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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Current Manpower Situation 


Between April and May, employment increased by an estimated 250,000 
to 5,992,000. About three quarters of the over-all gain was among males and 
more than 90 per cent of it occurred in non-farm industries. The increase in 


. activity resulted in a substantial, though smaller-than-usual decrease in unem- 
- ployment. 


Among the non-agricultural industries, employment gains in forestry, 
construction and manufacturing were about normal for the season. The increase 


in employment in services was larger than usual. 


Employment in Quebec increased more than is usual for the month while 
in the Pacific region it was below normal. In Ontario and the Prairie and 
Atlantic regions, employment gains were about equal to the seasonal average. 

Seasonally adjusted, non-agricultural employment was at a record level 


-in May. The total was 189,000, or 3.7 per cent higher than a year earlier. The 
_’ service industry, which accounted for three fourths of the year-to-year increase 


in employment, registered large gains during the past few months after remain- 
ing fairly stable during most of 1959. Employment in trade followed an 
irregular upward trend over the year and showed a net advance of 62,000. Con- 
struction employment declined moderately over the year, largely reflecting 
a decline in housebuilding. The trend in manufacturing was fairly stable during 
the past 12 months, though there were offsetting influences among individual 
industries. 

In manufacturing, employment gains since last spring ranged from less 
than 1 per cent to better than 5 per cent in the following industries: iron and 
steel, rubber, paper products, printing and publishing, electrical apparatus, 
chemicals, shipbuilding and motor vehicles. Offsetting losses occurred in tex- 
tiles, clothing, leather, non-metallic mineral products, railway rolling stock, 
aircraft, and tobacco products; the declines ranged from 2 per cent in textiles 
to 19 per cent in tobacco products. 

In the iron and steel products group employment trends have been mixed. 
Employment in primary iron and steel has been noticeably higher than in the 
spring of 1959, but activity in fabricated and structural steel has shown a 
sizeable decline. The machinery industry showed some employment strengthen- 
ing during the last half of 1959 but has made little additional improvement so 
far this year. Agricultural implements and heating and cooking appliances 
registered moderate year-to-year employment declines in May; they showed 
persistent increases through 1959 and the early part of 1960. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work declined during 
the month by 118,000 to 399,000. Virtually all of this decline in job seekers 
was among males and more than half of it was in Quebec. The number seeking 
work represented 6.2 per cent of the labour force compared with 5.4 per cent 
in May 1959 and 6.0 per cent in May 1958. The estimated number on tem- 
porary layoff declined by 15,000 in May to about the same total as a year ago. 
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This year the number of persons without jobs and seeking work reached a 
peak of 566,000 in March and averaged 508,000 during the first five months. 
Almost 90 per cent of this total were males and three quarters were males 
20 years of age and over. Just about half of the total were married men. 

The Atlantic region was the only part of the country in which unemploy- 
ment was lower than last year. In relation to the regional labour force, however, 
the number of job seekers in this part of the country was considerably higher 
than the national average, as it has been for many years. In other regions the 
unemployment rate varied from 5.1 per cent in the Prairie Provinces to 11.7 
per cent in Quebec. 

The incidence of unemployment was heaviest, as usual, among persons in 
the younger age groups. In the male labour force of 324,000 under 20 years 
of age, for example, one in five was seeking work this spring. Even among girls 
of this age group the proportion seeking work was above the national average. 


Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work (January-May 1960, in thousands) 
Labour Force Seeking Work Per Cent 


Total: sxam:.inetiwint. 2) ee Soe 6,261 508 8.1 
IVI GICS sek 3 cts foe ee ee oe 4,665 453 9.7 
Females 4, mis:...),00e0. ante ae 1,597 is) a Bh 
T4219" years nN ie, ee aa 2 87 152 
ZOE VEALS. i. scsi chad ihe De 88 rit 
244. VALS «on cot. - sncancnss er 2,898 202 7.0 
45and Over: . sist aca. eee 1,999 a We ed 6.6 
Married a5. oc... — 270 — 
Single os sajasa <a spitalecs: aa — ae — 
Other, (9... ncieedtacebepet «co ieee — 16 — 
(ATIARUICS «isn samencee: <0 ieee ee ee 545 didi 14.1 
Quebecs 4. iee Sen's, 8 ae LajoO 205 LyeL 
ONLATIO «5... ccvesep adie: Ol aegyenle 25555 127, 5.4 
Prairie. .J.... eee ee 1,065 54 S31 
Pacific tos:)..4a. A ee 561 45 8.0 


The intensity of seasonal unemployment in Canada is reflected, in part, 
in the duration of job-seeking during the winter months. In January this year 
almost 80 per cent of all job seekers had been seeking work for three months 
or less. By April, however, the proportion seeking work for more than three 
months had increased from one fifth to one half. On average, 20 per cent of 
job seekers in the first five months of this year looked for work for less 
than a month and 60 per cent sought work for three months or less. Those 
seeking work for more than six months accounted for 11 per cent of the total. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 1960 


LABOUR 


—+>-The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 414, April issue. 
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SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE 
—— LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis —»CALGARY 
John’s ie —}>EDMONTON 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | “Westminster. Haniee 
(labour force 75,000 or more) —}>MONTREAL 
Ottawa-Hull 
oronto 
—» WINDSOR 
—»> WINNIPEG 
Brantford —->FARNHAM-GRANBY 
Corner Brook —>FT. WILLIAM- 
Cornwall PT. ARTHUR 
Joliette Guelph 
Lac St. Jean Kingston 
Peterborough Kitchener 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS ceestieg O _S MONCTON 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 | Trois Riviéres —->NEW GLASGOW 
per cent or more in non-agricul- Niagara Peninsula 
tural activity) Oshawa 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
—->SHERBROOKE 
udbury 
—->SYDNEY 
—>TIMMINS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
Victoria 
een re Se 
: etfor: ines- — —- 
MAJOR Se eat " Megantic-St. Georges —> CHATHAM —S REGINA’ 
orkton ethbridge 
(labour force, 25,000-75,000; 40 North Battleford 
per cent or more agricultural) —¥>PRINCE ALBERT 
—->RED DEER 
Saskatoon 
Bathurst —»BEAUHARNOIS —-»>DRUMHELLER 
Campbellton —>BELLEVILLE- —>GODERICH 
Dauphin TRENTON Kitimat 
Edmundston —->»>BRACEBRIDGE —>MEDICINE HAT 
Gaspe —>BRAMPTON —>STRATFORD 
Montmagny —>BRIDGEWATER —>SWIFT 
Newcastle Central Vancouver CURRENT 
Okanagan Valley Island —>WEYBURN 
Pembroke Chilliwack. 
Portage la Prairie —>CRANBROOK 
Prince George —>DAWSON CREEK 
Quebec North Shore —->DRUMMONDVILLE 
Rimouski —)»FREDERICTON 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome Galt 
St. Stephen —»>GRAND FALLS 
MINOR AREAS oe _y RENTVILLE 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) | Woodstock, N.B. Lachute- 
Ste. Therese 
—»LINDSAY 
Listowel 
—»>NORTH BAY 
—>OWEN SOUND 
Prince Rupert 
—->»>ST. HYACINTHE 
—»ST. JEAN 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
—>SIMCOE 
—»SOREL 
—>SUMMERSIDE 
Trail-Nelson 
—>TRURO 
Walkerton 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
—-> YARMOUTH 
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Mining Output and Employment, Prairie Region, 1949-59 


The Prairie Provinces experienced a marked expansion in non-agricultural 
employment in the decade between 1949 and 1959. The increase amounted to 
50 per cent, which compares very favourably with an increase of 34 per cent 
for the whole of Canada in the same period. This rapid employment advance 
in the non-farm industries of the Prairie region is largely associated with the 
development of the mining industry and the direct stimulation imparted to 
other industries as a consequence. The greatest production increases occurred 
in the petroleum industry, but outputs of uranium, copper, zinc, and non- 
metallic construction materials also showed significant gains. 

As recently as 1949, agriculture dominated the economy of the Prairie 
Provinces, but its share of the net value of production had declined to 58 
per cent from 66 per cent in 1928. Mining’s share in this period tripled to 
9 per cent, and construction moved from 5 per cent to 9 per cent. 

By 1956 agriculture had moved down still further to 37 per cent of the 
net value of total production; mining represented 15 per cent, at almost $485 
million, and construction accounted for 24 per cent. 

The Leduc oil discovery in February 1947 was one of the more significant 
events in the progress of the Prairie mining industry. In that year, less than 
10 per cent of Canada’s requirements of crude were met domestically and 
production in the Prairies totalled less than $20,000,000 from about 400 
producing wells. By 1958 there were more than 11,000 producing wells and 
the net value of total production reached $394,000,000. Exploration and 
development expenditures went up from $77,000,000 in 1947 to more than 
$600,000,000 in 1956, and have subsequently remained near this annual level. 
Domestic crude currently provides more than half of Canada’s requirements. 

A smaller, though still spectacular development of the natural gas industry 
accompanied the expansion in oil. Producing gas wells increased from 174 in 
1948 to 730 in 1958, and production in the same period rose from 162,000,000 
to 926,000,000 cubic feet per day. Of the 1958 total, 238,000,000 cubic feet 
per day was exported. Prairie gas moved by pipeline to the Pacific coast for 
the first time in 1957, and to the central provinces in the fall of 1958. 

In 1958 crude oil pipelines totalled 7,204 miles, compared with 455 miles 
in 1948. The largest of these are the 1,930-mile Interprovincial Pipeline from 
Redwater, Alta., to Port Credit, near Toronto, and the 785-mile line joining 
Edmonton to the Vancouver-Puget Sound area. The latter serves refineries 
on both sides of the international border. The 2,290-mile Trans-Canada Pipeline 
from Alberta to Eastern Canada is the longest natural gas line, and a 1,300 
mile pipeline delivers Alberta gas into the Western United States. A 600-mile 
gathering and transporting system is in operation in Alberta. 

Although oil and gas development has somewhat overshadowed the 
advance in other minerals, nevertheless their growth has been substantial and 
they have contributed greatly to the economic development of both the Prairie 
region and Canada as a whole. From $111,000,000 ($174,000,000 including 
oil and gas) in 1949, minerals production reached $201,000,000 in 1959 
($649,000,000 including oil and gas). In the latter year, Manitoba’s minerals 
production totalled $58,000,000, of which structural materials (chiefly cement, 
sand and gravel) accounted for $19,000,000, nickel $13,000,000 and crude 
oil, copper, and zinc for lesser amounts. Saskatchewan’s 1959 total of 
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$214,000,000 was chiefly composed of: crude oil, $100,000,000; uranium, 
$54,000,000; and substantial amounts of copper, zinc, and structural materials. 
Oil ($309,000,000) and gas ($26,000,000) made up the major share of 
Alberta’s $378,000,000 total, with structural materials and coal also prominent. 
Alberta and Saskatchewan were in third and fourth place, respectively, in the 
value of minerals produced by Canadian provinces. 

The expansion of minerals production in the Prairie region brought about 
large increases in employment in both mining and related industries. From 
1949 to 1959, total mining employment increased most markedly in Alberta. 
Saskatchewan exhibited the greatest proportional change (194 per cent), owing 
to the much lower starting level in 1949. Employment in Alberta’s oil industry 
nearly tripled in the 10-year period, and offset an 80-per-cent decline in coal 
mining employment. (Prairie coal production, affected by competition from 
gas and oil, declined from $48,000,000 to $13,000,000). In Manitoba, mining 
employment showed a more modest increase, with greater productivity chiefly 
accounting for increases in production. 

Employment in the construction industry has doubled in Alberta since 
1949, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba registered gains of 67 per cent and 44 
per cent, respectively, because of the need for facilities for the mining industry 
and for residential, commercial, and municipal buildings that accompanied the 
increased urbanization of the region. In manufacturing, employment in iron 
and steel products in Manitoba went up 23 per cent, and in Saskatchewan a 
71-per-cent increase in products of petroleum and coal helped raise total 
employment in manufacturing by 25 per cent. Manufacturing employment 
showed the sharpest rise in Alberta, almost 60 per cent, with employment in 
iron and steel products more than doubling, in products of petroleum and coal 
nearly doubling, and in chemical products showing a 300-per cent increase. 
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The previously-mentioned sharp rise of 50 per cent in non-farm employ- 
ment in the Prairie region from 1949 was partly offset by the decline in 
agriculture that accompanied the mechanization of Prairie farms. The drop 
amounted to 35 per cent in the 10 years, bringing on-farm employment from 
433,000 in 1949 to 284,000 in 1959. The movement from the farming areas 
supplied labour for, and greatly facilitated the rapid industrial expansion of 
the region. As a result of the movement, however, while the Canadian popula- 
tion rose 30 per cent in the period, the population of the Prairies went up 
somewhat less, 23 per cent. 

The expansion in total population combined with increasing urbanization 
to bring about very rapid population increases in most of the cities of the 
region. This is especially apparent in Alberta, where Calgary expanded from 
105,000 in 1948 to 218,000 ten years later; Edmonton, in the same period, 
went from 127,000 to 252,000. This growth was not confined to the larger 
centres; Red Deer’s population, for example, tripled in the 1949-59 period, 
from 6,000 to 18,000. 

Besides providing employment to offset the recent decline in the agricul- 
tural work force, the minerals-producing industries have contributed to the 
diversification of the Prairie economy. These industries have also provided 
high-wage employment. The average weekly wage in the oil industry, more 
than $100, is among the highest in Canada. Royalties and other taxes have 
aided government finances; since 1947 revenues from the petroleum industry 
to the government of Alberta alone have amounted to nearly one billion dollars. 

Present trends in Prairie minerals production appear likely to continue. 
Crude oil production is steady, although the rapid pre-1958 rise appears to 
have ended until new markets are developed. Natural gas production is con- 
tinuing to expand rapidly, for both domestic and export markets. Final arrange- 
ments have been completed for one of four proposed export pipelines, and the 
construction of 50 miles of 30-inch line from southeastern Manitoba to the 
border-crossing point at Emerson is scheduled to begin in the near future. 


In other minerals, the world’s second largest nickel mine is nearing com- 
pletion in northern Manitoba. A nickel smelter, a copper mine, and a zinc mine 
are also soon to go into production. Two mines in Saskatchewan will tap the 
almost unlimited deposits of potash in that province. Uranium production will 
continue at a somewhat reduced rate until world demand catches up with 
supply. 

Further opportunities for manufacturing employment are being created in 
the steel and pipe plants completed or under construction at Regina, Camrose, 
Calgary, and Edmonton. Caustic soda, chlorine, phenol, and other petro- 
chemical plants are being built in Alberta. These plants, along with the 
minerals-producing facilities of the region, may be expected to attract other 
related, subsidiary establishments to provide for a continuing growth and 
diversification of the Prairie economy. 


The “Employment Review” in its present form will henceforth appear quarterly 
only, in the June, September, December and March issues. In the intervening 


months, the Department of Labour-Dominion Bureau of Statistics Joint press release 
will be substituted. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic region 
increased seasonally between April and Minis thiig bet et yan res’ 
May, the number of persons with jobs Original date === += Seasonally adjusted 
increasing by an estimated 43,000 to TR MMBETINS £20 
502,000. This total was about the same | | 550,000 
as a year earlier. Renewed activity in | ~~ imate es eS 
seasonal industries such as farming, fish- 
ing, construction, sawmilling, and logging Eee ee oe 
accounted for most of the employment {500.0 
expansion. Over-all manufacturing em- | 7° 
ployment strengthened somewhat despite | 22,000 
a few small layoffs in the manufacture of 
steel products. 

On the whole, employment condi- > aa 
tions in the region showed little year-to- | 37,00 ——— 
year change. Coal mining, a major source | 
of weakness last year, continued to be 
hampered by reduced markets due to 
increased competition from other fuels. The construction industry was less 
active than in the spring of 1959, but forestry showed some improvement. 
Manufacturing employment was slightly higher than last year; gains in saw- 
milling, pulp and paper mills, and iron and steel plants more than offset losses 
in other sectors such as railway rolling stock. 

Unemployment declined sufficiently during the month to reduce labour 
surpluses from substantial to moderate proportions in 11 areas. The classifica- 
tion of the 21 areas in the region at the end of May was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 8 (10); in moderate surplus, 
13911); 
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Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Early summer weather hastened 
the seasonal rise in construction employment; skilled tradesmen were in heavy 
demand. About 200 workers were released at the shipyards but elsewhere in 
manufacturing, employment either remained stable or increased. Electronic 
and textile plants were reported to have taken on additional staff. Service 
workers were in strong demand at some of the National Defence establishments, 
which were preparing for the cadet summer training exercises. Total employ- 
ment in the area was virtually the same as a year earlier. 

St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Fishing and construction 
showed the usual employment expansion during the month, but total employ- 
ment remained at a considerably lower level than last year. Relatively few 
workers were hired for the St. John’s harbour development but there were 
increased demands for construction workers at northern sites. 

New Glasgow (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Unemployment declined sharply in the area as fishing and farming activities 
were resumed. The Eastern Car Co. plant at Trenton continued operating at 
a reduced scale. 
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Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Seasonal 
industries were almost entirely responsible for the decline in unemployment. 
The construction industry was more active than last year. At the same time 
the number of construction workers registered at the NES office at the end 
of May was about 30 per cent greater than the year before. 


Moncton (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
reclassification was mainly the result of seasonal employment expansion in 
outdoor activities. Unemployment was at virtually the same level as a year 
earlier. 


Charlottetown (major agricultural), Grand Falls, Summerside, Bridgewater, 
Kentville, Truro, Yarmouth and Fredericton (minor) were reclassified from 
Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


ie The employment increase in the 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
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Quebec region between April and May 
was greater than usual for the month, 


‘the number of persons with jobs rising 


by an estimated 94,000 to 1,630,000, 
about 36,000 higher than in May last 
year. The marked increase during the 
month followed a relatively slow expan- 
sion in early spring. Most of the increase 
occurred in non-farm outdoor industries, 
and more than three-quarters of it was 
among male workers. Activities in fores- 
try, after having reached a seasonal low 
point in April, turned up sharply during 
the month, resulting in the rehiring of 
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more than 10,000 loggers for work in the 
province and in the neighbouring United 
States logging areas. Mining operations 
continued at a higher level than last year, both metal and non-metal mining 
showing an employment gain. 

Total non-agricultural employment was up about 2 per cent in May over 
the previous year. Increases occurred mainly in service, trade and manufacturing, 
with off-setting declines concentrated mostly in construction and transportation. 
Manufacturing employment has shown considerable strength since the beginning 
of the year. In the first quarter of 1960 manufacturing employment was, on the 
average, some 2 per cent higher than last year. Although the leather and 
clothing industries have operated at a lower level than a year before, other 
sectors of manufacturing, such as transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal 
products and primary textiles, showed more-than-offsetting gains. 

Unemployment declined markedly in all areas during the month, though 
it was still higher than last year. As a result, eight local labour market areas 
were reclassified during the month to categories denoting lower unemployment. 
At the end of May, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 15 (12); in moderate surplus, 9 (12). 
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Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Registra- 
tions at NES offices in May were substantially down from the previous month 
but remained more than 10 per cent higher than in May 1959. Employment 
during the first three months of the year was more than 1 per cent higher than 
in the same period a year ago. Seasonal rehirings took place at some manu- 
facturing plants such as food and beverage, textile, wood products and building 
material establishments. Industrial and commercial construction was reported to 
be high for the time of the year; housebuilding activity was at a very low 
level. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employment rose season- 
ally in the area during the month, particularly in forestry and waterfront 
activities. Unemployment remained relatively high, however, mainly because 
of slackness in construction and trucking. 

Other Areas. During the first quarter of the year activities expanded substantially 
in the Lac St. Jean and Shawinigan areas: industrial employment was almost 
10 per cent higher than in the same period a year ago. In the first area, the 


difference was mainly due to a marked increase in aluminum production: some 


800 workers have been rehired since the beginning of the year. Another factor 
was a more intensive pulp cut in the area, resulting in higher employment among 
loggers. Increased production of aluminum was also responsible, in part, for 
the employment increase in Shawinigan, although chemicals and most other 
parts of the industrial complex in this area also expanded. 


ONTARIO 
Employment in the Ontario region 
° . . LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO 
increased substantially between April and 1958 — 59 — 60 
May after a rather slow advance in the ——— Hriginal data a2 += Seosonolly adjusted 
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than the level at the beginning of the 
year. This advance took place in spite of 
a slowdown in some parts of manufactur- pp pe fee as 
ing, notably in the production of steel | 7°" 
products, textiles, and household appli- 
ances. The main strength has been the 


automobile industry, where employment 2,050,000 

has been steadily maintained at a higher eet * ae et 
level with fewer short-term layoffs than | j,sc000~Z—  —-—___ Nor-Asricvlture 
last year. bool 
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The employment gain over the year, 
estimated to be close to 4 per cent, was 
the highest of any region and accounted for more than two thirds of the year-to- 
year increase in the country as a whole. Almost all of the increase in the 
province was in the trade and service industries, and nearly three quarters of 
the additional workers were women. There was an opposite trend in the goods- 
producing industry, with employment slightly lower than last year. 
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The number of persons without jobs and seeking work was estimated 
to be 111,000, some 29,000 more than a year earlier. Construction workers 
accounted for a substantial part of the increase, a result of the low level of 
housebuilding in almost all parts of the region. The labour market classifica- 
tion of the 34 areas of the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in substantial surplus, 4 (2); in moderate surplus, 28 (20); in balance, 2 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. As a result of layoffs in steel, 
textile, and agricultural implement manufacturing, and a lower level of resi- 
dential construction, unemployment remained above last year’s level. However, 
the sharp gain in steel production last summer and fall, and the upturn in 
commercial and industrial construction after the strike settlement in February, 
has kept employment above last year’s level. 


Toronto (metropolitan) remained in Group 2, with some improvement over 
the previous month. The level of employment was about the same as that of 
the corresponding period in 1959. Manufacturing employment, seasonally 
adjusted, has been at a stable level this year. In May, there were layoffs in 
rubber products, and hirings in agricultural implements and iron and steel 
products. The seasonal increase in construction activity was interrupted by an 
industrial dispute involving some 1,500 painters. 


Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment remained steady and corresponded closely to the figures for the same 
month of 1959. Employment in automobile plants remained fairly stable. Hiring 
in the construction industry was slow, owing to a small number of starts in 
residential housing. The area still has a shortage of architects, draughtsmen, and 
mechanical and electrical engineers. 


Oshawa (major industrial) remained in Group 2 with some improvement over 
the previous month. Manufacturing generally remained stable, although there 
were some short-term layoffs in automobile parts plants. With no large projects 
underway, construction activity was much slower than in the previous year. 
Apart from some skilled and professional workers, there was a surplus of labour 
in most occupations. 


Kitchener (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Unemployment was still 
substantially above last year’s level. Construction, clerical and textile workers 
accounted for more than half of the increase. In most of the manufacturing 
industries, employment was close to last year’s level; except for housing, con- 
struction was quite active. 


Peterborough (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Activity in manufactur- 
ing, construction, and mining was at a low level. In spite of the seasonal improve- 
ment, therefore, a substantial surplus of labour continued. 


PRAIRIE 


A large seasonal employment increase occurred between April and May 
in the Prairie region. An increase of 49,000 raised the estimated number of job 
holders to 1,067,000, about 23,000 higher than a year earlier; most of the 
improvement resulted from a larger-than-seasonal change in agriculture. Cool, 
wet weather with heavy rains in some areas held back farming operations 
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somewhat in the first haif oi tiic month TOE 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE 


but by month-end the greater part of the TH ieee 

seeding and nearly all of the harvesting ——— original dato ase a 
of the 1959 crop was complete. A few 

shortages of skilled farm help were 1,100,000. — 


reported. Early crop prospects appeared | 1.~ 
very favourable, with moisture conditions | "ssoo. 
good to excellent. 

Non-farm employment expanded 


seasonally during May. Logging workers 


950,000 


were hired as river drives began in the 900,000 —— 
eastern part of the region and paper mills 
recalled men for the summer to operate PP ek Scud Ee 


woodyards. Employment in commercial sees 
and industrial construction picked up — 
although homebuilding remained weak. pod 
Recent figures show total employment in Ms 
construction to be roughly 5 per cent 
below last year. 

Dry weather in the second half of the month permitted the lifting of road 
restrictions and the resumption of trucking and oil drilling operations. There 
was some decline in oil drilling from the May 1959 level: the number of 
drill rigs in operation dropped more than 20 per cent, partly because of market 
conditions for crude oil, and partly because of the movement of oil rigs to 
northern British Columbia, where prospects for discoveries have been con- 
sidered favourable and where development of recently found oil fields proceeded. 

The improvement in over-all employment conditions was most apparent 
in smaller centres where the agricultural pickup and seasonal hirings by the 
railways had their greatest effect. Unemployment declined substantially, although 
it remained higher than a year earlier. Fourteen labour market areas were 
reclassified to categories denoting decreases in unemployment. At the end of 
May the classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 3 (2); in moderate surplus, 10 (9); in balance, 7 (9). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton and Winnipeg (metropolitan); Fort William-Port Arthur 
(major industrial); Prince Albert and Red Deer (major agricultural); and 
Dawson Creek (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Brandon, 
Moose Jaw, and Regina (major agricultural); and Swift Current, Weyburn, 
Drumheller, and Medicine Hat (minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


In the Pacific region employment increased less than seasonally between 
April and May. The estimated increase of 8,000 brought the total of persons 
with jobs to 525,000, down 9,000 from a year earlier. This is the only region 
in which employment was lower than last year. The year-to-year decline was 
a reflection chiefly of reduced employment in shipyards, residential construction 
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----- Seasonally adjusted 


575,000 


Labour Force 


550,000 
525,000 


Persons 
With 


Jobs 


550,000 - 


525,000 
500,000 ~== 


With Jobs: 


Non-Agriculture 


: 525,000 
} 500,000 ———, 


and related industries. Sash and door 
makers and sheet metal shops experienced 
the most marked year-to-year declines. 
Little change occurred in agricul- 
tural employment; seeding was well ad- 
vanced at month’s end and prospects 
appeared favourable for fruit, forage, and 
vegetable crops. In fishing, however, 
landings by fishermen in the first quarter 
were down by more than 50 per cent 
from last year. Whaling and herring 
fishing were discontinued this spring 
because of depressed market conditions. 
The salmon catch is also expected to be 


well down from last year, and halibut 
prices show considerable weakness. 

The usual seasonal expansion in 
business and industrial construction was 
retarded to some extent by inclement weather. Heavy rains fell in most parts 
of the region, and some snow in the north. The weather was also blamed 
for some sluggishness in retail trade and it hampered transportation and logging 
in areas other than the southern interior and Vancouver Island. In the latter 
areas, the removal of road restrictions enabled trucking and woods activity to 
move toward stronger summer levels. A small decline took place in plywood 
manufacturing, and the demand for lumber was less firm; some reductions in 
prices were reported. Shipments remained high through May, however, and 
exports for all of Canada in the first four months of 1960 were up from a year 
earlier by 4 per cent for lumber and timber, 5.4 per cent for wood pulp, and 
10.2 per cent for newsprint paper. Pulpwood production in the first four 
months of the current year in British Columbia was up 20 per cent from the 
same period in 1959. 


A slight decrease in unemployment occurred during the month, but the 
total remained considerably above a year earlier. One labour market area was 
reclassified to a category denoting a decrease in unemployment. At the end 
of May the classification of the 11 areas in the region was as follows (last 
year’s figures'in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (2); in moderate surplus, 
7 (8); in balance, 1 (1). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Some 
layoffs occurred in shipyards during May, and carpenters and other construction 
workers were in substantially greater surplus than a year earlier. Some reduc- 
tions also occurred in garment factories on completion of spring and summer 
lines. The general seasonal increase in economic activity, however, offset these 
reductions, so that a moderate gain in employment was registered in the 
metropolitan area; transportation and service industries provided the chief 
source of employment opportunities during the month. 


Cranbrook (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at June 15, 1960) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................. May 21 6,391,000 | -—— 2.1 ah Re 
HEUSOLGEWALONJODBGeRS. Sehtocsee es eks eeses le. May 21 5,992,000} + 4.4 + 2.4 
PMOTACALUEUTS, Bal Cau SEL trol sea S eel « Sele eye ele May 21 675,000} + 5.3 —- 6.8 
ENO AP TICUUGUT OE sain ci nigie sie #\ajae «aeJays a0. = Acie May 21 5,317,000 | + 4,2 + 3.7 
SEIDEN fobg ahd: erseileg Scate Sa May 21 4,887,000 | + 4.6 + 4.1 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... May 21 5,592,000 | + 3.9 + 2.3 
At work 35 hours or more.............. May 21 5,253,000 | + 12.2(b)} + 1.4 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover..| May 21 73,000 | — 13.1 + 15.9 
TOUAOTMET TEABODS 5. ca ss + sed cies dws May 21 247,000 | — 57.5(b)| + 22.9 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...| May 21 19,000 — 44.1 — 5.0 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... May 21 400,000 | + 11.1 + 3.6 
Without jobs and seeking work............. May 21 399,000 | — 22.8 + 19.5 
Registered for work, NES 
DMR ECN seein stern siete s Pan eee elelee Scceces eden May 19 78,000 — 29.2 — 10.7 
SIVGI SEO 3 tS Rar feed a3 Rene et tale Ee ne May 19 214,900 | — 18.9 + 74 
CURTIS dB ob o.c On Gee PaBOe Daath aon eae May 19 190, 600 — 16.8 + 17.0 
TA ESUELODS 5 gedit BOO UGA REO Rn ee eee May 19 87, 200 — 20.4 + 14.9 
TELE SBS dass eee Cea eRe Oa eae May 19 64,200} — 12.8 + 8.3 
Papal sallrerionsh...feh ciesich slv- dos- Sd s May 19 634,900 | — 19.4 + 8.4 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 
DIGS 5 oui Od aRe Bee SOR eke RE eeee April 29 714, 894 == 1321 = 17.0 
’ Amount of benefit payments.................. April $61,767,881 | — 17.5 + 3.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... March 114.2} — 0.4 + 0.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... March 108.9 0.0 + 0.5 
TeerrEMnomeu One at . aeeleces-s «warecsess cdsiceentas Ist Qtr. 1960 16, 599 — sul Stes 
Destined to the labour force................{1st Qtr. 1960 8,087 — Ofte 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Bt emATLC LOGKOUTBL ts .hinc sc clelee es bce eee sae May 38 | + 31.0 stunt 18h 
INoson workers IMVOlVed.......2..00)6 cies cvesceaned May 7,152 | + 30.6 BU Boe 
MPA MON MNIMANIC AVS (cc. cc cicccleccss sed receus May 74,900 | +178.7 Jom DELS 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... March $78.06 | + 0.5 Pew ions 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... March $1.78 | + 0.6 LL, 592F 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... March 40.5] + 0.2 Tags (45 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. March $71.95 | + 0.6 eae 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ May 127.4) — 0.1 = ihe 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. avg. 1949 = 100)..}| March 135.9} + 0.9 +) 2.6 
MotaliabouriMGOMe: | wives ssssieecs cee $000,000) March $1,462} + 0.1 uo abe 
Industrial Production ; ; 
Total (average 1949 = 100).........0...0000.% April 165.0} — 2.8 Ae Ma hay 
PVN raA TE QUETIINE 5 ores proras fie a0: ocicia7s eh ele sieieiesa)s 31 oo April Ese cule a eo Ete 
WA ICB te Sth. vats oe tesa eee vee celes April 149.3} — 2.3 = OU 
PNonecluralessneee satin. Sazinele-lbiecls aes ths April 147230 1g Lyiiala 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 414, April issue, 


(b) An unusually large number worked less than 35 hours because Easter Monday was in the survey 
week. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Twenty-four collective agreements covering bargaining units of 500 or 
more workers are due to expire during the three-month period from June to 
August of this year. Half of these agreements are in the logging and the pulp 
and paper industries. Under negotiation in May were 118 major agreements; 
27 of them were settled, to provide new contracts for a total of 32,200 
workers, of whom more than 40 per cent are employed by the 11 pulp and 
paper companies that signed new agreements in the past month. 

During May, there were no work stoppages in the course of negotiations 
for the major agreements covered by this review. Settlement on the eve of a 
strike deadline set by the Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union 
averted a work stoppage that threatened to affect operations of Dominion 
Stores Limited supermarkets in Toronto, Hamilton, Burlington, St. Catharines, 
Thorold, Merriton, Niagara Falls, Peterborough, Belleville, and Oshawa. 

The 1,700 members affected ratified a new agreement at the end of May 
that provided a total wage increase of $7.50 per week over a two-year period, 
made up of $4 weekly retroactive to November 1, 1959 and a $3.50-a-week 
increase to take effect October 31, 1960. As a result, employees on the company 
payroll since November 1, 1959 will receive $160 in retroactive pay, with 
pro-rated amounts for those hired later. The first pay increase brings the 
minimum wage for male clerks with one year of service up to $67.50 weekly, 
and for female clerks in the same category to $59.50 weekly. Also included was 
a three-stage reduction in the work week without loss in pay. The reduction was 
from 43 to 42 hours on ratification, to 41 hours on November 1, and a final 
one to 40 hours effective May 1, 1961. The standard Christmas bonus of $30 
was increased to one week’s pay for employees with one year of service, while 
those with only six months service are to receive a half week’s pay. 

The medical plan agreed upon was equivalent to the PSI Blue Plan. The 
company will continue to pay the full cost of medical coverage for the employees 
and, in addition, agreed to pay half the cost of dependent coverage. The vaca- 
tions clause was altered to provide three weeks paid vacation for all employees 
with 12 years of continuous service rather than 15 as formerly. Starting in 
1961, employees with 20 years service will, for the first time, receive a four- 
week vacation. There are to be nine paid statutory holidays per year, and double 
time will be allowed if the employee is required to work on his day off in a 
week with a statutory holiday. 

Towards the end of April, negotiating committees representing The 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia and The British Columbia 
Telephone Company reached a provisional agreement. By the end of May 
it was reported that the union’s 6,000 members had voted to accept the terms 
of the proposed two-year agreement, which provided for a 3-per-cent increase 
effective April 1, 1960, followed by another 3 per cent on December 1, 1960, 
and a final 2-per-cent increase on August 1, 1961. In addition, the vacation 
provisions were modified to allow for three weeks vacation after seven years of 
service instead of after eight years, and four weeks after 25 years instead of 
after 30 years. 
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Bargaining, involving plants in six provinces, was in progress between 
the Dominion Bridge Company and the United Steelworkers of America. 
Besides the establishments in Lachine listed below (see “Collective Bargaining 
Scene”), plants affected are located in Amherst, Toronto, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, Selkirk, Regina, Edmonton, and Calgary. In negotiating the 
1959 agreements the union failed to bring about co-ordinated bargaining 
through a central committee. Negotiations, therefore, were on a plant-by-plant 
basis, with the final signing deferred until all individual agreements could be 
completed simultaneously. This year the union again attempted to use a central 
committee to co-ordinate bargaining in all 11 establishments, but the company 
maintained that such procedure was contrary to policy and insisted that they 
deal separately with each local bargaining unit. Collective bargaining at the 
11 establishments was at various stages of negotiation by the end of May; 
some units were at the conciliation stages. 


Midway in a two-year agreement between the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and the Men’s Clothing Manufacturers of Ontario a wage 
reopener clause was invoked. The ensuing talks: ended in a new agreement 
that extended the current one for another two years and provided the union 
members with new wage and fringe benefits. Approximately 3,000 employees of 
the men’s clothing industry in Toronto and Hamilton are to receive a total 
123-cent an hour wage increase during the life of the new agreement, made up 
of 74 cents an hour effective July 4, 1960 and an additional 5 cents an hour 
starting July 3, 1961. The 25 member firms of the association further agreed 
to add PSI coverage to existing health and welfare benefits. 


Approximately 2,000 seamen were affected by conciliation board proceed- 
ings in progress during the past few months. The board was set up to deal with 
a dispute between the Association of Lake Carriers representing five Great 
Lakes shipping companies and the Seafarers’ International Union. The union 
asked for a 10-per-cent wage increase, a 40-hour work week, and overtime 
rates for Saturday and Sunday work. Other demands included the retention 
of existing welfare benefits, eight statutory paid holidays, payment of trans- 
portation costs when joining the ship, safer working conditions, and cash 
payment of wages. 

The SIU maintained that the carriers were able to pay added wages 
because, with the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, they were able to 
eliminate smaller ships and replace them with larger, more efficient vessels. One 
ship, therefore, with a reduced crew of 32 seamen could now handle grain 
from the Lakehead that formerly required six ships and a combined crew of 
152 men. It was further contended that additional savings will be possible 
from the reduced sailing time, from 12 to 9 days, on the Fort William to 
Montreal route. 

The Association of Lake Carriers countered the union demands with an 
offer of a 10-per-cent wage increase spread over a three-year contract, and 
two weeks paid vacation after a season of employment. They opposed the 
shortened work week on the grounds that a 40-hour week on Great Lakes 
ships was impracticable, and contended that the present agreement already 
provided ample compensation. This consisted of an additional 23-days pay 
over and above the basic pay for seven days work and a guarantee of only 
operational duties on week-ends. By the end of May, the conciliation board 
was still deliberating on the submissions made by the parties. 
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Canada and Dominion Sugar, Montreal, was unable to reach a mutually 
acceptable agreement with its employees represented by the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union, and a conciliation board was established. 


A conciliation officer appointed earlier to assist in the talks suggested 
that the parties accept a two-year agreement in which an 8-cent-an-hour 
increase would be given in the first year and 7 cents an hour in the second. 
In addition, he recommended that another 2 cents an hour be provided as a 
night shift premium. The company’s counter-proposal was a 4-cent-an-hour 
increase each year in the two-year agreement. Both the company and the union 
have named their representatives to the conciliation board. 


The same union was also negotiating a new contract for. the 300 em- 
ployees of the St. Lawrence Sugar refineries. In these talks, too, the parties were 
unable to reach an early settlement. The union had asked for an hourly increase 
of 20 cents in a one-year agreement. The company offered a 9-cent-an-hour 
increase in a two-year agreement; 5 cents an hour during the first year and 
4 cents an hour more during the second year. A conciliation board was set up 
to help the parties reconcile their differences. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During June, July and August 1960 


(except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. ........ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bata ‘Shoes Batawa;s Omtiae cient creer armeetterees Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Canadian Cottons, Cornwall & Hamilton, Ont. .... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que.cahy.:--ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Courtaulds (Can.), Cornwall, Onts etn Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal, Que. jfk sobs a Bee peek bt Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dress Mfrs. Guild (Dresses), Toronto, Ont. ...... Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dress Mfrs. Guild, (Sportswear), Toronto, Ont. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fittings Limited, Oshawa, OntVeae re ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Onta eh aaet Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

Mouths. sANS.0) s.r saee se es ee oe cee ane Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. .......... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Interior Lumber Mfrs. Assoc. 5 southern B.C, ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
punberley ue Paper, Longlac, Ont, na Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K-V-P.. Company, "Espanola Ont. ee Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. .............00 tages (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
New Brunswick Telephone, company-wide Alte F, E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... reat (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc., northern 

BCS ce atatrn cate ee en eee Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper mills) (various) s2b-Cy ayer ee eee Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree Co., Toronto, Ont. cee. 7 eee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., NipisonVOnts 24 0nese ee: Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part I|—Negofiations in Progress During May 


Bargaining 
Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ................ Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. .................. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aero Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide .................4. Street Railway Empl. Ee Ree?) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ..................0. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ...............006 Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
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Company and Location 


Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Alta. .....00000..... 
eee Mfrs. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, 
City of Ottawa; Ont, et Ob w 
Cifymote Quebec; Questia N nee attenisistesetes ohcnees 


RET MOMMUOTICDEC 5 QUO cea tttctecsccetnt so iocnsisstteatescaseoscas 


ETL VO EMUOLOTILOM ONL ert tance cee nated sectseceiessyece 
MEN OCT OMCOMIONILS. wees ores conctcesscsocrtans cceoctesscedcnces 
CViymOre WIDTIDCS, Mate oc occcde oes, kosclacteorsceetecsaseds 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & 

ihareeminivers, Que. 222.2 | Ai ciarbe b ee or ETP 


Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Bortheut, Que. 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .................. 


David & Frére, Montreal, Que. 
Wormnzon Coaly Sydneys NiSo oes coccce.secusecceovecaroocces 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ 
Dom. Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, Ont. 
Dress Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ...............cc00008 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. 
rasan Cosine Cabano, (Ques. i. tecescn sisescossssees 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. 
Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. 

Loretteville, St. Tite, Que. 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. . 
Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. ... 


Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. .........0....00... 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... 
Kelvinator of Can., London, Ont. 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 


Lake Asbestos of Quebec, Black Lake, Que. .... 
Metopolitanin. oronto,, Ont. e058. .282f 56s. sscaccasctsiaee 
IN OGIORMEC ORC HIPDAWA,, ONE. (.2..c-.cc:cccsscsscevsceaseone 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide ............:cccccsceseeeeees 
Bolymens@orp.,. Sarnia, , Ont... .2.¢05.c.locssese.ejecedeeasoses 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. 


RiG Ape Victor.- Montreal, Que. i... cleccessecesevesncsee 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. .............. 
seen Paper, St. Raymond and Desbiens, 
paskvabower Corps Regina, Sask... :..ciscsccelessssssssees 
Scott Clothing, Longueuil, OuUCwR SUSE. Sheet 
Steinbergs, Montreal, Que. 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ...............0.. 


Township of Scarborough, Ont. ..............cseseeeees 
T.C.A., Canada-wide 
Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Shawinigan & 

Grand’Mere, Que. 


Union 
CLC-chartered local 


Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Municipal and School Empl, (Ind.) (inside 
(Ind.) (outside 


wkrs.) 
Municipal and School Empl. 
wkrs. 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC 

Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

CCCL-chartered local 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs.. (Ind.) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL- be 9 Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 


Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Empl. Protective Assoc. (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) 

Machinists (AL-C1O/CLC) 


United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Aluminum Co. of Can., Kitimat, B.C. 
sec lal Patronale du Commerce, | “Quebec, 
B. & Electric, PULONINCE-WIGG) 1505 sie aacpatiyaossensnesenavast 
B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westmin- 
ster, Port ‘Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. 
B.C. Telephone, PTOVIICE“WICG es iecereecsscteneeccens 
Canada Pie Windsor Mills, Que. 
Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. 
Food stores (various), Vancouver, B.C 
Gatineau Power, company-wide wae 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. 
Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 
B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind. 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
U.E. (Ind.) 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

ILB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Conciliation Board 


Company and Location Union 

Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 

Voiture), Quebec, P:Os yee eras o tone cee. CCCL-chartered local 
Bakeries (various), Vancouver, B.C. .........:..0+ Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. (.f)cc-2...-..-- Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) | 
GCBG,, company-wide ante tre ee eer eeea Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) x 

CNR, CPR, other railways, Montreal, Que. ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (various), Poronto, Onmt.c.o....ceee Teamsters (Ind.) 


Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Quests..1sseeaeteetere Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. .. .. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ............... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. .................... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ................. Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 

Price’ Bros.;, Kenogamisy Quemwe...1.00t te eee Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. .............. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ............ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 

Wabasso ‘Cotton; Welland, Ont) cs5 0. one. Textile Council (Ind.) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 

Building suppliers, Vancouver, B.C. ...............26 Teamsters (Ind.) 

Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ........ I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion Stores, Toronto; Ont.) occ. sotereees Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration Board 


Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 


Quebec, P.Q. in sewccagetn serene eet ee eee Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 
Quebec, PiO2S4 eee Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during May) 


Part |ll—Settlemenis Reached During May 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) 


ALBERTA GOvT. TELEPHONES, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,340 empl.—a general increase of 5% during 1960-61, and a further increase of 3% 
during 1961-62; empl. to be paid every alternate Friday rather than the 15th and last day of 
each mo. 


ANGLO-CDN. PAPER, QUEBEC, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP AND PAPER MILL 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—increases ranging from 15¢ 
to 28¢ an hr. during the life of the agreement; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (formerly 3 
wks. after 15 yrs.); improved provisions for bereavement leave with pay. 


BOWATER PAPER Corp., LIVERPOOL, N.S.—PAPER MAKErs (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP AND PAPER 
MiLy Wxrs. (AFL- CIO/CLC) AND OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—increases ranging 
from 15¢ to 28¢ an hr. during the life of the agreement; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); improved provisions for bereavement leave with pay. 


i CANADA CEMENT, COMPANY-WIDE—CEMENT Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement cover- 

ing 1,600 empl.—8¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to July 1, 1959; an additional 8¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 

1960; at Havelock, N.B., wkrs. will receive an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1960 to bring 

nage pay in ea with empl. in Alta., Man., Ont. and Que.; basic salary on July 1, 1960 will 
e $1.91 an hr. 


Cpn. GENERAL ELECTRIC, MONTREAL & QUEBEC, Quge.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,100 empl.—a general increase of 34% retroactive to April 2, 1959; plus 
34% retroactive to April 2, 1960; female empl. to receive 1¢-an-hr. additional increase on April 2, 
1959 and again on April 2, 1960; union dues to be paid weekly rather than monthly. 

Con. MArcont, MONTREAL, QUE.—EMPL. CouNcIL (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—retroactive pay of $50 per empl.; increase of 4% eff. May 27, 1960; an additional 2% 
increase eff. May 27, 1961; changes in sick leave clause. 

City OF VANCOUVER, B.C.—B.C. PEACE OrFicers (CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—general wage increase of 34%; time and one-half to be paid for work over 8 hrs. per 
day or 40 hrs. per wk. 

City oF VANcOouvER, B.C.—Fire FicHTers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—a general increase of 34%; improved vacation allowance. 

Dom. RusBER (TirE Div.), KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,200 empl.—general wage increase of 74¢ an hr.; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
service (formerly 3 wks. after 11 yrs,); adjustments in sick pay and in job categories. 
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. B. Eppy, HuLL, QuE.—PaAper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Putp AND PAPER MILL Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) AND oTHERS: l-yr. agreement covering 1,700 empl—wage increases ranging 
from 11¢ to 13¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; a further increase ranging from 4¢ to 7¢ an hr. eff. 
Nov. 1, 1960; base rate will be $1.80 an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


KELLOGG Co., LonpoN, OnT.—Mriiers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—general increase of 8¢ an hr.; some classifications upgraded. 


KELLY, DouGLas, VANCOUVER, B.C.—Emp.L. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—wage increase ranging from 5¢ to 10¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1959; an additional 
2¢-an-hr. increase for all categories eff. June 1, 1960; another increase ranging from 73¢ to 10¢ 
an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1960; and 5¢-an-hr. increase for all categories on June 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation 
after 7 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 8 yrs.), and 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. service 
(formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.). 


KIMBERLEY-CLARK PAPER, TERRACE Bay, ONT.—PULP AND Paper Mitt Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC), LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases 
ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ 
an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. vacation after 
15 yrs.); improvements in bereavement pay. 


Lapires Cioak & Suir MrFrs. Councit, MONTREAL, QUE.—LADIES’ GARMENT Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,500 empl.—agreement was renewed without change. 


MARATHON CorP., MARATHON, ONT.—PULP AND PAPER MiLL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—a general wage increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. 
May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. 
vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); improvements in bereavement 
Pay. 

Mriiiinery Mers. Assoc., MONTREAL, QUE.—HATTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—amount of wage settlement not yet available. 


JOHN Murpocu, St. RAYMOND, QUE.—WoOoDCUTTERS, FARMERS UNION (IND.): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—increase of 30¢ a day for salaried empl.; no change in pay for job 
workers in wood cutting; work week reduced from 60 hrs. to 54 hrs. per wk.; overtime pay at the 
tate of time and one-half after 54 hrs. per wk. 


NortH AMERICAN CYANAMID, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
18-mo. agreement covering 560 empl.—general increase of 34% eff. May 25, 1960 plus an 
additional increase of 34% eff. Feb. 12, 1961; increased increments for shift work; 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 


ONTARIO PAPER, THOROLD, ONT.—PAPER Maxers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLtp AND PAPER MILL 
Wrrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) anp oTHERs: 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—general wage increase 
ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ 
an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 
improvements in bereavement pay. 


Orrawa Civic HospiraL, OTTAwA, ONT.—PusBLic EmpL. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
650 empl.—wage increase of 5% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1960; a further increase of 5% eff. Jan. 1, 
1961; hospital-medical plan costs to be shared equally; 3 wks. holiday with pay after 8 yrs. 
service for bi-weekly paid empl. (formerly 3 wks. after 10 yrs.); union shop. 


Paper MILLS (VARIOUS), QuE., ONT., Man.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Putp snp 
Paper Mity, Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) AND OTHERS: l-yr. agreement covering 5,000 empl.—general 
wage increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging 
from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation with pay after 10 yrs. service (previously 
3 wks. after 15 yrs.); improvements in bereavement pay. 


Price Bros., JONQUIERE, KENOGAMI & RIVERBEND, QUE.—PULP AND PAPER Wkrs. FEDERATION 
(CCCL): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—general wage increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ 
an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 
3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


St. LAWRENCE Corp., Rep Rock, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP AND PAPER 
Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) snp oTHers: 1-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—general wage 
increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging from 
4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. after 
15 yrs.); improvements in bereavement pay. 


Str. LAWRENCE Corp., THREE Rivers & DOoLBEAU, QUE.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PuLe AND PaPer Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—general 
wage increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1960; an additional increase ranging 
from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. 
after 15 yrs.); improvements in bereavement pay. 


STANLEIGH URANIUM Muinina, Errior Lake, ONT.—STEELWoRKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 850 empl.—an increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1960; an additional 5¢ an 
hr. eff. May 16, 1961; a further increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1962; $6 continuity bonus for 
empl. to a maximum of $400. 


Swirt CANADIAN, SIX PLANTS—PACKINGHOUSE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 2,800 empl.—general wage increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1960, and a further 6¢-an-hr. 
increase eff. April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. service starting in 1961 (previously 3 
wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 additional paid holiday. 


Toronto ELECTRIC CoMMISSIONERS, TORONTO, ONT.—PuBLic SERvicE Empr. (CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—general wage increase of 4% retroactive to Feb. 1, 1960, plus 
an additional 4% increase eff. Feb. 1, 1961. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Ninth Meeting, National Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation 


After rehabilitation, a group of handi- 
capped Canadians last year earned approx- 
imately $8,500,000. Had they not been 
returned to the labour force their upkeep 
would have cost the Canadian public an 
estimated $3,500,000. 

The figures were based on a sample 
survey covering 4,689 disabled persons with 
3,410 dependents, and were disclosed at the 
ninth meeting of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons, held in Ottawa in May. 

The meeting was held under the chair- 
manship of Brigadier James L. Melville, 
who was recently appointed Chairman of 
the Committee. He succeeds Dr. G. Fred 
McNally, former Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, who has retired after serv- 
ing as Chairman since the Committee’s 
inception in 1952. 

Brigadier Melville told the Committee 
that “rehabilitation and employment must 
go hand in hand and we must impress on 
every citizen of Canada that it is the ability 
of a handicapped person that counts, not 
his disability.” 

In his report to the Committee, Ian 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, said that the past year pro- 
vided evidence that the experimental period 
through which the rehabilitation program 
has passed has resulted in the establishment, 
in all parts of the country, of better means 
of reaching the disabled with the construc- 
tive forces of rehabilitation. 

Since the program began, Mr. Campbell 
said, Canada has seen established rehabili- 
tation offices in each of the provinces, 
growth in facilities for medical rehabilitation 
in hospitals, and “a significant increase in 
the number of professional personnel en- 
gaged in the medical side of this program.” 

The Committee heard that at least 15 new 
rehabilitation centres had come into being, 
at least 11 new centres for sheltered em- 
ployment had been established, the number 
of disabled persons receiving formal or 
on-the-job training had increased consider- 
ably, placement efforts of the National 
Employment Service have been extended, 
and efforts to co-ordinate the work being 
done by both voluntary and governmental 
agencies strengthened. 
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In the past 12 months, special placements 
officers of the National Employment Service 
had found employment for 17,940 handi- 
capped persons, 3,000 more than in the 
previous year, it was reported by A. G. 
Wilson of the NES. 

The Committee also heard a preliminary 
report from Frank S. Hatcher, Department 
of Labour, on a survey made of sheltered 
workshops in Canada. These provide em- 
ployment for handicapped persons who are 
not ready to enter the regular competitive 
employment market. 

Some members of the Committee ex- 
pressed concern over the fact that many 
persons with physical handicaps are not 
known to rehabilitation authorities and con- 
sequently are not getting the services they 
need. 

Referring to the rehabilitation program 
as a whole, Arthur H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, said, “we have a good 
vehicle for rehabilitation in this country, 
but we need to generate more horsepower 
in this vehicle so that we can move ahead 
at a faster rate.” He urged the Committee 
to examine seriously the operation and 
scope of the rehabilitation program. 

“Looking back over past progress,” Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, told 
the Committee, “it is quite obvious that 
facilities to deal with the problems of the 
disabled have expanded; greater interest 
has been developed in rehabilitation; co- 
operation between governments and volun- 
tary agencies has increased; thousands of 
disabled persons have been assisted to stand 
on their own feet and take their rightful 
place as productive citizens. 

“The contribution to their happiness has 
been great and the savings to the public 
purse considerable. And not only that. A 
productivity has been developed in these 
people that has benefited them and the 
whole of Canada as well...” 

Speaking on the provision of medical 
grants for rehabilitation, Dr. E. A. Wat- 
kinson of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare told the Committee 
that this year more than $2,600,000 is avail- 
able to the provinces through the Medical 
Rehabilitation Grant for the extension and 
development of their rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 


30th Meeting, Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Full employment in Canada requires, 
among other things, a work force that is 
adequately equipped to perform available 
jobs, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, told delegates to the 30th meeting 
of the Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, held in Ottawa on May 19 and 20. 


Chairman of the meeting was Dr. G. 
Fred McNally, Edmonton, Alta. 


Mr. Starr told the meeting that one of 
the many problems facing Canadians as 
they enter the 1960’s is the realistic relating 
of vocational education and training pro- 
grams to the social, economic and indus- 
trial situations that currently prevail. 


He noted that unemployment, whether 
due to seasonal, cyclical or technological 
reasons, has no easy or ready-made solu- 
tion, but that adequate education and train- 
ing is regarded as one of the means to 
cushion its heavy burden on Canadian 
society. 

“A well-balanced program,” said Mr. 
Starr, “to provide the potential industrial 
workers, the service and commercial work- 
ers and the professional and technical per- 
sonnel in proportion to the needs of our 
economy and the needs of our young people, 
1S PEQUITE Cy) cys.0;7 

Mr. Starr stressed the importance of 
keeping young people in school until they 
have the required background to undertake 
further training or employment as _ their 
capacity dictates. He added: 

“Full employment also places a demand 
on shorter range programs to retrain, up- 
grade, refresh, or rehabilitate those who for 
one reason or another require such training 
to adjust to changing conditions of employ- 
ment, age, or physical condition. 

“The Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil has been instrumental and helpful in 
establishing training programs for the unem- 
ployed, for the physically handicapped, for 
apprentices, trade and technical training 
programs, and programs at the high school 
level. 

“We have set up a research program on 
the training of skilled manpower for indus- 
try which is giving us a picture of what 
is needed. 

“We have undertaken an extensive ‘Stay 
in School’ campaign to try to point out the 
advantages of a high school education for 
all of our young people. 

“And yet many of our young people are 
dropping out of school or graduating with 
less than sufficient education and training 
to get and hold job opportunities that are 
available. 


“Many young people have been unable 
to find training facilities which they so 
badly need. 

“People are unemployed because they 
are unable to get the training necessary to 
take available jobs. 

“Our relations with industry on the kind 
and amount of training needed are not as 
good as they might be. 

“Co-ordination of school and on-the-job 
training might be improved to make our 
efforts more effective and efficient. 

“Tt seems that all of these things are 
related directly or indirectly to the great 
problem of unemployment which in the 
past year or two has reached well beyond 
the limits that any of us would want to see. 

“A great responsibility rests on all of 
us to look at our vocational training pro- 
gram in the light of present conditions, and 
especially for Council to recommend studies 
and measures that will realistically meet the 
needs of our present conditions, as they 
relate both to the requirements of Canadian 
industry and to the extension of training 
facilities and programs to provide training 
designed to widen the opportunities for 
employment of unskilled workers and for 
those workers who have been displaced by 
reason of technological changes in industry.” 

Delegates to the meeting, representing 
government, industry and labour, expressed 
themselves as fully in accord with the 
Minister’s contention that education of the 
adequate kind at the adequate time would 
go far toward eliminating unemployment 
from the Canadian scene. 

The meeting discussed ways of increasing 
training opportunities for the unemployed, 
the desirability of setting nation-wide stand- 
ards for courses in institutes of technology, 
and techniques to promote and encourage 
vocational training in agriculture. 

During the year ended March 31, more 
than 4,600 unemployed persons were trained 
under Schedule “M” of the Special Voca- 
tional Training Projects Agreement, but 
the Council agreed that expansion of this 
training was necessary. 

Some effort should be made to guarantee 
that a graduate of an institute of technology 
in any province is acceptable in all others, 
the Council declared. 

A standing committee was appointed to 
investigate what might be done to meet the 
vocational training needs in agriculture. 

The report of the Department’s Voca- 
tional Training Branch showed that the 
number of apprentices under the federal- 
provincial agreements was 19,962 at March 
31, an increase of 1,395 over the previous 
year. 
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Minister of Labour in N.B., 
Hon. A.E. Skaling Dies at 68 


Hon. Arthur E. Skaling, prominent in 
the Canadian trade union movement for 
more than 30 years, and from October 8, 
1952 New Brunswick Minister of Labour, 
died in Lancaster, N.B., May 24, at the 
age of 68 years. 

Hon. C. B. Sherwood, Minister of Agri- 
culture, was appointed Acting Minister of 
Labour, effective June 1. 

During his career, Mr. Skaling served as 
President of the Saint John Trades and 
Labour Council for 22 years; President for 
a period of the New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour, of which he was a member for 
24 years; President for a time of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America, Local No. 1, which he 
joined shortly after moving to Saint John 
in 1930. 

In 1955, Mr. Skaling was a member of 
the Canadian delegation to the 38th Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva. 

He was a member of the Saint John Com- 
mon Council from 1940 to 1944 and a 
member of the Executive of Mayors and 
Municipalities of Canada in 1944. 


Four International Unions Name 


New Men to President’s Post 


New presidents have been named by four 
international unions. 

Kenneth J. Brown, a Canadian, has been 
confirmed as President of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. He succeeds 
F. P. Slater, to whom he had been serving 
as administrative assistant. 

John J. Murphy, Secretary of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union since 1948, has succeeded Harry C. 
Bates, President since 1935, who retired 
last month. — 

David Sullivan, President of the Union’s 
largest local, has succeeded William L. 
McFetridge as President of the Building 
Service Employees’ International Union. 
Mr. McFetridge, a Vice-President of the 
AFL-CIO, was President of the Union for 
20 years. 

Roy E. Davidson, First Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers for seven years, on 
July 31 will become Grand Chief Engineer, 
succeeding Guy L. Brown, who last month 
announced his intention to retire on that 
date. 

The new President of the Lithographers 
had served five years as President of the 
Toronto local and was the Canadian mem- 
ber on the union’s international council. He 
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is a son of Arthur W. Brown, Vice-Presi- 
dent in Canada of the Lithographers. 
Harry C. Bates 

Although he has stepped down as Presi- 
dent of the Bricklayers, Harry C. Bates 
will continue to serve as a Vice-President 
of the AFL-CIO. He assumes the title of 
President Emeritus of the Union. 

Mr. Bates first joined the Bricklayers 
in 1900. He was elected president of a 
local in 1910, and was later a special repre- 
sentative of the international union. In 1920 
he was elected ninth Vice-President, and 
in 1924 he became Treasurer. He was 
elected First Vice-President in 1928. 

At the 1933 convention of the AFL in 
San Francisco he was elected Vice-President 
of the Federation. 

Mr. Bates has been succeeded by John 
Murphy, Secretary of the union since 1948, 
and before that Director of Organization 
for the AFL. He first joined the Brick- 
layers in 1926. 

William L. McFetridge 

William L. McFetridge entered the labour 
movement in 1923, when he joined the 
Chicago Flat Janitors Union. He became 
president of the local 14 years later, and 
continued to hold that position while serving 
as International President of the BSEIU. 

He will continue to serve as AFL-CIO 
vice-president and as a member of the 
Federation’s Executive Council. 

Guy L. Brown 

Guy L. Brown, Grand Chief Engineer 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers since 1953, started work as a 
locomotive firemen on the Chicago & North 
Western Railway in 1909. He was promoted 
to engineer in 1914, but continued to work 
mainly as a fireman, and was a local officer 
of the Brotherhood of Firemen and Engine- 
men for many years. 

He became a local chairman of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in 
1939, and was elected general chairman 
for the engineers on the C & NW in 1945. 
At the 1947 BLE convention he was elected 
an Alternate Assistant Grand Chief En- 
gineer, and he became an Assistant Grand 
Chief Engineer by succession in 1949. He 
assumed the top post in the union just 
before the 1953 convention on the death 
of James P. Shields, the Grand Chief En- 
gineer; and was elected in his own right at 
the convention. 


Determination to support a continuing 
program of publicity to persuade students 
to remain in school and get enough educa- 
tion to allow them to adequately meet the 
demands of employers was voiced at the 
74th meeting of Canada’s National Em- 
ployment Committee. 


Re-Organizing Head Office 
UIC Creates Two New Posts 


The appointments of M. D. Fidler as 
Director of Technical Services and of T. G. 
Morry as Director of Personnel and Ad- 
ministrative Services in the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission were announced at 
the end of May. Both men qualified for the 
newly created senior posts in interdepart- 
mental competitions held in connection with 
re-organization of a number of the Com- 
mission’s head office branches. 

Mr. Fidler was born in Calgary, where 
he played football for the Stampeders and 
won national titles in short-distance swim- 
ming. After 15 years in public auditing and 
accounting in Calgary, he became, in 1941, 
a district treasury officer for the Com- 
mission. In 1942, he was promoted to 
Assistant Chief Treasury Officer of the 
Commission in Ottawa, and in 1947 became 
Director of Organization and Personnel in 
the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Department of Finance. In 1959 
he was appointed Director of Administra- 
tion with the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Mr. Morry left the employ of the New- 
foundland Government in 1949 to join the 
Commission as district auditor for the 
province. He came to Ottawa in 1953 as 
a standards and methods officer, and in 
1955 was promoted to re-organize the 
enforcement operations of the Commission, 
later becoming Director of Enforcement 
until his appointment as Director of Per- 
sonnel in May 1958. 

He was born at Ferryland on the Avalon 
Peninsula, Newfoundland, and was educated 
in Newfoundland and at Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
worked in the United States for some years 
before returning to St. John’s to enter the 
government service. 


Disabled Persons Allowances, 
Old Age Assistance on Rise 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,688 at December 
31, 1959 to 8,671 at March 31, 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,044,012.18 for the quarter ended March 
31, compared with $1,052,019.43 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $27,393,995.21. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1959-60 amounted to $4,198,167.36, a de- 
crease of $36,964.12 from the $4,235,131.48 
in 1958-59. 


At March 31, the average monthly allow- 
ance in the provinces ranged from $50.27 
to $54.15. In all provinces the maximum 
allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons receiving old age assistance in Canada 
increased from 98,495 at December 31, 
1959 to 98,773 at the end of March 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,630,321.96 for the quarter ended March 
31, compared with $7,604,015.19 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $189,396,548.06, an increase of 
$140,263.70 over the expenditure of $30,- 
207,284.36 in 1958-59. 

The average monthly assistance in the 
provinces ranged from $48.79 to $53.15 
except for one province where the average 
was $45.69. In all provinces the maximum 
assistance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
increased from 49,446 at December 31, 
1959 to 49,889 at the end of March 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,079,489.78 for the quarter ended March 
31, compared with $4,024,492.06 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $55,724,790.70. 

Federal -expenditure for the fiscal year 
1959-60 amounted to $16,050,960.22, an 
increase of $720,592.06 over the $15,330,- 
368.16 in 1958-59. 

At March 31, the average monthly allow- 
ance in the provinces ranged from $52.67 
to $54.56. In all provinces the maximum 
allowance paid was $55 a month. 


BLFE Will Conduct Referendum 
On Setting Up Canadian Division 


A referendum on the question of estab- 
lishing a Canadian division of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (AFL-CIO-CLC) will be held among 
Canadian firemen, H. E. Gilbert, President 
of the Brotherhood, announced last month. 

As a result, 32 of the 44 Canadian lodges 
that had been withholding dues from the 
grand lodge since April 1 have consented 
to release the money. 

In connection with the referendum, Mr. 
Gilbert pointed out that he has no power 
to allow establishment of a Canadian divi- 
sion. Such action must be taken by a 
convention. The next convention of the 
Brotherhood is scheduled for 1963. 
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Gérard Picard Now President 
Of CCCL Printers’ Federation 


Gérard Picard, former President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, has been elected President by 
acclamation of the Federation of Printing 
Trades of Canada Registered (CCCL). He 
succeeds Roland Thibodeau, who becomes 
secretary. 

At the organization’s convention, held 
last month in St. Johns, Que., it was 
announced that the Federation will change 
its name to the Canadian Federation of 
the Printing Trades and Information. 

Following his term as President of the 
CCCL, Mr. Picard was for one year Presi- 
dent of the National Metal Trades Federa- 
tion (CCCL). 


Amendments to Labour Act 
Made by Alberta Legislature 


Prohibition of, or checks on certain kinds 
of picketing are provided by amendments 
to the Alberta Labour Act, which received 
Royal Assent early in April. The amend- 
ments also withdraw or limit the right to 
strike in certain cases: 

One of the amendments provides that 
a trade union shall not be certified by the 
Board of Industrial Relations, if, in the 
opinion of the Board, “application for mem- 
bership or membership in the trade union 
directly resulted from picketing of the 
place of business of the employer at which 
the employees affected are employed, or 
elsewhere.” 

It further provides that where an em- 
ployer has recognized a trade union and 
has entered into an agreement as a result 
of picketing, the agreement will not be 
deemed to be an agreement under the Act. 

Picketing in support of an illegal strike 
is made an offence under another amend- 
ment. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
given authority under one of the amend- 
ments, in cases where “life or property 
would be in serious jeopardy by reason of” 
stoppages or impending stoppages of work 
affecting the supplying of water, heat, elec- 
tricity or gas to the public or any part of 
the public, or a stoppage or impending 
stoppage of hospital services; to declare by 
proclamation that normal procedures in the 
dispute are to be replaced by emergency 
procedures. After the date fixed in the pro- 
clamation, any such stoppage becomes an 
offence under the Act. The Minister is 
then empowered to provide machinery to 
help the parties to reach a settlement. 

Another new provision of the Act makes 
it an unfair labour practice for an em- 
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ployee to refuse to perform work for his 
employer “for the reason that other work 
will be or has been performed by any class 
of persons being or not being members of 
a trade union or other organization.” For 
a trade union representative to authorize, 
or to consent to encourage, an employee’s 
refusal to work under these circumstances 
is also an unfair labour practice. 

It was previously an offence under the 
Act to threaten an employee with dismissal 
or in any other way, or to cause loss of 
employment, in order to prevent an em- 
ployee from exercising trade union activi- 
ties. One of the new amendments makes it 
an offence to threaten or injure an em- 
ployee in such a way in order to prevent 
him from joining a trade union. Another 
amendment prohibits an employee or a 
trade union representative from using 
threats or coercion in order to encourage 
or discourage trade union activity. The 
scope of this provision is extended to cover 
any person. 

A proposal to amend the Judicature Act 
by eliminating the use of ex parte injunc- 
tions in labour disputes was removed from 
the bill in committee of the whole House. 


Conversion to Diesels Completed 


On Canadian National Railways 


Diesel locomotives now do all the haul- 
ing on the Canadian National Railways. 
The last steam locomotive to operate on 
the 25,000-mile system arrived at Winnipeg 
from The Pas, Man., on April 25, it was 
announced on May 31. 

There now are 2,144 diesel locomotives 
and 28 self-propelled diesel cars operating 
across the system. 

Building of diesel repair and maintenance 
shops has kept pace with the CNR’s conver- 
sion program. Major shops for complete 
overhaul are located at Moncton, Montreal 
and Winnipeg. Road switchers are over- 
hauled every four or five years, road freight 
locomotives every 360,000 miles and road 
passenger locomotives every 700,000. 

Prince Edward Island was the first prov- 
ince to be entirely served by diesels. The 
entire Atlantic region, with headquarters in 
Moncton, was converted by 1957. It was 
the first region in the system to lose steam 
power. 

The Central region became fully con- 
verted last year, when the region’s last 
steam locomotive left Montreal on April 
17, 1959. The Western region was fully con- 
verted to diesel power this year. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway expects to 
complete its conversion to diesel equipment 
by early next year. 


Office Mechanization Hasn’t Yet 


Made Inroads into Employment 


Mechanization in offices may be increas- 
ing, but so far it has made few inroads 
into employment, delegates attending the 
41st conference of the National Office 
Management Association in Montreal last 
month were told. 

In the opinion of one speaker, the demand 
for office workers in the United States 


alone will increase by 35 per cent by the 
end of the present decade. 

Another speaker told the delegates that 
electronic computers can do a certain 
amount of prognosticating “but their accur- 
acy is no better than the information fed 
to them” by human beings. He could not 
forecast when the automatic office will 
arrive, but urged his listeners: “Don’t hold 
your breath until it gets here.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 

April 26—The Proposed changes in regu- 
lations relating to the payment of old age 
assistance, disability allowances and blind 
persons allowances, tentatively agreed to at 
a meeting last September 28 and 29, have 
been circulated in draft form to the proy- 
inces, who must indicate their official con- 
currence before further steps can be taken, 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replies to a question (p. 3274). 

Work on CNR passenger cars will not 
be done at London shops after the end of 
July, but work on medium and heavy 
repairs to freight cars, work equipment and 
miscellaneous equipment, employing up- 
wards of 300 men, will not be affected. 
Those employed in the passenger car work- 
shop will have an opportunity to transfer 
to other assignments, the Minister of Trans- 
port replies to a question (p. 3316). 

April 27—A $15,000,000 Colombo Plan 
contribution to Pakistan is announced by 
the Minister of External Affairs. The funds 
will be used for Canadian commodities 
and equipment to help in Pakistan’s econ- 
omic development program (p. 3317). 

Apartheid in South Africa is discussed. 
The House was debating a motion to 
adjourn for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public interest 
(p. 3319). 

April 28—Immigration Service advertise- 
ments in Great Britain carry lists of occu- 
pations in which there are vacancies in 
Canada. “There are always a few openings 
at various places in Canada,” the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration says in 
answer to a question (p. 3347). 

Progress reported on second reading of 
Bill C-57, to amend the Trans-Canada High- 
way Act (p. 3349). 

May 2—Federal aid to Atlantic Provinces 
discussed in debate on motion that the 


House go into committee of supply (p. 
3551). Hon. J. W. Pickersgill (Bonavista- 
Twillingate) moves an amendment urging 
consideration of four proposed components 
of a “comprehetnsive and planned program 
of federal assistance” (p. 3461). Erhart 
Regier (Burnaby-Coquitlam) moves an 
amendment to the amendment to add a 
fifth proposal (p. 3464). 

May 3—Federal aid to Atlantic Provinces 
again debated (p. 3498). Amendment to 
the amendment is defeated, 211 to 8 (p. 
3522); the amendment, by 166 to 51 (p. 
8503). 

“Drastic fall-off in housing starts’ is 
subject of grievance by J. R. Garland 
(Nipissing) (p. 3524). The Minister of 
Public Works predicts a total of 123,000 
housing starts this year, slightly lower than 


his earlier prediction of 125,000 (p. 3533). . 


May 4—Loans aggregating $19 million 
were made to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund by government agencies between April 
19 and April 29, the Minister of Finance 
informs the House (p. 3540). 


Policy of allowing farmers’ sons from 
European countries to accept employment 
on Canadian farms for the farming season 
is not a new policy, the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration informs a questioner. 
This is the third year young farmers have 
come from Holland, the first from Belgium 
(p. 3545). 

May 6—Committee has been appointed 
to consult with representatives of the On- 
tario Government, mining companies and 
the community of Elliot Lake, and has 
been empowered to examine the possibility 
and feasibility of any projects under federal 
jurisdiction that might be considered for 
location in the Elliot Lake area, the Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce announces in 
reply to a question (p. 3632). 
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May 9—There have been continual in- 
stances of fraud in connection with claims 
for unemployment insurance benefits prac- 
tically throughout the existence of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Minister 
of Labour says in answer to Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier (Laurier), who asked the Minister 
to comment on the remarks of his Parlia- 
mentary Secretary (p. 3682). (The Par- 
liamentary Secretary’s address is summarized 
on page 582 of this issue.) 

Introduction of a bill that will provide for 
deferring of income tax on certain profit- 
sharing plans is approved. The measure 
proposes to amend the Income Tax Act to 
make provisions under which amounts allo- 
cated under a profit-sharing plan shall not 
be included in taxable income until actually 
received (p. 3719). 


May 1i1—Advertisements have been 
placed in the British Isles by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration invit- 
ing immigrants to Canada and outlining 
employment opportunities in the construc- 
tion industry, the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration replies to a question (p. 
SH 

In setting up a committee to explore the 
possibilities of maintaining and extending 
a high level of employment, the Senate 
acted on its own initiative, the Minister of 
Labour replies to a question (p. 3780). 

May 12—-Committee dealing with Elliot 
Lake will also deal with Bancroft and 
Uranium City, “because these areas deserve 
the same consideration as Elliot Lake,” the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce replies 
to a question (p. 3809). 

Housing loans by approved lenders dur- 
ing the first four months of 1960 totalled 
4,023 compared with 5,737 in the same 
period of 1959, the Minister of Public 
Works says in reply to a question. But in 
the week ended May 6, there were 668 loans 
compared with 576 in the same week last 
year (p. 3811). 

May 13—Motion to adjourn to discuss 
“the imminent termination of unemployment 
insurance seasonal benefits to approximately 
200,000 unemployed persons” was not 
accepted by the Speaker (p. 3853). 

There were 1,979 prosecutions completed 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion in connection with unemployment 
insurance frauds during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1960, and $2,008,165.65 
recovered from claimants not entitled to 
benefits, the Minister of Labour replies to 
a question (p. 3895). 

May 16—Report on Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ conference given by Rt. 
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Hon. John G. Diefenbaker (p. 2898). He 
said he hoped the South African Govern- 
ment would heed “and heed quickly the 
appeal that was made to it” concerning its 
racial policies. 

Bill C-57, to amend the Trans-Canada 
Highway Act to extend the period of federal 
payments and to increase the maximum 
expenditures, read the third time and passed 
(p. 3928). 

Bill C-61, to amend the Railway Act to 
permit grants to be made from the grade 
crossing fund for a further period of three 
years beyond January 31, 1961, introduced 
and read the first time (p. 3942). 


May 17—Bill C-61, to amend the Rail- 
way Act, read the second time, considered 
in committee, reported, read the third time 
and passed (p. 3955). 


May 18—Figures on housing starts and 
completions in the first four months of 
1960 given by the Minister of Public Works 
(p. 4003). 

May 19—Bill C-63, to amend the Old 
Age Security Act to permit the payment of 
pensions to pensioners who leave Canada, 
given first reading (p. 4055). 

May 20—Approved lenders are now com- 
ing into the housing loan market, the 
Minister of Public Works says in reply to a 
question about a change in the $5,000 limit 
on incomes of applicants for loans. Applica- 
tions amounting to $50 million have already 
been received (p. 4077). 

Provincial payments to hospitals during 
1959 totalled $300,938,192.97, the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare replies to 
a question. Federal advance payments under 
the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Serv- 
ices Act were based on the provincial pay- 
ments (p. 4122). 


May 23—National advisory board on 
economic development and automation 
called for in non-confidence motion. The 
board should have representatives of gov- 
ernment, industry, labour, agriculture and 
the universities, the motion said (p. 4128). 
The Minister of Labour says setting up of 
such a committee would be “setting up a 
Cabinet outside of the Cabinet” (p. 4163). 

May 24—Debate continues on the motion 
to set up a national advisory board on 
economic development and automation (p. 
4178). The motion is defeated, 136 to 43 
(p. 4204). 

Provision for earlier vesting in industrial 
pension plans would be made by the Gov- 
ernment through the Income Tax Act, says 
W. H. McMillan (Welland) in bringing up 
a grievance that “for the most part there 
are no vesting rights in industrial pension 
schemes in vogue in our country” (p. 4205). 


Third Constitutional Convention of 
the Canadian Labour Congress 


Almost unanimous approval given to proposed formation of new political party. 
SIU and Teamsters expelled for raiding other CLC affiliates. Congress calls 
for higher wages, all-inclusive social security system; raises per capita tax 


Almost unanimous approval of the pro- 
posed formation of a new political party 
in Canada was given by the 3rd Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, held in Montreal April 25 to 29, 
thus carrying one step further the project 
begun at the 1958 convention in Winnipeg 
(L.G. 1958, p. 586). Accredited delegates 
numbered 1,726. 

The Congress made clear its determina- 
tion to enforce its constitutional prohibition 
against jurisdictional warfare between mem- 
ber unions by expelling two unions that 
had been found guilty of raiding other CLC 
affiliates. The Seafarers’ International Union 
was expelled forthwith; the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters was given 30 
days in which to agree to conform to the 
constitution. * 

(The latest edition of the Department’s 
_ directory of labour organizations, Labour 
Organization in Canada, lists the Teamsters’ 
Canadian membership as 37,943, and the 
Seafarers’ as 15,700.) 

Of the 475 resolutions submitted to the 
convention, not much more than a third 
were dealt with, the remainder being left 
for the incoming executive when the con- 
vention adjourned. Because of lack of time, 
the reports of three of the thirteen con- 
vention committees were not brought before 
the delegates. 

In a statement on economic policy 
adopted by the convention, the CLC called 
for an increase in Canadians’ buying power 
in order to provide and maintain full em- 
ployment. The statement enumerated nine 
steps that could be taken to increase buying 
power, the first of which was to “press for 
higher wages.” 

A new, all-inclusive social security pro- 
gram gained overwhelming support of the 
delegates. The convention asked for a 
government inquiry into the price of drugs, 
and recommended a system of free educa- 
tion for all, including university education. 

The delegates showed their disapproval 
of racial discrimination by passing a 
strongly worded resolution condemning the 
South African Government’s policy of 
apartheid. They reinforced this by under- 


*Expulsion of the Teamsters was made effective 
June 1 by the CLC Executive Council after the 
union failed to send a representative to meet with 
the Council. 


taking to give full support to a boycott of 
South African goods, arranged to start on 
May 1. 

Constitutional amendments passed at the 
convention increased the per capita tax of 
affiliated organizations and directly char- 
tered unions. Other amendments increased 
the salaries of the four principal officers of 
the Congress. 

But the delegates resisted all attempts 
to amend the constitution to remove the 
clause prohibiting affiliation of any union 
controlled or dominated by Communists 
or other totalitarians. 

An amended resolution that was adopted 
after delegates had refused to accept a 
recommendation to reject the original urged 
all unions to make it a policy not to cross 
picket lines. But the convention rejected a 
resolution calling for the setting up of a 
central strike fund. 

All four executive officers—President 
Claude Jodoin, Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald, and Executive Vice-Presidents 
Stanley Knowles and William Dodge— 
were re-elected by acclamation. 

Guest speakers included Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour; Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, Premier and Minister of Labour 
of Quebec; and four fraternal delegates, 
two from the Trades Union Congress, one 
from the AFL-CIO and one from the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Senator Sarto Fournier, Mayor of Mont- 
real, welcomed the delegates to the city. 


Claude Jodoin 

A strong appeal for support of a new 
left-wing political reform party was made 
by President Claude Jodoin in his address 
at the opening of the convention. 

While asserting that the CLC will remain 
first of all a trade union organization, he 
affirmed strongly the right of unions “to 
undertake political activities and to try 
to elect a government of their liking.” 

So that there should be no doubt of 
his own stand in this matter, he added that 
he was “wholeheartedly in support” of the 
resolution proposed by the Executive 
Council to form a new political party and 
that he hoped “it will have the kind of 
resounding support that will leave no doubt 
as to where we as a labour movement 
stand.” 
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In his 5,000-word address, read alter- 
natively in English and in French, the 
President discussed varied matters such as 
unemployment, inflation, labour legislation, 
education, world peace, defence spending, 
international affairs, automation and the 
South African situation. 

Mr. Jodoin first spoke of “the waste and 
tragedy” of unemployment during the past 
winter and expressed the fear that it would 
become “year-round unemployment”. 

He again suggested the calling by the 
federal Government of a conference at 
which all levels of government—federal, 
provincial and municipal—would meet with 
the representatives of management and 
labour so that an intensified attack could 
be launched against unemployment. 

“We have just entered a new decade,” 
he said, “and we are on the threshold of 
great new economic developments with 
national boundaries giving way to inter- 
national market areas. In such a world, 
with all its implications, there is simply no 
room for the gross inefficiencies that are 
reflected in large numbers of workers out 
of jobs.” 

Mr. Jodoin recalled that, since the last 
convention, the labour movement has “been 
made the target for the most vicious type of 
attack. 

“We reject these accusations and slan- 
ders,” he said. “If Canadians enjoy higher 
living standards today than they did a year 
ago, if there is growing concern about the 
rights of individuals in a free society, if 
there is more leisure for all of us, it is 
because organized labour has been a vital 
factor in the life of Canada.” 

Much more needs to be done, said Mr. 
Jodoin. “We have a very real need for a 
comprehensive medical plan that will give 
protection and service to all Canadians in 
time of illness; we need a national pension 
plan that will provide a reasonable standard 
of living for our older citizens.” 

Mr. Jodoin called upon the membership 
to “face up to the realities and obligations 
of life in a political democracy.” He denied 
that “direct participation in political issues 
through a particular party is something 
foreign to the labour movement. In one way 
or another, labour movements over a great 
many years in this and other countries have 
taken an active part in politics,” he said. 

He was warmly applauded when he 
added: 

And so I say to you today that for the 
unions that make up this Congress to associate 
themselves freely with the party of their choice 
is consistent with the role that unions, as a 
social force working for the betterment of all 
mankind, have to play. I would go further and 


say that not only have unions a right to under- 
take political activities and to try to elect a 
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government of their liking; but they have a 
responsibility to help provide the people of 
their country with an opportunity to exercise 
a meaningful choice as to their representation 
in Parliament and the legislatures and municipal 
councils. 


The President reaffirmed that the CLC 
should not itself become an appendage of 
any political party. He explained: “As in 
the case of the British TUC and labour 
organiaztions in other countries, so we will, 
most certainly, remain first of all a trade 
union organization. We shall retain our 
rights as trade unionists regardless of what 
party happens to be in power.” 

Turning to education, Mr. Jodoin stated 
that the labour movement is concerned 
about the educational needs of the children 
of our country and about education as a 
continuing experience. 

And, he asserted, although the historical 
rights of the provinces must be preserved, 
“this does not diminish for a moment the 
obligation of the federal Government to 
use its resources toward eliminating the 
imbalance that exists between the children 
of one province and another in terms of 
their educational resources.” 

The President of the CLC declared that 
the preservation of world peace and justice 
is the most important problem of our time. 
He saw in mutual and simultaneous disarm- 
ament the best defence against war. 

Mr. Jodoin stated that “we do not need 
atomic warheads in Canada and we cannot 
effectively maintain them.” He also called 
for .a reduced defence budget, claiming 
that the money thus saved “could be 
used at home or for increased aid to the 
economically under-developed countries 
abroad.” 

Mr. Jodoin referred to the position taken 
by the CLC in regard to South Africa. 

The apartheid policy of South Africa is an 
example of the blind obstinacy of a white 
minority trying to impose a system of slavery 
on the overwhelming majority of the native 
population. We spoke with some emphasis of 
the South African situation when we met the 
Government earlier this year, and it was 
obvious that these remarks caused the Prime 
Minister some annoyance. We have no apology 
to make for the stand we have taken on behalf 
of the people in South Africa who have been 
the victims of the most inhuman treatment. 

He also pledged continued support to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, stating that the CLC plans to 
increase its contributions to the Interna- 
tional Solidarity Fund and that it “shall not 
hesitate to make real sacrifice to the cause 
of trade union solidarity.” 

The President reported that the CLC has 
not yet been able to reach agreement with 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour on a unity formula acceptable 
to the Congress. 


The Minister of Labour 


Techniques in dealing with men and 
women must keep pace with the techniques 
of industry itself, suggested the Minister 
of Labour in a 2,000-word address to the 
convention. 

The Honourable Michael Starr called for 
a whole new approach to the problem of 
labour-management relations, one that will 
mean closer working arrangements between 
labour and management. 

“IT would advocate an open-minded 
approach in labour-management relations,” 
he said. “In such matters as portable pen- 
‘sions, mobility of labour within industries 
and within plants, automation, and other 
matters of contention, a ‘new look’ may be 
required in labour-management relations.” 

Mr. Starr warned that “the human ele- 
ment in labour can be ignored only with 
peril.” 

“In the Government,” said the Minister, 
“there is deep concern that those who are 
displaced by technological advances in in- 
dustry should be retrained in order that 
they may once again take their places in 
the assembly line of progress. 

“This is the age of the skilled worker,” 
declared Mr. Starr. “We must increase the 
level of training skills in order to keep up 
employment and to keep high productivity 
at manageable cost.” 

Stating that in Canada it should not be 
necessary to import technicians, he listed 
among the measures now being studied in 
this field: stepped-up apprenticeship train- 
ing, improved technical schools, closer ties 
between the schools and the plants. 

Mr. Starr recalled that in its last sub- 
mission to the Government, the CLC 
referred to attacks being made on labour. 
He believed that labour and management 
have a tremendous responsibility to seek 
out and explore those areas of mutual 
interest that are beneficial to both rather 
than those that divide. 

The rights of both management and 
labour are preserved in our federal legisla- 
tion, he said. “As long as I am Minister 
of Labour, those rights will neither be 
infringed nor abridged,” he pledged. 

At the same time, he stated that labour- 
management problems are best solved 
through mutual arrangements and on a 
voluntary basis “rather than through legalis- 
tic coercion.” 

He praised the Canadian Jabour move- 
ment for having “done a good job of 
keeping its house in order.” 

The Minister deplored the fact that “in 
the midst of our economic expansion, with 
the highest employment on record, there 
is unemployment.” 


% 
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—Portigal & Ayers, Winnipeg 
The Minister of Labour 


He drew applause from the delegates 
when, after having mentioned the different 
kinds of unemployment as listed by the 
economists, he said: “I do not think that a 
person who is out of work is too concerned 
about what .type of unemployment he is 
suffering from. He just wants a job.” 

Mr. Starr stated that the type of unem- 
ployment that flows from the very complex- 
ity of our industrial organization can and 
must be tackled by labour, by management 
and by government. 

“In the field of technical change, our 
industrial operation must never be allowed 
to become so big, so aloof, so indifferent, 
as to lose sight of the individual and his 
needs,” he warned. 

He added that since we are not fully 
aware of all the effects and side effects of 
automation, increased productivity through 
technological changes does not justify an 
abrupt or all-out implementation of auto- 
mation. 

Mr. Starr registered his concern for the 
individual over the age of 40 who is unable 
to obtain a decent job. He referred to his 
campaign among employers on this subject, 
saying that the response has been gratifying. 

“I have received indications from many 
employers that they have already modified 
their attitude or are prepared to modify 
their policies in this matter,” he said. 

Mr. Starr added that he is determined 
to carry on his campaign for the employ- 
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ment of older workers “until the situation 
is rectified to quite an extent.” 

Mr. Starr referred to the fact that the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
the Training Branch of the Department of 
Labour, in co-operation with provisional 
departments, made it possible, last year, for 
6,000 unemployed persons to follow some 
800 courses approved by the Commission 
and at the same time receive benefits. 

The Minister also referred to the changes 
to Unemployment Insurance Regulations 
172 and 173 so that severance pay, bonuses 
and gratuities are no longer considered as 
earnings, and that holiday pay will be so 
considered only under certain circumstances. 
“In other words,” he pointed out, “the 
whole situation reverts back to what it was.” 

He said that the representations of the 
CLC in this matter received careful con- 
sideration, adding that “as you can see, they 
were not without effect.” 

Mr. Starr also spoke of the federal Gov- 
ernment’s Municipal Winter Works Pro- 
gram, which, this winter, provided some 
50,000 jobs directly on site and stimulated 
needed municipal construction to the value 
of more than $100 million. 

“It is my personal opinion,” the Minis- 
ter said, “that we can lick many of the 
problems of seasonal unemployment in 
Canada—or at least reduce it to a point in 
keeping with the second highest standard 
of living in the world. I can assure you 
that we will take whatever measures are 
necessary to do so.” 

In his opening remarks the Minister 
paid a tribute to the late Aaron Mosher, 
Honorary President of the CLC, referring 
to him as “a good Canadian, a good labour 


” 


man. 
New Political Party 


The convention, in a boisterous bedlam, 
solidly sanctioned the creation of a new 
left-of-centre political party. 

After a 34-hour debate, during which 32 
speakers favoured the new party, three 
opposed it and one was non-committal, the 
delegates voted overwhelmingly to give the 
CLC a mandate to continue working toward 
the creation of a new federal political party. 

Fewer than two dozen of the 1,600 dele- 
gates present at the Wednesday evening 
session opposed the resolution (see box) 
submitted by Eamon Park, chairman of the 
Political Education Committee. 

The afternoon session was marked, how- 
ever, by the dramatic walk-out of the 43- 
member International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers delegation in protest against 
political action. 

Spokesman Angus MacDonald, of Van- 
couver, read a prepared statement to the 
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effect that the IBEW wished to take a 
neutral position on the new party and that 
it opposed “any part of its per capita dues 
to the CLC being used or channelled to the 
formation or assistance of any political 
party.” 

He added that the IBEW delegates would 
be back after the convention had disposed 
of the political action resolution. 

The overwhelming show of hands in 
favour of the new party was the signal for 
an exhuberant demonstration on the floor 
of the convention: delegates stood and 
cheered, confetti flew, and there was an 
impromptu chorus of “Solidarity Forever” 
followed by six cheers, three for the Con- 
gress, three for the new party. The session 
was then adjourned, almost a full hour 
before the scheduled time. 

The resolution re-affirmed the Congress’ 
two-year-old decision to study the possibility 
of founding a new party (L.G. 1958, p. 
589). The next step is likely to take place 
at the CCF convention at Regina this 
summer. Then, a year from now, a found- 
ing convention for the new party is con- 
templated. 

Chairman Park, Assistant Canadian Direc- 
tor of the United Steelworkers of America, 
said that labour does not seek to dominate 
the new political party. “We want to play 
our part with the CCF, the farmers, and 
other progressive groups in building a better 
Canada,” he added. 

The parade of rank-and-file speakers at 
the microphone represented all provinces. 
None of the CLC officials on the platform 
spoke in the discussion. 

Argument in favour ranged from the need 
of legislative powers to achieve economic 
gains to the need to create a sense of 
realism in political life through a system 
of right and left. 

A. R. Denton, International Association 
of Machinists, Winnipeg, warned against 
a class party, that is, one dominated by 
labour. 

The convention, wishing to clear the air 
as to the portent of the new party resolu- 
tion, reasserted by a resolution “that affilia- 
tion with the New Party shall be on a 
voluntary basis from CLC-affiliated organi- 
zations and chartered local unions and 
their membership.” 

The delegates also restated the position 
of the CLC itself: It shall not itself become 
an integral part of the new party but it 
shall co-operate with the new party and 
with the fullest assistance encourage the 
affiliation of CLC affiliates with the party. 

The CLC thus expressed recognition that 
some of its affiliates are obligated, by the 


Resolution on New Political Party 


WHEREAS the events of the past two 
years have shown the correctness of the 
Winnipeg resolution of this congress and the 
continuing need for a broadly based political 
instrument of the Canadian people; and 

WHEREAS the response inside the labour 
movement and from the public generally 
has shown the great possibility for effective 
political action which lies ahead; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that 
this convention: 

(1) Accepts and approves the report of 
the Executive Council, including the general 
principles set out in the study papers 
referred to therein, and hereby endorses the 
steps taken by the Council to carry out the 
instructions and mandate of the last con- 
vention. 

(2) Instructs the Executive Council to 
continue its participation in the work of 
the National Committee for the New Party 


character of the employment of their mem- 
bers, to maintain a position of political 
neutrality. 

Commented Mike Punshon, of the Pain- 
ters Union, Toronto: “This should clarify 
the situation and show that public service 
employees can join the CLC.” 


Expulsion of SIU 


The Seafarers’ International Union did 
not appear before the convention when 
given an opportunity to appeal its threatened 
expulsion from the Congress. Two days 
later, approval of the report of the com- 
mittee on officers’ reports, which contained 
a recommendation that the STU be expelled 
“as of the date of the adoption of this 
report,” removed the seamen’s union from 
affiliation with the CLC. 

The Union had been suspended on June 
18, 1959, by the CLC Executive Council 
for raiding another CLC affiliate, the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
(L.G., July 1959, p. 681). 

When, on the second day of the conven- 
tion, President Jodoin offered the platform 
to any SIU representative at the conven- 
tion, no one came forward. The convention 
moved on to the next item on its agenda 
and the question of the SIU expulsion did 
not come up again until two days later, 
when the committee on officers’ reports 
submitted its report. 

The committee had originally proposed to 
recommend that the expulsion should take 
effect after six months, if the union mean- 
time failed to satisfy the Executive Council 
of its intention to conform to the rules of 
the Congress. 

The chairman of the committee said that 
unions were not needlessly expelled. He 
pointed. out that the SIU had ignored the 
opportunity it had been given to come to 


and the Executive Council is hereby author- 
ized to assist by all appropriate means in 
the preparations for and in the calling of 
a Founding Convention at a time and place 
and on a basis to be decided by the National 
Committee. 


(3) Urges the Executive Council, affiliates 
of the Congress, provincial federations and 
local labour councils to bring this resolution 
to the attention of all local unions and 
their members and to encourage their 
democratic participation in the formation 
of the political instrument envisaged herein, 
as well as in its work and activities after 
it is formed. 


(4) Re-affirms its determination that the 
new political instrument shall be organized 
on such a basis that it will be fully repre- 
sentative of farmers, members of the CCF 
and other liberally-minded groups and in- 
dividuals as well as of labour, so that it 
may faithfully serve the best interests of 
all the people of Canada. 


the convention and plead its case, and he 
said that the committee had considered the 
Executive Council’s report on the matter 
and had decided to recommend adoption 
of that report. The recommendation was 
approved. 


Expulsion of Teamsters 


Immediately after the vote on the expul- 
sion of the SIU had been taken, President 
Jodoin rose to explain the decision of the 
Executive Council in the case against the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters on 
charges of raiding the membership of two 
other affiliates of the Congress—the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, and 
the United Brick and Clay Workers. 

Mr. Jodoin said that the 40,000-member 
Teamsters Union had been found guilty by 
the executive on charges of raiding. The 
constitution must be abided by. Efforts had 
been made to settle the matter by negotia- 
tion. “If we don’t settle our own problems, 
we shall be legislated against,” he said. The 
Teamsters had refused to accept the terms 
laid down by the Executive Council for 
settling the dispute, Mr. Jodoin said, and 
on behalf of the Council he moved that if 
the Brotherhood did not abide by the con- 
stitution, it should stand expelled 30 days 
from that date. 

I. M. (Casey) Dodds, Canadian Director 
of the Teamsters, in defending his union’s 
stand complained that he had had only 
three and a half hours in which to prepare 
his statement. He said that with regard to 
the employees of Canadian Pacific Mer- 
chandising Services, his union was prepared 
to allow the question of which union was 
to represent these employees to be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the employees them- 
selves. 

Frank Hall, Vice President of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
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saying that some of the statements Mr. 
Dodds had made were red herrings, declared 
that the real issue was whether the con- 
stitution was to be observed and upheld. 
The basic fact was that the Teamsters had 
raided the membership of his Brotherhood, 
which for the past 40 years had had a 
contract with the CPR covering the em- 
ployees who were included in the new 
department, known as Merchandise Services, 
that the CPR had set up in British 
Columbia. 

Mr. Hall contended that the employees 
included in this new department were freight 
handlers and express workers, who belong 
to a nation-wide group of railway employees 
who are all covered under one set of con- 
tracts negotiated by his union. 


In the discussion that followed, some of 
the delegates supported the Teamsters. 
More than one said that the dispute should 
have been settled by bringing the two 
parties together. 


William Mahoney, United Steelworkers, 
said that every effort had been made to 
settle the dispute by bringing the parties 
together. He pointed out that the Teamsters 
would have 30 days in which to comply 
with the constitution, and “If the Teamsters 
are out of the Congress in 30 days, it will 
be by their decision,” he declared. 

The motion to expel the Teamsters within 
30 days if it did not abide by the con- 
stitution was approved by a large majority. 
Only an estimated 150 delegates voted 
against it. 


Economic Policy 


Only by putting more buying power into 
the hands of the people can Canada develop 
the new economic frontier presented by the 
“vast unsatisfied needs of the people, here 
and abroad,” the CLC declared in a state- 
ment on economic policy approved by the 
convention. The statement enumerated nine 
ways to raise the people’s buying power. 

“Higher wages” was given the No. 1 
place on the list. 

These unmet needs can provide full pro- 
duction, full employment and steadily rising 
standards of living “as far into the future 
as we can see.” the statement declared. And 
full employment with progressively rising 
living standards for all “continue to be the 
main goal of Canadian Labour.” 

Instead of full employment, Canada now 
has high unemployment in a booming 
economy, the CLC asserted. Unemployment 
in March was worse than for any March 
since the war with the single exception of 
March 1958, yet production was at an all- 
time high. To put an end to this situation, 
governments, management and labour must 
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exert all their energies: “but the heaviest 
responsibility rests upon the National Gov- 
ernment, which alone has the necessary 
powers and resources to make ful employ- 
ment effective,” the statement said. 

One of the measures slowing down the 
rate of annual growth and causing steady 
unemployment is the “tight money” policy. 
“Neither the current degree of inflation 
nor its causes justifies a tight money 
policy,” the CLC declared. 

A tight money policy makes sense only 
in the case of “demand” inflation—too many 
dollars chasing too few goods—which, to 
a large extent, is caused by excessive con- 
sumer demand in an economy with no 
idle manpower and no idle plant capacity. 
But today there is unemployment and 
unused plant capacity. As long as the money 
pumped into the economy is no more than 
necessary to employ such idle resources, 
there is likely to be little danger of infla- 
tion, the statement said. 

“Creeping” inflation may be the price 
the nation has to pay to achieve maximum 
growth and full employment; “we may 
not be able to eliminate inflation altogether 
and at the same time have full employment,” 
the statement admitted. If this is so, the 
logical thing to do would be to try to find 
ways of keeping inflation “to the absolute 
minimum consistent with the maintenance 
of maximum economic growth and full 
employment.” 

To provide and maintain full employ- 
ment, to provide jobs for those now unem- 
ployed and to absorb annual increases in 
the labour force, the Canadian economy 
must grow at a faster annual rate. And to 
sustain a faster rate of growth, there is 
the unmet need in Canada for housing, 
schools, hospitals; and in the underdeveloped 
countries for our machinery. 

The nine ways in which buying power 
can be raised, the CLC believes, are: 

1. By pressing for higher wages; 

2. By reducing working hours and main- 
taining take-home pay, thus spreading avail- 
able employment; 

3. By increasing old age security benefits 
and family allowances; 

4. By a public investment program in 
housing, school, hospitals and roads; 

5. By increased efforts to promote ex- 
ports; 

6. By a planned immigration policy; 

7. By adequate measures to increase 
farm purchasing power; 

8. By a substantial increase in Canada’s 
contributions to the Colombo Plan and 
United Nations technical assistance; 

9. By special measures to help depressed 
industries and depressed areas. 


Social Security 


In a series of resolutions the CLC called 
for an all-inclusive social security program. 
The. major. resolution urged establishment 
by the federal Government of “a unified, 
integrated system of social security that 
would provide a minimum health and 
decency standard of living.” 

Existing measures would have to be im- 
proved to meet such a standard, the resolu- 
tion said, and additional legislation enacted 
to meet the following needs: loss of income 
due to illness, medical care in all its phases, 
maternity, invalidity, death of the bread- 
winner, funeral expenses, and retirement. 
Benefits under such a system should, “to 
the greatest extent possible,” be available 
“as of right,” the resolution added. 

Other resolutions demanded improve- 
ments in old age pensions to increase pay- 
ment to $75 a month payable at age 65 
without a means test, greater federal finan- 
cial support towards the cost of building 
hospitals and other hospital costs not now 
covered by hospital insurance, establishment 
of a national system of old age security 
over and above the one now in effect, 
removal of the restriction that prevenis 
old age pensioners from living abroad, and 
increases in family allowances to restore 
“their original purchasing power.” 

In another resolution the CLC asked for 
immediate introduction of a national health 
insurance plan that would provide preven- 
tive and diagnostic as well as curative and 
rehabilitation services, drugs and appliances 
provided by physicians, surgeons, dentists 
and other specialists and agencies. 

A federal government investigation into 
the drug industry, its profits, and its pricing 
and business policies was called for in 
another resolution that protested against the 
“exorbitant prices being charged for drugs.” 

The proposed old age security sysiem 
would be based on contributions from gov- 
ernment, employers and employees, though 
mot necessarily in equal proportions, and 
would be portable, universal and compulsory 
on employers and employees, would provide 
pensions proportional to income during the 
best period of working life, would provide 
protection against the effects of inflation, 
and would provide “a minimum pension 
sufficient for a minimum health and decency 
standard of living, where the accrued pen- 
sion, together with any other old age 
security benefit, falls short of satisfying 
such a standard.” 

The need for portability of pension plans 
was supported, the relaxing of rules govern- 
ing pension plans by the Department of 
National Revenue was protested, and the 
Congress was directed to take suitable 
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action, in a resolution approved by the 
convention. 

Speaking on the resolution on financing 
of hospital construction, W. M. Black, 
National Union of Public Emplovees, 
charged that the British Columbia Govern- 
ment was now using for other purposes 
money paid by the federal Government for 
hospital construction. He wanted money so 
paid to be earmarked for the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

J. W. Bruce, Plumbers, Toronto, speaking 
as the CLC representative on the Councii 
of Health, said that some of the delegates 
were making mis-statements. Millions of 
dollars were ready to be supplied by the 
federal Government, but the provincial 
governments were not co-operating, he said. 
He also pointed out that the Government 
through the combines investigation machin- 
ery was acting in the matter of drug prices. 

When one delegate asked where the 
money was to come from to pay for the 
services the Congress was demanding, an- 
other delegate suggested that a 4 per-cent 
increase in the corporation tax would cover 
the cost. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


A number of resolutions submitted to the 
convention expressed dissatisfaction with 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
demanded its amendment. 

The delegates unanimously passed a 
resolution recommended by the legislative 
committee, which was under the chairman- 
ship of W. G. Davis, Executive Secretary, 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, in- 
structing the Congress, directly and through 
its representatives on the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee, to continue 
to press for the repeal of Regulations 172 
and 173, under which severance pay and 
vacation pay were counted as wages for 
unemployment insurance purposes. (The 
Minister of Labour, in his address later to 
the convention announced that the regula- 
tions had been changed to bring them 
back to what they were before September 
1959). 

The committee recommended against the 
acceptance of four resolutions that would 
have committed the convention to the 
demand that the Act and regulations be 
amended to allow all insurable unemployed 
persons to receive benefits as long as they 
were unemployed, regardless of the number 
of contributions they had made. The com- 
mittee, although agreeing with the criticism 
of the Act implied by the resolutions, 
opposed them on the ground that they 
would mean that workers who had made 
extensive contributions to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund would fare no better 
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than those who had made few contribu- 
tions, and that this would create injustices 
and change the Act into a social assistance 
measure. 


The committee’s stand, however, was 
strenuously opposed by a number of the 
delegates. 


W. Rutherford, United Automobile Work- 
ers, Oshawa, said that the committee seemed 
to be more concerned with conserving the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund than with 
helping the unemployed. C. B. Keely, Ship- 
yard General Workers’ Federation of 
British Columbia, said that if there was 
enough money to spend on Bomarcs that 
don’t work, it should be possible to find 
the money for unemployment benefits. 


As a result of this opposition, two of 
the resolutions were referred back to the 
committee and the other two were deferred. 
Later the committee recommended a sub- 
stitute resolution to cover the four; it 
directed the CLC to urge the Government 
to extend the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to allow benefits to 
be paid to unemployed workers who can- 
not qualify for them or have exhausted 
their rights, and further resolved “that bene- 
fits paid under such circumstances be 
financed through consolidated revenue or 
other sources exclusive of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund.” Owing to lack of 
time, however, the committee’s resolution 
was not dealt with by the convention. 


A resolution, submitted by the Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators, Vancou- 
ver, that instructed the Executive Committee 
to press for a change in the regulations 
that would allow provincial workmen’s 
compensation boards to insert stamps in 
claimants’ unemployment insurance books in 
the same manner as employers was referred 
to the incoming Executive Committee for 
review and consideration. 


The committee recommended referral to 
the incoming executive of another resolu- 
tion, submitted by the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Vancouver, and pro- 
posing legislation to allow workmen’s com- 
pensation boards to buy unemployment 
insurance stamps in the same way as em- 
ployers, but the delegates strongly objected 
to the recommendation. 

Henry Weisglass, United Steelworkers, 
speaking in support of the committee’s 
recommendation, pointed out that social 
insurance should not be confused with social 
assistance. He told the delegates that reason 
might prevail over emotion “if you realized 
how your pockets would be affected.” 
Broadening unemployment insurance would 
means higher contributions, he said, with 
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“the burden falling on us rather than on 
the federal treasury.” 

The resolution was referred back to 
the committee, which almost immediately 
reversed its stand and recommended concur- 
rence. This recommendation was approved. 

Other resolutions that were passed recom- 
mended amendment of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to prevent the exemption or 
exclusion of any employee from coverage 
under the Act on the strength of a “declar- 
ation of permanency,” because annual earn- 
ings exceeded $5,460, or for any other 
reason. ; 


Communist-Dominated Unions 

A move to delete from the CLC con- 
stitution the clause that excludes from 
affiliation “any organization controlled or 
dominated by communists, fascists or other 
totalitarians” was defeated. 

Rejection of the resolution urging re- 
moval of the clause, which had been sub- 
mitted by a West Coast local of the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, was 
recommended by the constitution and law 
committee. Although a small but aggressive 
group of delegates supported the resolution, 
the convention adopted the committee’s 
recommendation. 

Orville Braaten, delegate from the local 
sponsoring the resolution, said the clause 
had held up the admission of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers to the CLC. 
“How can we control Communists unless 
we have them in our Congress?” he asked. 

J. K. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Marine Workers’ Federation, Halifax, 
pointed out that the clause in the constitu- 
tion that withholds charters or certificates 
of affiliation from organizations “in con- 
flict with the jurisdiction” of CLC affiliates, 
unless the affiliates give their written con- 
sent, could be used by groups already in 
the Congress to keep rivals out. 

Several supporters of the resolution de- 
clared there was a need for a unified labour 
movement in Canada. Charles Stewart, 
Street Railwaymen, Vancouver, contended 
there was no need to fear Communist 
leaders in a few unions. 

Murray Cotterill, of the United Steel- 
workers took issue with the speakers who 
supported the resolution. The free trade 
union movement holds that a man cannot 
serve two masters, he said, and the success 
of the Congress had been based on its 
refusal to allow the presence of disrupting 
elements. 

The real issue, he contended, was that 
certain organizations have proved they can- 
not organize successfully outside the Con- 
gress and they want to get in in order to 
get help. 


—Federal Photos, Montreal 


Confetti flew when the conyention voted overwhelmingly in favour of a new party. 


Crossing Picket Lines 


A resolution sought to prevent an em- 
ployer from requiring an employee to cross 
a picket line established by “a recognized 
labour organization while conducting a 
strike lawfully under the provisions of any 
legislation, federal or provincial,” or from 
disciplining an employee for refusing to 
cross such a picket line. The organization 
committee recommended non-concurrence 
in the resolution. 

Several speakers spoke in opposition to 
this recommendation, then the convention 
sent the resolution back to the committee 
with instructions to bring in a substitute. 
The substitute resolution urged all unions 
to “develop a policy of refusing to cross 
picket lines established by other unions in 
any legitimate strike situation,” and to try 
to. negotiate provisions in agreements giv- 
ing protection to workers who refuse to 
cross such picket line. 

The resolution further directed the Con- 
gress and its provincial federations “to 
promote a program of legislation to provide 
protection for workers who honour picket 
lines in legitimate strikes.” 


Strike Fund 


A resolution submitted by the National 
Union of Public Employees, Port Arthur, 
besides condemning the “hold-the-line” wage 
policy, would have required the CLC to 
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support “ail unions which may be com- 
pelled to strike,” and to set up a defense 
fund for giving financial help to striking 
unions. The organization committee opposed 
this resolution on the ground that the 
Congress had no right to assess the members 
of affiliated unions for contributions to such 
a fund. 

General Vice-President William Mahoney 
supported the committee, saying that the. 
proposal to set up a strike fund was im- 
practicable. Most unions had set up their 
own strike funds, and a national strike 
fund would be depleted by small unions, 
he argued. 

Regional Vice-President Larry Sefton also 
supported the committee. He said that it 
was the responsibility of the committee 
“not to recommend things we cannot do.” 
The Congress was not equipped to set up a 
national defence fund, and it was irrespon- 
sible to want to establish such a fund, he 
said. 

Establishing a strike fund would create 
the “illusion of a pot of gold,” another 
delegate said. Each union must be prepared 
to make its own sacrifices, he added. 


Orville Braaten, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, Vancouver, said that the 
committee should re-shape the resolution. 
To concur in the committee’s recommenda- 
tion might give the appearance of endorsing 
a hold-the-line policy. 
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S. K. Thornley, United Rubber Workers, 
Toronto, supported the resolution and took 
issue with the committee. The resolution 
should be amended, he said, but in such a 
way as to allow a strike fund to be set up. 

The resolution was referred to the com- 
mittee on economic policy but was not 
dealt with by that committee before the 
convention ended. 


South Africa 


By a unanimous standing vote, the con- 
vention passed a strongly worded resolution 
that: 

1. Condemned “in the strongest terms” 
the apartheid laws of the Government of 
South Africa; 

2. Called on the Canadian Government 
to support in the United Nations and in 
the Councils of the Commonwealth “all 
measures in condemnation of the policies 
of the Government of South Africa’; 

3. Urged that, should these measures fail, 
the Government of South Africa be excluded 
from the Councils of the Commonwealth 
of Nations; 

4. Urged members of all CLC unions to 
join in a world-wide boycott of South 
African consumer goods that was to begin 
on May 1. 

Eamon Park, United Steelworkers, pro- 
posed that “to give a dramatic touch and 
impact” the President should ask the pro- 
vincial governments to require the liquor 
commissions in their respective provinces 
to stop buying South African wines and 
brandies. Regarding foodstuffs, to make the 
boycott effective some appeal should be 
made to the leaders of industries to support 
it, he added. 

President Jodoin said that action would 
be taken through the provincial federations 
of labour. 

J. W. Bruce, Plumbers Organizer, To- 
ronto, said that the volume of trade was 
not the important factor. Rather it was 
to attract attention to the inhumanity of 
the South African Government’s policy. We 
have to arouse humanity and our own 
Government, and if considerations of Com- 
monwealth unity stand in the way, “Let’s 
get rid of the Commonwealth,” he said. 

After the standing vote, a minute of 
silence was observed in respect for those 
who had died in the South African dis- 
turbances. 


Public Relations 


A number of resolutions submitted to the 
convention showed concern and annoyance 
about the offensive allegedly being waged 
against the labour movement by various 
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employers’ organizations, and about the 
anti-labour legislation believed by many 
trade unionists to have been one of the 
outcomes of the attack. 

A substitute resolution to combine some 
of these resolutions was passed unanimously. 
It instructed the incoming executive to 
“intensify public relations activities of the 
Congress to the fullest possible extent by 
use of radio, press, television and other 
methods.” 

It further called upon provincial fed- 
erations of labour, labour councils and 
affiliated unions to co-operate in such a 
program by the appointment of publicity 
committees, and directed the CLC Public 
Relations Department of the Congress to 
co-ordinate the activities of such committees. 

Murray Cotterill, Canadian Public Rela- 
tions Director for the United Steelworkers, 
speaking in support of the resolution, said 
that the organized attack on labour was 
working to a great extent, even among the 
less active members of the labour movement 
itself. The labour movement had been 
guilty of a sin of omission in not telling the 
public the story of the movement, and 
many workers were ignorant of their own 
movement. Local and international unions 
must support the publicity campaign ac- 
tively, and not leave it entirely to the CLC, 
he said. 


Automation 


Establishment of a national advisory com- 
mittee—representing labour, management 
and social agencies—on the re-training and 
re-location of workers displaced by automa- 
tion was urged by the Congress in a resolu- 
tion adopted in a unanimous standing vote. 

Adequate compensation for displaced 
workers is a necessity, the same resolution 
said. It was a substitute for seven others 
that was drafted by the committee on 
economic policy, of which Neil Reimer, 
Canadian Director of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, was chairman. 

The resolution recommended government 
action “to enable displaced workers to fill 
new jobs” by: training and re-training, with 
full pay during such training; bringing new 
industries to surplus labour areas, or where 
this was not possible by helping the work- 
ers to move to new industries by paying 
the cost of moving and re-settling. 

All affiliated unions were advised to press 
for higher wages, and shorter hours and 
longer vacations with the same take-home 
pay; and the incoming executive was in-~ 
structed to press for “the fullest participa- 
tion by the unions in all measures taken to 
cope with the problem of automation and 
technological change.” 


The resolution urged the Government’s 
committee on technological change to 
“broaden and speed up its research into 
the employment effects of such change.” 


Education 


The principle of equal opportunities of 
education for all was endorsed in a resolu- 
tion that requested the federal Government 
to “institute an early and adequate system 
of federal aid to education at all levels.” 
The aid should include free university edu- 
cation for all students who are qualified 
and who maintain suitable standings, it 
added. 

In another resolution the CLC urged the 
Government to increase the grants to the 
federal-provincial training schemes so that 
anyone wishing to take the courses could 
do so free of charge. This resolution also 
proposed that “anyone who has depleted 
his unemployment insurance should be able 
to obtain financial assistance while taking 
these courses without undergoing the indig- 
nities at present connected with Schedule 
M**” 

The chairman of the education com- 
mittee, Frank C. Bodie, President of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour, said his 
committee found no indignities in connec- 
tion with Schedule M and recommended 
deletion of the words in the resolution that 
referred to them. His recommendation was 
adopted, and the resolution amended and 
approved. 

The committee recommended rejection of 
a resolution that would have asked the 
federal Government to provide loans to 
worthy students at universities and technical 
institutes, explaining that it was incom- 
patible with the principle of free education 
already endorsed by the convention. 

A resolution urging the federal and pro- 
vincial governments to make grants to 
selected universities for the training of a 
sufficient number of persons in labour 
economics, industrial relations, and arbitra- 
tion and conciliation was referred to the 
incoming CLC executive and to provincial 
federations of labour. 

Expressing regret that it had not been 
possible to make progress toward the estab- 
lishment: of a Labour College, a resolution 
reaffirmed endorsation of the College and 
instructed the Congress to continue its 
efforts to have one established. 


*Schedule M of the Special Training Projects 
Agreement makes provision for the training, for 
occupations that offer a reasonable opportunity of 
regular employment, of persons registered with the 
National Employment Service as unemployed, whose 
fitness for employment would be definitely improved 
by training. : ¢ 


Per Capita Tax and Officers’ Salaries 


The convention approved changes in the 
CLC constitution to increase the per capita 
tax of affiliated bodies and to raise ‘the 
salaries of the president and secretary- 
treasurer by $2,000 a year and of the two 
executive vice-presidents by $1,000 a year. 

The president will now receive $16,000, 
the secretary-treasurer $14,000 and the 
executive vice-presidents $13,000 a year, 
“plus expenses.” 


Secretary-Treasurer MacDonald explained 
in his report that the increases in per 
capita tax, which it is estimated will bring 
in an additional $400,000 a year, were 
necessary in order to enable the Congress 
to meet the anticipated increase in the cost 
of maintaining its present services, and the 
cost of the expansion of activity that should 
be undertaken if the Congress was to play 
its part effectively. 


He mentioned especially the need for “a 
much broader public relations program— 
one designed to offset to some degree at 
least the tremendous propaganda campaign 
that has been directed at labour for the 
past two years or so.” 


Greater emphasis on educational pro- 
grams was also necessary, he said, “if our 
unions and members are to be properly 
equipped to cope with the rapid changes in 
the economy and the resultant effects on 
labour organization.” 

The establishment of several trades 
departments was being considered, he added, 
and this would require money. 

The amendments were approved by the 
required. two thirds majority, in spite of 
vigorous opposition from some delegates, 
especially to the proposed salary increases. 

The per capita tax of affiliated interna- 
tional and national unions, regional and 
provincial organizations and organizing 
committees was raised from 7 to 10 cents 
per member per month. The tax of directly 
chartered unions was raised from not less 
than 75 cents to not less than $1.05 a 
member a month, and the portion of the 
per capita tax paid by chartered unions 
required to be set aside in the defense 
fund was increased from 5 cents to 20 
cents a member a month. 

In support of the recommended tax 
increase, Executive Vice-President William 
Dodge pointed out that the Congress was 
a service institution for its affiliates, and 
the affiliates’ demands were increasing. He 
called attention to the loss of revenue that 
resulted from the CLC’s policy of trans- 
ferring directly chartered locals to affiliated 
unions. 
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Opposing the increase, Angus MacDonald, 
IBEW delegate from Vancouver, said that 
the unions must take a greater share in 
public relations work, that the Congress 
was giving too much help, and that the 
Congress ought to operate on as near a 
skeleton budget as possible. Charles Stewart, 
Street Railwaymen, Vancouver, said that 
there should be better assurance on the 
distribution of the revenue from the per 
capita increases, suggesting that a good 
proportion of it should be put into a 
national defence fund. 

Speaking in favour of the recommended 
increases in the head officers’ salaries, Wil- 
liam Mahoney, who as chairman of the 
constitution and law committee introduced 
the amendments, said that salary adjust- 
ments for lower officers could not be made 
if the senior officers’ salaries were left un- 
changed. 


J. D. Hunter, CBRT, Belleville, con- 
tended that the salaries of CLC executives 
were now out of line with those of the 
rank-and-file and that liaison between the 
workers and their representatives was lost 
when some of the latter were getting as 
much as $16,000 a year. 


Election of Officers 


All the officers of the Congress except 
two of the regional vice-presidents were 
re-elected, and all except the four general 
vice-presidents were elected without opposi- 
tion. 

Claude Jodoin was returned for his third 
term as President, Donald MacDonald for 
his third term as Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Stanley Knowles and William Dodge for 
their second terms as Executive Vice-Presi- 
dents. 


William Stewart of the Shipyard General 
Workers’ Federation of British Columbia 
was nominated for the presidency but as 
he was not in the convention hall to accept 
nomination, and did not send written 
acceptance, the nomination lapsed. 


The only contest took place for the four 
general vice-presidencies. In the balloting, 
the six candidates placed as follows: Wil- 
liam Jenoves, President, Toronto and Dis- 
trict Labour Council, 1,072; William Ma- 
honey, Canadian Director, United Steel- 
workers, 1,044; George Burt, Canadian 
Director, United Auto Workers, 988; Frank 
Hall, Vice-President in Canada, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 906; 
Gordon Lambert, United Auto Workers, 
332; and J. K. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Marine Workers’ Federation, 290. Joseph 
Connolly, Plumbers organizer, was nomin- 
ated but declined to run. 
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There was no contest for the 13 regional 
vice-presidencies. But there are two new- 
comers to vice-presidential positions, as 
two former incumbents declined nomina- 
tion. Angus MacLeod, President of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour, suc- 
ceeds James A. Whitebone, MBE, as an 
Atlantic regional vice-president; and J. H. 
D’Aoust, Canadian Director, Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, succeeds Paul 
Swaity as an Ontario vice-president. 

The other 11 regional vice-presidents are: 
Atlantic—D. J. Gannon, President, Halifax, 
Dartmouth and District Labour Council; 
Quebec—Miss Huguette Plamondon, United 
Packinghouse Workers; Roger Provost, 
Canadian Director, United Textile Workers; 
and Louis Laberge, President, Montreal 
Labour Council; Ontario—Andrew Cooper, 
Canadian representative, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters; Larry Sefton, Director, 
District 6, United Steelworkers; W. H. 
Smith, President, BRT; Prairie—Neil 
Reimer, Canadian Director, Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers’ International Union, 
and Donovan Swailes, Vice-President, Mani- 
toba Federation of Labour; Pacific—Joseph 
Morris, President, District No. 1, Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, and E. P. 
O’Connor, Secretary, British Columbia 
Government Employees’ Association. 


Fraternal Delegates 
Arne Geijer 


A great mission lies before the trade 
union movement in Canada. the AFL-CIO, 
and the European trade union movements, 
said Arne Geijer, President of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, fraternal delegate to the convention 
from that organization. 

This mission, the speaker said, is to 
establish trade unions in the so-called 
economically underdeveloped countries of 
the world, not only to take care of the 
workers’ economic interests but also to give 
“the longing for freedom and the fight for 
independence a democratic basis in free, 
genuine and progressive trade unions.” 

The ICFTU has always been on the side 
of oppressed peoples and has defended their 
right to decide their own fate and to exploit 
their own natural resources, Mr. Geijer 
said. 

There was reason to think that the num- 
ber of employees would increase rapidly, 
and that as new territories get their 
independence and began to exploit their 
natural resources, foreign capital would 
flow in, the speaker thought. In helping to 
build trade union organizations, the ICFTU 
must be careful to support only “real trade 
union projects.” 


Somos 
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CLC President with Two of the Guest Speakers 


with Hon. Antonio Barrette 


The International Solidarity Fund was 
established in order to enable those coun- 
tries that could afford to do so to contribute 
to the growing activities of the ICFTU, 
Mr. Geijer said. As a result of the volun- 
tary contributions received, “significant activ- 
ities are under way.” He mentioned educa- 
tional work in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, referring especially to the African 
college at Kampala in East Africa, for 
which “we are now constructing our own 
building.” We may also have to do this 
for other colleges in West Africa and in 
Latin America, he added. 

“Most important for our international... 
is that we give it ample resources of com- 
petent and experienced trade unionists and 
financial support. And I know that we can 
rely upon our Canadian friends to fulfil 
their share of this obligation,’ Mr. Geijer 
said. 

(When Mr. Geijer had finished speaking, 
the CLC gave him a $25,000 contribution 
to the International Solidarity Fund. It was 
an instalment of the $100,000 that the 
CLC voted at its 1958 convention to con- 
tribute in the period ending December 31 
this year.) 

Sir Thomas Williamson 

If we are to win the minds and hearts 

of the younger generation—and we must do 


so if we are to survive and progress—our 
message must be more up-to-date and more 


with AFL-CIO’s George Harrison 


in tune with modern conditions than it has 
been, Sir Thomas Williamson, C.B.E., J.P., 
General Secretary, National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers, fraternal 
delegate from the Trades Union Congress 
of Great Britain. 


The speaker pointed out that today most 
of the social evils of the early days of the 
labour movement in Britain had been 
eliminated. “We live in a different world 
from that of the pioneers...We cannot 
win the youth of 1960 with the slogans 
and programs of 1860.” 

Sir Thomas said he believed the primary 
reason why the Labour Party had been 
defeated in three successive elections after 
six years in government was “that we are 
not winning over the younger generation.” 

To meet this situation, the British TUC 
was spending large sums of money on 
educational schemes directed mainly towards 
the younger members of the labour move- 
ment, the speaker said. He referred to a 
suggestion made by the TUC delegate to 
the previous CLC convention that there 
should be an exchange of trade union 
students between Canada and the United 
Kingdom, and he said that although distance 
was a difficulty he believed it was one 
that should somehow be surmounted. 

“The struggle in the world today, in all 
countries, is for the minds of men. The 
problems of all peoples everywhere are the 
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same ...” The struggle was to determine 
the future organization of society, whether 
it was to be on the basis of the freedom 
and parliamentary democracy for which we 
stand, or some form of totalitarianism. 
“History has proved that basic to this [our] 
way of life is a strong, virile, responsible, 
free trade union movement,” Sir Thomas 
asserted. 


Robert Willis 


A glance at the resolutions before the 
convention showed that the labour move- 
ments in Great Britain and in Canada had 
much in common, said Robert Willis, one 
of the two fraternal delegates from the 
TUC. He suggested that the industrial and 
political experiences of the old country 
might be useful to the new. 

He believed that some of the industrial 
problems we were facing were the result 
of our being in the first phase of a second 
industrial revolution. Automation brought 
changes in union relations, and old methods 
no longer worked, he said. We now have 
a trade union organization, whereas in the 
first industrial revolution the workers were 
unorganized. Must we repeat the mistakes 
that were made in the first upheaval? he 
asked. 

Are we ready for the changes that are 
approaching and for the new class of worker 
that is coming to industry Is the white 
collar worker going to consider himself 
as being in a class apart or as a part of the 
working class movement? he continued. 

Employers and governments must be told 
that new techniques must not become a 
cause of unemployment. The new marvels 
of science should lead to more production 
and shorter hours, not more. unemployment. 
Various welfare services should not be 
based on a bank balance, but should be a 
social right, Mr. Willis said. 

Regarding the relation between the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labour Party, the 
speaker said that the TUC was not sub- 
servient to the Labour Party. The Congress 
demanded and preserved the right of con- 
sultation with any government. It held joint 
consultations with the Labour Party, but 
was not affiliated with it, the speaker 
pointed out. . HH 


Robert Willis is General Secretary of 


the London Typographical Society. ° 


George Harrison 


The fraternal delegate of the AFL-CIO 
warned that the North American ‘economy 
is not expanding at a fast enough pace. 

George M. Harrison, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks since 1928, 
told the Canadian delegates that the number 
one problem on the economic front is to 
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find additional employment opportunities 
for the workers displaced by automation 
and technological changes. * 

Mr. Harrison, who is also Vice-President 
and member of the Executive Council of 
the AFL-CIO, said that the all-out attack 
on labour in the U.S. is “an effort to stop 
the progress of labour unions on _ the 
economic front.” 

“To fight wage increases on the ground 
that they are inflationary is a misunderstand- 
ing of inflation economics,” he added. 

Turning to international matters, Mr. 
Harrison called the 20th Century the century 
of the common man. “We are on the 
verge of a social upheaval that will put 
aside poverty, illness and disease throughout 
the world,” he said. 

He added that with the skill and the 
energy at the disposal of the modern 
economy the world can no longer tolerate 
such social ills. 

The AFL-CIO fraternal delegaie agreed 
that the moral responsibility of the trade 
union movement extends beyond the day-to- 
day battle because the survival of the world 
is at stake. At the same time, he called 
upon the U.S.S.R. to abandon its goal “of 
establishing its godless ideology, by sub- 
version, on the rest of the world.” 


Other Speakers 
Cardinal Léger 


His Eminence Cardinal Paul Emile Léger, 
Archbishop of Montreal, called on the 
working classes to engage in tripartite co- 
operation with employers and the State, 
so as to avoid “the abuses of unbridled 
liberalism on the one hand, without, as 
a reaction, slipping into the opposite excess 
of abusive State control.” 

Speaking at the opening of the conven- 

tion, His Eminence expressed the hope that 
conversations would be held between em- 
ployers’ and workers’ groups and _ that 
opportunities for meeting and for discussing 
problems would be sought. 
“That solidarity which should bind 
together all the agents of production,” said 
Cardinal Léger, “should find a practical 
application in the setting up of joint com- 
mittees on which management and labour 
leaders would undertake studies in common 
and concerted action, thus enabling them 
to submit concrete plans ‘with regard to 
outstanding questions, such as unemploy- 
ment for example, and obtain from’ the 
State the support and the Seinen. considered 
necessary.’ 

His, Eminence denounced as ‘materialistic 
the two modern economic systems of econ- 
omic liberalism and Marxist communism. 

“An economic system,” he said, “must be 
humane; in other words, it must serve man, 
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it must respect his nature, and it must be 
guided by his primary needs—hence the 
need to set up an economic system in terms 
of the common good, that is favourable to 
the community as a whole.” 

In order to achieve this end, he went on, 
an economic system must be organic, but 
it must not absorb the whole of human 
activity. Spiritual values must retain their 
priority and economics must be subordinate 
to moral law. 

The Cardinal stated that planning “is a 
good thing under certain conditions.” 

Citing the testimony of Pius XII, he 
added: 

Our obligation to increase production and to 
adapt it wisely to the needs and the dignity of 
man brings to the foreground the question of 
regulating the economy as regards production. 
Now without substituting their oppressive 
omnipotence for the legitimate autonomy of 
private enterprise, the public authorities have 
an undeniable part to play here when it comes 
to co-ordination—all the more essential in view 
of the confusion of. present-day conditions, 
especially social conditions. 

Cardinal Léger cautioned, nevertheless, 
-against too rigid planning, which might be 
dangerous, for human society “is not a 
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machine, and it should not be made such, 
even in the field of economics.” 


Hon. Antonio Barrette 


The Premier of Quebec told the CLC 
delegates that he did not believe in govern- 
ment by any particular class. 

“IT do not believe,” said:-Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, “in class government. I think that 
every government should have.representa- 
tives of all classes of society.” 

Mr. Barrette attended the convention both 
as Premier and as Minister of Labour, and 
also as a member, since 1917, of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Lodge 
847. This was apparently the first time a 
Premier of Quebec had addressed a labour 
congress, although Mr. Barrette himself 
said that he was speaking to the delegates 
in his capacity as Minister of Labour 

One of his main reasons, Mr. Barrette 
said, for having decided to accept the office 
of Premier was that it would give the 
workers of the province a chance to say 
that one of their own had reached the 
highest post in the provincial Government. 
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Claude Jodoin Receives Histadrut Award 


CLC President Claude Jodoin became the 
first Canadian to receive the newly-founded 
Canadian Histadrut Humanitarian Award. 

The award, in the form of a plaque, was 
presented at a testimonial luncheon during 
the Convention by Col. Isaiah Avrech, 


representative for Histadrut, who praised 


Mr. Jodoin for his ‘integrity and leader- 
ship”. 

“We want to acknowledge our apprecia- 
tion for your outstanding efforts in fostering 
sympathetic understanding between Canada 
and Israel,” he added. 

Accepting the award, Mr. Jodoin said 
that it really belongs to the Canadian 
Labour Congress as a whole. 


Quebec’s new Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, according to Mr. Barrette, is the most 
progressive and most humane of all such 
laws in Canada. He reminded the delegates 
that the Superior Labour Council has been 
revived, that the fines imposed on employers 
guilty of dismissals for union activities have 
been increased, that labour has been given 
increased representation on the Labour 
Relations Board and that the code of pro- 
cedure has been amended to allow bona 
fide trade unions to engage in civil actions. 


Dr. Alexander Laidlaw 


The labour movement and the co-opera- 
tive movement were fundamentally brothers, 
said Dr. Alexander Laidlaw, National 
Secretary of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada. He appealed to labour to support 
the co-operatives by their patronage, and 
in the fight the co-operatives were making 
against the move to have their net earnings 
made subject to income tax. 

The idea that the co-operative movement 
was mainly a rural one was no longer 
correct, the speaker pointed out. Besides 
their rural trade, they were now engaged 
in the insurance business, credit, home 
building, and distribution of consumer goods 
and services. 

The position of the co-operatives with 
regard to income tax had, he said, been 
greatly misrepresented. In many communi- 
ties they were among the largest tax payers. 
Their contention, however, was that the 
savings they gained for their members 
should not be subject to income tax, since 
these savings were not income for the 
co-operatives. 


A. P. Gleave 


Closer co-operation between organized 
labour and the organized farmers was urged 
by A. P. Gleave, President of the Saskat- 
chewan Farmers’ Union and Chairman of 
the Inter-Provincial Farm Union Council. 
He proposed a national conference of 
labour, industry and the farmers. 
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Just as workers sought security through 
higher wages, so farmers sought security 
through stability of the prices of their 
products, Mr. Gleave said, Labour’s efforts 
to get lower interest rates on housing loans 
parallel the farmers’ need for capital at a 
reasonable rate. Farmers and labour had a 
common interest in such matters as national 
health insurance, adequate pensions and 
unemployment insurance, the speaker 
pointed out. 

The difficulties that automation was 
creating for labour were, in many respects, 
similar to the problems faced by farmers 
in the pressure for increased efficiency 
without the sacrifice of individual welfare, 
Mr. Gleave contended. 


Col. Isaiah Avrech 


The message of Israel is that there is no 
disagreement between democratic freedom 
and economic progress, Col. Isaiah Avrech, 
American representative for Histadrut, told 
the delegates in a brief address. 

He said that Histadrut has reached a 
state in its development where it can, in 
turn, give the same assistance it has received 
to the trade union movement of the under- 
developed countries of Africa and Asia. 

After thanking the Canadian labour 
movement for the support given to Israel, 
Col. Avrech expressed the hope that Hista- 
drut may; in turn, serve the ideals of world 
labour. 


Other Resolutions 
White Collar Workers 


A resolution urging an intensification of 
the campaign to organize white collar 
workers and calling upon the whole trade 
union movement to help in the work was 
carried unanimously. 

During the debate, a Vancouver delegate 
of the Office Employees’ International Union 
said that the Canadian banks were reverting 
to the anti-union tactics of many years ago 
in trying to prevent the organization of their 
employees. He suggested that delegates who 
had bank accounts should find other ways 
of placing their money. 


National Council of Canadian Labour 


A resolution passed unanimously and 
without discussion charged the National 
Council of Canadian Labour with encroach- 
ing on the jurisdiction of the Plumbers and 
with raiding various organizations affiliated 
with the CLC. The resolution, proposed by 
the Plumbers’ Montreal local, asked affiliated 
unions to boycott the NCCL and to expel 
from their ranks “members found supporting 
or organizing members of the said organiza- 
tion.” 


CLC—CCCL Merger 


The committee on organization combined 
in one resolution a number of separate 
ones regarding a merger between the CLC 
and the CCCL. The resolution, which 
directed “that the incoming Executive Coun- 
cil renew negotiations with the CCCL in an 
endeavour to find a mutually acceptable 
formula for merger of the two bodies,” was 
carried without opposition or discussion. 


Organization of Immigrants 


A resolution that alleged exploitation of 
newly arrived immigrants by employers, 
who were accused of using them “to break 
down union contracts, reduce wage rates 
and also to remove work and employment 
beyond the protection and guardianship of 
organized labour,” was referred back to 
the committee. Later a re-worded resolution 
was brought back and passed. It resolved 
“to aid all unions to organize these workers 
and that the officers of this Congress be 
instructed to give the closest attention to 
this undertaking.” The CLC was also 
directed to try to set up special committees 
across Canada to correlate organizing 
efforts. 


Conflicting Jurisdictions 


The convention, on the recommendation 
of the committee on organization, passed a 
substitute resolution directing the CLC to 
“encourage the elimination of conflicting 
and duplicating organizations and jurisdic- 
tions through the process of agreement, 
merger, or other means, by voluntary agree- 
ment in consultation with the appropriate 
officials of the Congress.” 


Other Constitutional Changes 


The perennial move to have conventions 
held by the CLC every year instead of 
every two years was once again defeated. 
The constitution and law committees pointed 
out that the amount of staff work involved 
in connection with a convention made it 
impracticable to hold one every year. 

A resolution to amend the constitution 
to “provide for votes at conventions to be 
allotted on a per capita basis” was defeated. 

The convention defeated a _ resolution 
that would have amended the constitution 
“to give workers in Canada their democratic 
right to belong to their chosen union, by 
majority vote of workers concerned.” The 
committee, in recommending rejection, said 
that this resolution would negate the no- 
raiding provisions of the constitution. 
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Financial Statement 


A surplus of $1,274.92 out of a total 
revenue of $1,219,907.05 in the CLC’s 
operations during 1959 was reported by 
Secretary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald in 
his financial statement. This compared with 


a surplus of $30,398.05 out of total revenue 


of $1,191,453.11 in 1958. 

The per capita tax paid by affiliated 
organizations accounted for $1,112,169.71 of 
the total revenue in 1959 compared with 
$1,092,846.87 in 1958. Other sources of 
revenue brought in $127,853.60. 


ICFTU 


A resolution re-affirming “the need for 
international solidarity action to assist work- 
ers who become victims of repressive 
measures or of natural or industrial dis- 
asters, as well as to strengthen free trade 
unions, so that they can raise the living 
standards of their members and the wage- 
earners of their respective countries,” was 
the last resolution passed by the convention. 

The resolution pledged the Congress to 
make “an annual contribution of at least 
$50,000 to the International Solidarity 
Fund, to be raised from voluntary contribu- 
tions to the ICFTU Activities Fund of the 
Canadian Labour Congress.” It reiterated 
decisions adopted by the first and second 
conventions calling upon all affiliated and 
chartered organizations to contribute a 
minimum of 1 cent a member a month to 
the ICFTU Activities Fund. 


Unfinished Business 


Among the resolutions not dealt with 
for lack of time and referred to the incom- 
ing executive for consideration, were some 
that would have: 

—Demanded prompt adoption of the 
Congress’s proposals to the Winter Employ- 
ment Conference of 1958 for direct financial 
inducementts through tax relief, and lower 
interest and depreciation rates, to provinces, 
municipalities, firms and individuals, to 
encourage wintertime construction. 

—Urged the Dominion Government to 
announce the terms of the its winter works 
policies early in the summer to allow all 
concerned to plan accordingly. 

—Pressed for the establishment of a 5- 
day, 40-hour week, without reduction in 
take-home pay, as the legal maximum 
throughout Canada. 

—Urged the establishment of a national 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, and longer 
paid vacations. 

—Asked the federal Government to pro- 
tect the rubber footwear industry by estab- 
lishing quotas or by raising tariff barriers so 
as to “level out Canadian production to 75 
per cent of the Canadian market.” 
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National Women’s Auxiliary 


Some progress in organizing a national 
women’s auxiliary, in accordance with a 
resolution passed at the Winnipeg conven- 
tion, was reported by George Burt, Cana- 
dian Director of the UAW. He said that at 
a conference held that morning a provisional 
national committee had been elected to 
organize this body. 

The committee consists of: Mrs. Addie 
Gannon, representing the UAW, Windsor, 
chairman; and the following 10 members: 
Mrs. Janet Grant, representing the London 
and District Labour Council; Mrs. Mabel 
Tallon, International Typographical Union, 
Ottawa; Mrs. Lily Morritt, International 
Association of Machinists, Montreal; Mrs. 
Clara Parrish, United Rubber Workers, 
Toronto; Mrs. Josephine Hallock, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, Vancouver; Mrs. 
Eleanor Liness, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Toronto; Mrs. 
Ethel Mcguire, CBRT, Ottawa; Mrs. Rose 
Reid, CBRT, Winnipeg; Mrs. Ethel Bedu- 
sky, United Steelworkers, Winnipeg; and 
Mrs. Dorothy McKellar, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, Sarnia. 


—Urged the federal Government to adopt 

“policies designed to create a healthy textile 
industry capable of doing its share to main- 
tain full employment.” 
Called upon the federal Government 
to adopt measures “to bring American- 
Canadian trade more nearly into balance, 
and to encourage development of the 
secondary industries...” 

—Demanded a Royal Commission to 
investigate “the high prices of agricultural 
implements which are making life more 
and more difficult for the farmers.” 


Pre-Convention Meetings 


—Asked the federal Government to sub- 
sidize the Canadian merchant marine to 
enable it to compete “on an equal basis 
with Commonwealth and foreign ships;” 
and to make the payment of the subsidy 
conditional upon the building, repair and 
maintenance of Canadian ships being done 
in Canadian yards. 

—Pressed for amendment of the British 
North America Act “to provide for a bill 
of rights guaranteeing to the Canadian 
people those rights and freedoms which are 
essential to a free society.” 

—Called upon the federal Government 
to prohibit by law discrimination against 
older workers because of age. 

—Asked for amendment of the National 
Housing Act to prevent racial discrimination 
in the renting or selling of housing financed 
under the Act. 

—Condemned the federal Government’s 
policy of granting piecemeal and non-retro- 
active salary increases to civil servants. 

—Supported “to the fullest extent possible 
the efforts of federal and provincial govern- 
ment employees’ associations to obtain the 
right of collective bargaining.” 

—Urged the Government of Canada to 
work for cessation of the testing of nuclear 
weapons and for an agreement on the 
necessary control and enforcement measures; 
for “a strong United Nations with an inter- 
national force under its control to safe- 
guard peace everywhere;” and for a number 
of other measures intended to promote 
peace, self-determination and protection 
against oppression. 


National Policy Conference, Unifed Steelworkers 


Wage rates in the Canadian steel industry 
equal to rates in the United States, and 
higher in some cases because of special 
circumstances; reduced working hours—by 
extended leave with pay, shorter work day, 
or by longer vacations; and company paid 
pensions that will provide retirement pay 
of $125 a month after 25 years service were 
the future bargaining aims set in resolutions 
passed at the national policy conference of 
the United Steelworkers. 

Besides the industry pensions, the union 
wants the Government to increase old age 
security payments to $75 a month at age 
65, instead of the present $55 a month at 
age 70. 

The conference, which was attended by 
some 300 delegates, was held in Montreal 
on April 21 and 22, immediately before the 
CLC convention. 

William Mahoney, Canadian Director of 
the union, told the delegates that he plans 
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to seek a new round of talks with the Big 
Three in the Canadian steel industry before 
the present collective agreements expire late 
in 1961. 

“We have until the end of 1961 to decide 
whether the next set of negotiations in 
Canada will have to be based on past pro- 
cedure without any rules, or whether we 
can devise a new formula in which sharing 
productivity with the industry’s customers 
will be a mutually accepted part of the 
rules,” Mr. Mahoney said. 

The union is convinced that price reduc- 
tions are possible in raw materials and 
processed raw materials, he said. 

Vice-President Howard Hagues of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., told the conference that to remain 
strong, the Steelworkers union must enlist 
office and technical workers. In Canada 
about 25,000 office and technical employees 
in the steel industry are unorganized, and 
the union, which now represents about 2,000 


office workers, is campaigning for more 
members in the newer mining districts where 
such employees are “less hostile” to unions 
than elsewhere. : 

Larry Sefton, Director of the union’s Dis- 
trict 6, accused some employers of making 
use of professional spies in order to find 
out what union activities their employees 
were engaging in. 

The convention asked the provincial gov- 
ernments to require companies to give at 
least six months notice of intention to close 
down or move substantial portions of their 
operations. It also asked the federal Govern- 
ment to use the National Employment 
Service to provide facilities for re-employ- 
ment of workers left unemployed by such 
shutdowns. 


International Ladies’ 


The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, at its co-ordinating conference 
held in Montreal on April 23, laid plans for 
an industry-wide campaign for a 374-hour 
week, an average general wage increase of 
15 per cent, and a provision that the union 
label shall be sewn into all women’s gar- 


2nd Convention, Union Label 


At the second convention of the CLC 
Union Label Trades Department, a con- 
siderable increase in the number of unions 
affiliated was reported by the President, 
Stan Clair, in his opening address. The all- 
day meeting, held on April 24, was attended 
by about 90 delegates. 

President Clair, who was chairman of 
the convention, said that the number of 
affiliations had increased during the previous 
two years from 32 to 38, leaving 20 unions 
still unaffiliated. He mentioned that some 
of the large unions were among those not 
affiliated. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas B. Ward, 
stated in his report that besides the addition 
of eight new affiliates, charters had been 
issued to seven district labour councils. 

Mr. Ward said that the union label direc- 
tory had been produced and distributed. 
“While, in the main, the directory has 
proved to be quite successful, our biggest 
problem has been to get the co-operation of 
some affiliates to supply us with the infor- 
mation which is required to make the 
directory as effective as it might be.” 

In accordance with opinions expressed at 
the Winnipeg convention, Mr. Ward said, 
President Clair had been engaged “on an 
experimental basis” as a part-time union 


The convention unanimously decided to 
support the new political party that was 
being promoted by the CLC. This action 
was taken in spite of an outspoken con- 
demnation of the plan by the union’s Inter- 
national President, David McDonald. At a 
press conference, Mr. McDonald said that 
trade union leaders who become involved 
with the operation and fortunes of a poli- 
tical party invariably become captives of 
the party. 

The President’s utterance on this question 
was sharply criticized by several of the 
delegates. Mr. Mahoney, however, defended 
Mr. McDonald against any charge of try- 
ing to interfere in the Canadian affairs of 
the union. 


Garment Workers Union 


ments made in union shops. 

A statement issued after the conference 
said that the 374-hour week is already in 
force for about 5,000 of the union’s mem- 
bers, and that the move for a shorter work 
week was the first step toward the goal of 
an industry-wide 35-hour week. 


Trades Department, CLC 


label representative for the province of 
Ontario, starting on October 1, 1958. In 
regard to the expansion of this kind of 
activity he suggested that it might be better, 
“in such a far-flung country as ours,” to 
engage part-time regional directors instead 
of employing a full-time national director, 
whose travelling expenses would be very 
heavy. 

Later in the convention a resolution was 
passed directing the incoming executive to 
consider the appointment of a full-time 
director “to manage the Union Label Trades 
Department, for an all-out promotion to 
give added impetus for union jobs at this 
time of mass unemployment.” The resolu- 
tion asked the Canadian Labour Congress 
to allot additional funds to cover the extra 
expense. It was further resolved that until 
a full-time director could be appointed the 
incoming executive should consider the ex- 
pansion of part-time workers “on an honor- 
arium basis” to cover the whole of Canada. 

A resolution that all unions affiliated 
with the CLC should automatically become 
affiliated with the Union Label Trades De- 
partment and with Union Label Trades 
Councils or Leagues was rejected, as also 
was a resolution “that all trading stamp 
practices be stopped by the Government.” 
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The propaganda committee introduced a 
resolution that each labour council union 
label committee must prepare and have a 
complete buyer’s guide of goods and services 
that could be bought in their territory. This 
led to warm discussion about the use of 
the word “must”; finally, “should” was sub- 
stituted for “must” and the resolution was 
passed. 

The delegates also resolved that each 
labour council “should” get out a union 
label buying guide. 

In the election of officers, Stan Clair, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Windsor, 
was re-elected President without opposition, 
and Thomas B. Ward, Canadian Labour 
Congress, Ottawa, was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer, also without opposition. Mrs. 


Josephine Hallock, Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Vancouver, and Rene Ron- 
dou, Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
Montreal, were re-elected Vice-Presidents 
by acclamation. 

The five regional Vice-Presidents elected 
were: Atlantic Provinces—John F. Simonds, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, Saint John, Quebec—Saul 
Linds, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Montreal; Ontario—Saul Fagan, United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers, Toronto; 
Prairies—Mrs. Emily Ross, United Garment 
Workers, Edmonton; and. British Colum- 
bia—Percy J. Deplissey, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, Vancouver.Both 
Mrs. Ross and Saul Fagan had held the 
same offices in the previous two-year term. 


18th Annual Spring Conference of 
Personnel Association of Toronto 


Among subjects of addresses were: relationship between productivity and wages, 
and economic outlook for next decade. Panel discusses negotiations, collective 
agreements and labour-management relations. More than 1,000 delegates attend 


The relationship between productivity and 
wages, the economic outlook during the next 
decade, and labour-management relations, 
negotiations and collective agreements, and 
communicating were among the subjects 
discussed at the 18th Annual Spring Con- 
ference of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto at the end of April. More than 
1,000 representatives of business, industry, 
education and government attended the 
two-day meeting. 

The relationship between productivity and 
wages was emphasized by Dr. Jules Back- 
man, Professor of Economics, New York 
University; Canada’s economic possibilities 
during the next decade were outlined by 
A. E. Grauer, Chairman of the Board and 
President, British Columbia Electric Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver; labour-manage- 
ment relations, communicating, collective 
agreements and negotiations were discussed 
by a four-man panel. 

Members of the panel were: John Wett- 
laufer, University of Western Ontario; T. J. 
Bell, Fibreglass Canada Limited; Arthur 
Patillo, QC, Blake, Cassels and Graydon; 
and D. A. Page, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

The panel spent most of its time discuss- 
ing and answering questions submitted 
anonymously by members of the audience. 
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Dr. Jules Backman 


In analyzing the relationship between 
productivity and wages paid to Canadian 
workers, Dr. Backman referred extensively 
to statistics contained in “Productivity and 
Employment,” an address delivered Septem- 
ber 30, 1959 by Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour (L.G., 
NOV seo Dawh a2). 


Dr. Backman noted that if Canadian 
workers had received increases in real wages 
equal to the gains in output per worker 
in the period 1955 to 1959, their wages 
today would be “significantly lower” than 
they are. 

Real weekly earnings (industrial com- 
posite) from 1946 to 1949, he said, in- 
creased 38.6 per cent, or at an annual rate 
of 2.5 per cent—exclusive of non-wage 
benefits. For manufacturing the rise was 
43.6 per cent, or an average annual rate of 
2.8 per cent. This compared with an increase 
of 1.1 per cent in output per worker in 
the same period and a rate of increase of 
1.4 per cent since 1926. Between 1955 and 
1959 real weekly earnings climbed by 10.8 
per cent, or twice as much as the rise of 
5.3 per cent in output per worker. 

Although increases in average real wages 
of all workers tend, in the long run, to be 


about the same as average gains in produc- 
tivity in the entire economy, these long-term 
increases in real wages have no close rela- 
tionship to long-term gains in productivity 
in a specific company or industry, Dr. Back- 
man said. The average relationship for 
the entire economy is the end result of 
thousands of disparate relationships. “The 
national average is like every other average. 
Some workers experience an increase in 
economic well-being at a faster rate than 
national gains in productivity; others at 
a slower rate.” 

Year to year changes in productivity are 
too irregular to be meaningful, he pointed 
out. Long-term averages must be considered 
in order to make allowances for periods of 
recession as well as the boom periods. When 
long-term comparisons are made, it is im- 
portant to make sure that the beginning 
and terminal years were at similar stages 
of the business cycle, he warned. 

Giving an example, Dr. Backman said 
that comparisons with 1939 were rejected 
by the 1949 Steel Wage Board in the 
United States because the depressed level 
of economic activity in that year tended 
to result in an exaggerated rate of increase 
through 1948, a year of high-level activity. 
The Board suggested comparisons should 
be with 1941, because “...valid compari- 
sons can be made only for years of similar 
rates of operation.” 

When making wage-productivity compari- 
sons, many use wage rates or average hourly 
earnings to measure the changes in the 
economic well-being of workers. But such 
comparisons understate the improvement 
experienced because they omit non-wage 
benefits, he said. The proper comparative is 
total labour costs. 

And the proper comparative is total man- 
hours, not those of production workers 
alone, which was acceptable when the ratio 
of production workers to total employment 
remained fairly steady. In recent years, 
however, the relative proportion of total 
employment accounted for by production 
workers has been declining, in Canada from 
83.7 per cent in 1946 to 75.6 per cent in 
1958. 

Absence of change in unit labour costs 
can not be used to gauge what is a proper 
increase in wages and non-wage benefits, 
Dr. Backman continued. Unchanging unit 
labour costs merely show that the total 
labour bill has increased by the same per- 
centage as total volume of sales. The labour 
cost component of total costs may vary and 
a smaller proportion of total costs should 
be paid for direct labour if a gain in output 
per man-hour is attributable to the intro- 
duction of costly labour-saving devices. 


Unchanging unit labour costs in this situa- 
tion would result in an increase in total 
labour costs. 

“The fact that a smaller proportion is 
paid for labour does not mean that the 
wages of the workers retained will not rise,” 
he pointed out. “On the contrary, wages 
could rise substantially if the total labour 
cost is divided among a smaller number 
of workers.” 

In other words, we must distinguish 
between an average rise in wages and non- 
wage benefits, which enables a worker to 
share proportionately in rising output per 
man-hour, and the total labour cost bill, 
which is affected also by the number of 
workers employed, Dr. Backman said. 

Increases in wages and non-wage benefits 
that are greater than increases in output 
per man-hour create wage inflation, he con- 
tinued. When unit labour costs rise, a 
company can raise prices, narrow profit 
margins, or reduce costs. But a program 
to reduce costs might result in unemploy- 
ment, because labour costs are often the 
most important costs. 

The effects depend on the general trends 
in the economy. During periods of expan- 
sion, a rise in unit labour costs will prob- 
ably lead to a rise in prices and to some 
shading of profit margins. During a period 
of stable or declining business activity, it 
will be more difficult, even impossible, to 
pass on a rise in unit labour costs in the 
form of higher prices; the tendency would 
be to reduce profit margins or cut costs, 
with the resulting increase in unemployment. 

Available information indicates that there 
has been and still is wage inflation in 
Canada, he said. Average hourly earnings 
and weekly earnings have increased much 
more rapidly than productivity during the 
war and postwar years, particularly during 
the past decade. 

Productivity formulas do not provide a 
simple solution to the problem of wage 
determination, he told the delegates. Even 
the annual improvement factor introduced 
in the 1948 agreement between General 
Motors and the United Auto Workers is 
inadequate, for eight reasons: 

1. It ignores other factors in wage determina- 
tion such as the economic climate, ability to 
pay, and wage comparisons. 

2. It ignores the fact that annual changes 
in wages and in output per man-hour do not 
follow a fixed and uniform pattern. 

3. It ignores the important role of non-wage 
benefits; these, too, must be paid out of rising 
productivity. 

4. It ignores the growing proportion of 
salaried employees whose higher compensation 
also must be paid out of productivity increases. 

5. It assumes that past rates of gain in 
output per man-hour will continue in the 
future. 
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6. It assumes that wages and non-wage bene- 
fits should increase in real terms at the same 
rate in periods of expansion and recession. 


7. It ignores the role of changing wage 
relationships in allocating our labour resources 
to their most effective use. 


8. It ignores the key fact of dynamic new 
types of gains to justify their position. 

A contract that provides for an annual 
improvement factor usually includes an 
unlimited cost-of-living escalator clause, Dr. 
Backman said. “To the extent that escalator 
clauses become operative, the increase in 
money wages will be greater than the rise 
in output per man-hour, thus creating wage 
inflation and pressures for new price rises.” 

In conclusion he said that productivity 
is only one factor to consider in wage deter- 
mination and that mathematical formulas 
do not provide any short-cut or substitute 
for the give and take of collective bargain- 
ing. And collective bargainers must weigh 
many factors in reaching an agreement 
that is fair and equitable to all. 


A. E. Grauer 


Canada’s remarkable growth of the last 
15 years indicates some fairly clear trends 
for the future, trends that will be difficult 
to reverse because of several factors; yet 
the remedying of the situation in which 
this country now finds itself is perhpas the 
biggest economic challenge for the sixties, 
said A. E. Grauer, who spoke on “The 
Challenge of the Next Decade”. 

The trends, he said, were: the shift of 
Canada’s trade away from the United King- 
dom and towards the United States, the flow 
of foreign investment into Canada, and the 
growth of the deficit—now serious—in 
Canada’s international balance of payments. 
Over the next decade Mr. Grauer could 
foresee no changes in these trends. 

The factors that will make it difficult 
to reverse these trends are: war-devastated 
countries have completed their internal 
reconstruction and will probably be more 
serious competitors from now on; continued 
heavy foreign investment in Canada will 
mean a steadily increasing outflow of interest 
and dividend payments; Canadians have 
become great tourists, and now spend more 
abroad than foreign tourists spend in 
Canada; and, because of our high standard 
of living and proximity to the United States, 
Canadians cannot resist the greater variety 
of goods that the U.S. is able to produce 
because of their very much bigger internal 
market. 

Even in the export of raw materials— 
“the backbone of Canada’s international 
trade”—this country faces competition: in 
uranium, oil, iron ore, and forest products. 
“Canada will need to place a higher priority 
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than they have in the past on maintaining 
their competitive position,” Mr. Grauer said. 

Canada has never been, and has very 
little prospect of becoming, an important 
exporting country of the products of second- 
ary manufacturing. “The problem of Cana- 
dian manufacturers will be to retain their 
share of the internal market.” 

The heart of our external trade situation 
is the United States: about 60 per cent of 
Canada’s exports now go to the United 
States, and about 70 per cent of our imports 
come from there, he pointed out. The 
United States tariff, which is designed to 
permit free entry, or entry at very low 
rates of duty, of industrial materials in 
their raw form or in an early stage of 
processing and which imposes progressively 
higher rates on goods at more’ advanced 
stages of manufacture, has largely kept 
Canada out of the manufacturing stages 
where she would otherwise have competitive 
advantages. 

Deep concern has recently been expressed 
in the United States about its current deficit 
of international payments, about $4 billion. 
If this deficit bore the same relationship to 
gross national product as Canada’s deficit 
does to her gross national product, that $4 
billion would be more than $22 billion. Yet 
there was no concern in the United States 
about the Canadian situation, nor any 
thought that something should be done 
about it, such as reducing artificial obstruc- 
tions to Canadian trade with the U.S. 

Mr. Grauer thought that the United States 
should be more concerned about Canada’s 
deficit than about its own, because Canada 
was its best customer and the country in 
which it has such a big stake. He pointed 
out that U.S. investment in Canada is now 
approximately $14 billion, nearly 40 per 
cent of its investment abroad, and that U.S. 
investors “presently control various Cana- 
dian basic industries to the following approx- 
imate percentage figures: motor vehicles 
and parts industry, 98 per cent; rubber, 88 
per cent; oil and gas, 75 per cent; electrical 
apparatus, 68 per cent; mining, 65 per cent; 
chemicals, 60 per cent; pulp and paper, 
50 per cent.” 

“There is no single challenge more im- 
portant for the 1960’s than to get Canadian- 
American trade relations on a more realistic 
and enduring basis.” 


There are, however, important factors 
that “round out Canada’s economic shape 
for the next 10 years.” Canada’s population 
will continue to rise, and “population growth 
is a basic stimulus to economic develop- 
ment.” The nation’s labour force may rise 
by about 25 per cent and, despite an ex- 
pected decrease in the working day, output 


per man-hour may increase by at least 2 
per cent a year, with the result that 
Canada’s gross national product will prob- 
ably continue to rise at an average rate of 
between 4 and 5 per cent a year. 


He warned that this forecast makes “the 
not unreasonable assumption” that govern- 
ments now have enough economic knowl- 
edge and practical experience that, together 
with such “built-in stabilizers’ as unem- 
ployment insurance, will keep the economy 
from plunging into a major depression. 

An important and growing area of 
economic activity during the 1960’s, Mr. 
Grauer believed, will be in the field of 
“social capital.” This includes schools, uni- 
versities, churches, hospitals, urban renewal, 
airports, roads and streets, sewer and water 
systems and a mixed assortment of other 
buildings, installations, and equipment used 
by public institutions and departments of 
government. 


He referred to housing as “an allied im- 
portant area” and noted that much has been 
done in recent years to catch up with 
housing requirements in Canada but that 
there remains in most towns and cities of 
Canada a deficiency in such things as 
sewers, water systems, schools, roads and 
streets, and airports. 


Mr. Grauer proposed four steps that his 
listeners could take: 


1. Rid their collective agreements of any 
clauses that result in the stifling of initiative 
or the restriction of output. 


2. Assist management in accepting tem- 
porary road-blocks to employees co-opera- 
tion as an inherent characteristic of modern, 
large-scale industrial organization. 

3. Assist in developing the skill of man- 
agement in dealing with the insecurities, 
frustrations and disruptions to the work 
force resulting from the technological 
changes necessary to improve productivity. 


4. Promote and develop in the routine 
of daily work an atmosphere of meaningful 
participation by all levels of the organiza- 
tion. 


Another challenge for the sixties, he said, 
lies in the better co-ordination of public 
and private capital expenditures. “Govern- 
ment expenditures on social capital should 
be contracyclical to business expenditures.” 


Canada does not devote enough money 
and attention to research and to education, 
particularly vocational, technical, university 
and postgraduate education. “To meet the 
difficult competitive future that faces us,... 
we spend far too little time and money 
on our greatest economic asset, our working 
force broadly defined, and far too much 


attention and money on merely trying to 
extend the area of material or resource 
development,” he said. 


Panel Discussion 


John Wettlaufer opened the discussion 
by suggesting that employers should place 
more emphasis on communicating, since the 
ability of most of them in this seemed to be 
poor. He stressed the very great importance 
of using exactly the right words when pass- 
ing on information, when negotiating and 
drafting collective agreements, and par- 
ticularly before signing them. 

T. J. Bell suggested that many employers 
are not astute enough to communicate 
properly and emphasized the importance of 
programs for proper training in this skill. 

Panel Moderator E. R. Complin, Em- 
ployee Relations Manager, DuPont of 
Canada, suggested that the panel should 
make clear in their discussion of communi- 
cations what they intended. Should the 
employer concentrate on communicating to 
the employee the information that manage- 
ment wants him to know, or the information 
that the employee wants to know. 

Mr. Wettlaufer then switched to the social 
aspects of business and industry and sug- 
gested that business had made a great mis- 
take in the past in adopting a hands-off 
attitude towards everything that was of a 
social nature. He thought that if business 
had devised the social security measures 
that now exist it would consider them good 
and there would have been less controversy 
over them. D. A. Page agreed there was too 
much tendency on the part of business to 
Jet someone suggest ideas and then reject 
them. 


Arthur Patillo breught up the subject of 


Canada’s economic position in the world 
today and the prospects for the future, 
and advised business and industry to take a 
good look at it. Making comparisons, he 
noted that a country like Canada must 
export to live, whereas the United States, 
with its tremendous markets at home, does 
not need to do so. Canadians, he noted, 
were compelled to keep a close watch on 
what competitors were doing and try to 
match their prices in the world of trade 
abroad. This goal was hampered by the 
influence of the United States on Canadian 
labour thinking, which made Canadian 
workers constantly strive for parity in wages 
and working conditions with those of their 
neighbours. 

Answering a question from the floor, Mr. 
Page said he believed that “unions are here 
to stay, but they are not indispensable.” 
He cited a company in Hamilton that has 
for many years operated a “company union” 
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and has never experienced any friction of 
any sort at the plant. Many employee bene- 
fits had been granted by the company away 
from the bargaining table, proving that 
business “does do some things voluntarily.” 

Mr. Patillo, replying to a question on 
labour-management committees, said he 
believed that it was a “great mistake to have 
these committees.” He thought management 
should run their businesses, set the rules 
and be responsible for the results. The 
three other panelists, each asked the same 
question, would not comment. 

Commenting on labour unions, Mr. Wett- 
laufer said that labour is now “big business.” 
Mr. Page believed union leaders must seek 
more members all the time to keep unions 
strong, but while they were doing this they 
were less concerned about the membership 
than they were with protecting their own 
jobs. 

A three-part question from the floor asked 
the panel if legal advice should be sought 
only in drawing up a collective agreement; 
should a lawyer draw it up; should a lawyer 


do the bargaining. Mr. Patillo said he 
would not recommend seeking legal advice 
alone; he would not want a lawyer to draw 
up a collective agreement if it was going to 
be couched exclusively in legal terminology. 
He would prefer that an experienced person 
or persons draw it up with emphasis on 
simplicity of language; he did not favour 
having a lawyer do the negotiating of a 
collective agreement. 

Mr. Wettlaufer commented on the import- 
ance of simplicity of language in collective 
agreements. Too often, after an agreement 
is signed, it is discovered that it does not 
say what the parties agreed to during nego- 
tiations. 

Whether companies should sign long- or 
short-term collective agreements was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Patillo. He said the financial 
position of the company should be very 
carefully considered in deciding this point. 
The company, primarily, should be certain 
that it can afford to sign a two- or three- 
year collective agreement before doing so, 
otherwise it can run into grave difficulties. 


Canada’s National Employment Service 


Parliamentary Secretary to Minister of Labour says faults and flaws exist in 
the Service, and fraud occurs in collection of unemployment insurance benefits, 
but “it is only fair to consider some of ifs better, maybe redeeming, features’ 


Faults and flaws exist in Canada’s Na- 
tional Employment Service, but before con- 
demning it, “it is only fair to consider some 
of its better and perhaps redeeming fea- 
tures,” said Richard D. Thrasher, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Labour, in an address last month to the 
Employers’ Advisory Committee in Mont- 
real, 

And although fraud exists in the collec- 
tion of unemployment insurance benefits, 
“In comparison with the total volume of 
cases, fraud is almost negligible,” he said. 

Canada’s National Employment Service, 
“cornerstone” of our unemployment insur- 
ance scheme, is admired by many in the 
United States, partly because it is on a 
national basis in spite of the federal charac- 
ter of our constitution. “In the United 
States there are as many employment 
services as there are states.” 


Good Points 
Some of the NES’s good points men- 
tioned by Mr. Thrasher were: 
It has offices in almost every working 
community big enough to warrant opening 


such an office; there are more than 200 of 
them. 
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It makes efforts to provide adequately 
trained staff to seek out available employ- 
ment, and bring it to the attention of 
persons seeking employment. 

It has a system for adequate communica- 
tion of employment opportunities and avail- 
able labour, covering the entire country. 

It has machinery with which to maintain 
effective contact with the demands of the 
labour market. 

It provides necessary statistical informa- 
tion to facilitate government policy decisions 
on employment, based on concrete facts 
rather than guesses, and free from the 
pressures of groups with particular interests. 

Turning to criticisms of the NES, he 
quoted from a paper presented by Prof. 
John S. Morgan, Acting Director of the 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, at a provincial educational con- 
ference in February 1959: 


...we need a new attitude in relation to 
the development of the Employment Service. 


' On their behalf it should be said that the em- 


ployment part of the community also tends to 
disregard the virtues of the National Employ- 
ment Service and only to turn to them when 
they are unable to meet their demands in the 
open market. Thus it is that the Employment 
Service tends to get referred to them only 
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those vacancies that employers have found 
difficult to fill. This in its turn means that an 
employee searching for work still has to go 
the rounds of a whole range of employers if 
he wants to get one of the better jobs, at 
least in too many cases this is true. And to 
the extent to which it is true, it is a denial 
of the purpose and of the usefulness of any 
national employment service. 

Any unemployment insurance scheme has 
a two-fold function, Mr. Thrasher reminded 
the meeting, first to get the unemployed 
worker back on the job and, when it is 
impossible to do this, to make financial 
assistance available to him to compensate 
him in some degree for his loss of income. 


Existence of Fraud 


It was at this point that he acknowledged 
the existence of fraud. 

“From time to time,’ he said “charges 
are made that the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund is being drastically reduced through 
fraud. We know that fraud exists. To deny 
its existence would be utter nonsense. To 
prevent it entirely would require the ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money, and at 
some stage the point of diminishing returns 
would be encountered.” 

He suggested that the answer was to 
effect a compromise between the ideal and 
the practical, and at the same time to 
stimulate public awareness of the results of 
fraud. 

Three serious consequences result from 
fraud, Mr. Thrasher said. First, there is a 
danger that public confidence in the whole 
unemployment insurance scheme could be 
seriously undermined to the point where it 
ceases to be regarded as a unemployment 
insurance scheme, but rather as a pot out 
of which insured persons are entitled to 
draw solely on the ground that at some 
time in the past they had been contributors. 

Secondly, in certain cases collusion some- 
times exists between employers and em- 
ployees for the purpose of collecting bene- 
fits, and thirdly, “the effectiveness of our 
employment system is threatened because 
our list of registered applicants is no longer 
a register of genuinely unemployed persons 
who are actively seeking work; some are 
registered only for the purpose of obtaining 
benefits.” 


There is a responsibility on the State to 
assist those who through no fault of their 
own are not able to obtain employment but, 


if we are to protect our unemployment insur- 
ance system as an insurance scheme we must 
beware of an attitude that would regard the 
fund as a panacea for any and all sorts of 
financial needs and that benefit should be 
paid to all persons who are not working regard- 
less of the duration of their unemployment or 
the circumstances which gave rise to it. 

Full employment requires action by Goy- 
ernment, Industry and Labour, he declared. 
Just as the impact of unemployment is 
felt immediately at the local level, so 
“remedial action must be taken at the 
same level.” If Government alone is forced 
to provide full employment, “I suggest that 
the result will be bureaucratic muddle which 
will impair rather than improve conditions.” 


Two Other Problems 


In addition to the “unwarranted” drain 
on the Fund imposed by the drawing of 
benefits by unauthorized persons, two other 
problems ‘are causing great concern to the 
NES, Mr. Thrasher said. One is the matter 
of the older worker, the other the lack of 
skill among many of the unemployed or 
the possession of skills that have now 
become obsolete. 


The Minister of Labour last year sent 
out more than 35,000 letters seeking the 
co-operation of employers in the older 
worker problem, and, regarding the second 
problem, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour, in co-operation 
with provincial departments, last year made 
it possible-for 6,000 unemployed persons 
to follow 800 courses approved by the 
Commission and at the same time to receive 
benefits. 


To ensure that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission renders maximum possi-' 
ble service to the working men and women 
of Canada, staffs have been enlarged and 
their pay substantially increased, he pointed 
out. In the 12 months ending March 31 
this year, the NES filled 80 per cent of all 
vacancies notified. “This, I submit, is a good 
record of achievement.” 


This record was possible, Mr. Thrasher 
concluded, only through the joint efforts 
of NES officers and the employers with 
whom they dealt, and can be improved 
“only by constant co-operation carried on 
in an atmosphere of mutual understanding 
and confidence.” 
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Seasonal Unemployment in Canada—2 


Sscond instalment of three-part article examines some of the characteristics 
of the seasonally unemployed and attempts to answer some questions: from what 
industries and what occupations do they come, how skilled, how old are they? 


Part 2—Characteristics of the Seasonally Unemployed 


From what industries do the seasonally 
unemployed come, to what occupations do 
they belong, what are their skills, how old 
are they, and what is their regional dis- 
tribution? Part 2 examines some of the 
characteristics of the people who become 
seasonally unemployed during the winter, 
and attempts to answer these questions. 

For this report, it has been assumed that 
the net change in the number of “persons 
without jobs and seeking work” from sum- 
mer to winter represents the seasonally 
unemployed. This method excludes some 
people who are seasonally unemployed and 
includes others who are unemployed for 
non-seasonal reasons. However, it yields 


results that are adequate for a general 
discussion of the characteristics of the 
seasonally unemployed. 

Data on the number of “persons without 
jobs and seeking work” were obtained from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; refer- 
ence has already been made to the monthly 
survey from which the Bureau obtains this 
information. Since no detailed occupational 
information is available for the “persons 
without jobs and seeking work,” data from 
another source were substituted. For all 
other characteristics, the data on “persons 
without jobs and seeking work” were used. 
For the sake of simplicity, “persons without 
jobs and seeking work” will be referred to 
as the “unemployed”. 


WHAT INDUSTRIES CONTRIBUTE TO SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT? 


Nearly all industries contribute to seasonal 
unemployment, although there is a very 
wide difference in the magnitude of the 
contribution. Moreover, some industries 
have their peak employment activities in 
one season while others have theirs at 
another, so that the seasonal variations of 
industries tend to offset one another. 


Unfortunately, all the large contributors 
to seasonal unemployment in Canada have 
their peak employment in the summer 
months and their trough in the winter 
months. The industries that have their peaks 
in the summer months account for nearly 
80 per cent of total industrial employment. 


Chart 10 shows the percentage distribu- 
tion of the seasonally unemployed by broad 
industry groups with comparable figures 
for the summer and winter unemployed. 

The combining of industries into large 
major groups conceals some very important 
differences among the subgroups. This 
grouping was necessary because of the 
nature of the original data. (A finer division 
may produce results in which the probable 
size of the error in one category is larger 
than the difference between the categories.) 


The value of the data is somewhat lessened, — 


also, because they are limited to two years. 

However, one aspect of seasonal unem- 
ployment is brought out very clearly; the 
prominent role of the construction and 
primary industries. The construction indus- 
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try accounts for 41 per cent of the season- 
ally unemployed, although it comprises only 
22 per cent of the unemployed in summer 
and 33 per cent of the unemployed in 
winter. The construction, primary and trans- 
portation industries account for 70 per cent 
of the seasonally unemployed. 

Transportation, public utilities and the 
primary industries also make up a larger 
percentage of the seasonal “seekers” than 
of the summer or winter “seekers”. The 
opposite is true of the other groups. 

Before examining the other characteris- 
tics of the seasonally unemployed in more 
detail, it might be useful to compare the 
industrial distribution of the employed for 
the same dates as the unemployed. Chart 
11 shows the results of this comparison. 

A glance at Charts 10 and 11 will show 
the difference in the contribution of the 
industry groups to seasonal unemployment 
relative to the size of the groups. Only con- 
struction, transportation, and public utilities 
contribute more to seasonal unemployment 
than to employment during the winter. It 
is especially true of construction, which 
contributes only about 8 per cent of total 
employment in the winter but 41 per cent 
of the seasonally unemployed. The trade- 
finance-insurance-service group contributes 
substantially more to employment than to 
seasonal unemployment. 


Chart 10 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYED MEN, CANADA, 
AVERAGES 1958 — 1960 


& Construction 
Za Manufacturing 
Primary 


(D> Trade, Finance, Insurance & Service 


SEASONAL 
“pose ie alndy Transportation & Public Utilities 


Ag No Work Experience 


SUMMER 1958-59 WINTER 1959-60 


Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. Unpublished data tabulated for this report. 


Chart 11 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED MEN, CANADA, 
AVERAGES 1958 — 1960 


& Construction D> Manufacturing Primary 


(> Trade, Finance, Insurance & Service i Transportation & Public Utilities 


SUMMER 1958-59 WINTER 1959-60 


Souree: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. Unpublished data tabulated for this report. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE SEASONALLY UNEMPLOYED 


The “persons without jobs and seeking 
work” (called the “unemployed” in this 
report) are classified only by broad occupa- 
tional groups, which, for various technical 
reasons, are not published. It was necessary, 
therefore, to look elsewhere for information 
on the occupational characteristics of the 
seasonally unemployed. One of the other 
series on unemployment that provides detail 
by occupation is the series on registrations 
for employment at National Employment 
service offices. 

In order to test the consistency of these 
data, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
provided a special tabulation of male per- 
sons without jobs and seeking work, by 
broad occupational groups for summer 
troughs and winter peaks. These men com- 
pared with a similar occupational grouping 
of the registrations series. The two series 
were found to yield almost identical dis- 
tribution patterns, although the actual num- 
bers were considerably different. Hence, all 
data included in this chapter are presented 
in terms of percentage distribution only. 

In order to minimize the effect of non- 
seasonal factors, the data were averaged 
for five years, i.e., the troughs were averaged 
for 1954 to 1958 and the peaks were 
averaged for 1955 to 1959. 

Nearly all occupational groups are repre- 
sented among the seasonally unemployed, 
but some groups are found in greater num- 
bers than their size in the employed sector 
would indicate. Those occupations that are 
closely associated with the seasonal indus- 
tries are generally more widely distributed 
than those linked with non-seasonal indus- 
tries. The most noticeable is the construc- 
tion group of occupations. Within the 
construction group, however, there are some 
trades that are subject to wider seasonal 
fluctuations than others. 

Table 1 shows the percentage distribution 
of the seasonal increases in registration at 
National Employment offices by large occu- 
pational groups. 

Among the skilled and semi-skilled occu- 
pational groups, three groups predominate. 
These are the occupations in construction, 
primary industries and transportation. Con- 
struction and the primary industries also 
dominate the unskilled group. The con- 
struction occupations, skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled, account for 40 per cent of 
the seasonal increase in registrations. 

There is not much seasonal variation 
among the different “office” groups of occu- 
pations. However, within this category the 
“professional and managerial” occupations 
register the smallest increase and “sales” 
occupations the largest. 
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Each occupational group shown in Table 
1 is examined in more detail below. 


Service Occupations 


Service occupations account for about 6 
per cent of total “seasonal” registrations. 
The seasonal increase in unemployment that 
originates in the service industry is not as 
large as the seasonality of employment in 
the industry would indicate. This is because 
many persons who work in summer resorts, 
restaurants, hotels, amusement centres, etc., 
are “seasonal” workers. They work or look 
for work during the summer peak and then 
leave the labour force in early fall. This is 
particularly true of the large number of 
students who find employment in the service 
industries during the summer months. 

There is, however, a considerable increase 
in registrations from summer to winter. 
For the group as a whole the increase is 
122 per cent. Cooks and kitchen workers 
register the largest increases, 238 per cent 
for the former and 222 per cent for the 
latter group. The smallest increase, 92 per 
cent, is registered by the building service 
workers. 

Protective service workers account for a 
very large part of the registrations in 
service occupations throughout the year; 
during the summer months they represent 
nearly half of the total. Larger relative 
increases among the other groups make the 
protective workers appear less significant 
during the winter months. Nevertheless, 
they represent 42 per cent of the winter 
registrations in the service group and 38 
per cent of the seasonal increase. Table 2 
shows this in more detail. 


Table 1—Percentage Distribution of the 
Seasonal Increase in Male Registrations by 
Occupational Group, Canada, Average 
1954-59 

Skilled and Semi-Skilled Occupations Per Cent 

Professional, Semi-Professional and Managerial 0.8 

Clerical and: Sale. cgttteomeican «cies 0» slew es 2.9 

Service. 1. !.. ss Geka suas cle Selcte tlw abies 6.0 

Primary Industries............ 15.9 

Manufacturing! ); swans... 46 ‘ley 

Metalworking and Mechanical. 5.1 

Constructionvus. acs eee 18.4 

Transportation ecaeeee sone cies 9.6 

Miscellaneouasccre sea aatiacs stessisiaied cle tate orale ove 2.0 

Unskilled Occupations 

Food and Robaccors smesciaieniem mati: <se% cc 1.8 

Lumber and Lumber Products................ 5.4 

Construction Seni seems eats ocean. 22.0 

Others... «. v.. Sian ae ties ac cc maee ses 8.4 

"DODAL, se csiees tothtiaalar ss sasha ts oies etd bial adit ta sal eat wel 100.0 

Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, 

Form 757. 


Table 2— Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Service Occupations, Canada, 
Average 1954-59 


‘ Summer Winter Seasonally 
Occupation 1954-58 1955-59 Unemployed 
Cooks and Chefs (not in private homes) 8.6 13.1 16.7 
Waiters 5.7 5.2 4.9 
Kitchen Workers 6.6 9.5 11.9 
Domestic and Personal Service 9.3 10.0 10.6 
Protective Service 46.6 42.1 38.4 
Building Service Workers & Porters 23.2 20.1 17.5 
Torat SERVICE OccUPATIONS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


Occupations in Primary Industries 


Registrations are not a very good indica- 
tion of the extent of unemployment in 
agriculture and primary fishing. Workers 
in agriculture are not included under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and because 
of their location in relation to National 
Employment Service offices are less likely 
to register for employment than workers 
in urban areas. Fishermen are now covered 
by the Act but have been excluded from 
these calculations because they are entitled 
only to seasonal benefits and came under the 
Act only in 1958. Although figures on 
agriculture and fishing are included in 
Table 3, they should be interpreted with 
caution. 

Skilled and semi-skilled loggers and bush- 
men show the largest increase in registra- 
tions from summer to winter, increasing by 
nearly 700 per cent. This may seem some- 
what peculiar considering that logging em- 
ployment reaches its peak in early winter, 
usually December. Employment in logging 
declines very rapidly after January so that 
by March, when most other industries 
have reached their troughs, it is at a very 
low level indeed. 

Furthermore, the logging industry is really 
made up of two quite different segments, 
the Eastern and the Pacific. Eastern logging 
has its peak in early winter and trough in 


May; Pacific logging employment reaches 
its peak in October and November and its 
trough in February. 

Although there is no indication that 
logging employment in Canada is increas- 
ing during the summer months, there is 
some evidence that more of the annual cut 
is now completed between September and 
December than was the case formerly. 
There are many factors involved but prob- 
ably the most important is the use of heavy 
mechanical equipment and power saws. 
Snow was of considerable advantage when 
horses were used, but with the introduction 
of trucks it has become an obstacle. 

Table 3 shows the percentage distribution 
of summer and winter registrations as well 
as the distribution of the seasonal increases 
for the primary occupations. Loggers and 
bushmen (skilled and semi-skilled) account 
for nearly half of the seasonal increase in 
registrations in primary occupations. Un- 
skilled workers in lumbering and lumber 
products account for another 34 per cent. 


Manufacturing Occupations 


Some occupations are common to many 
industries, others are peculiar to one indus- 
try. The group of occupations included in 
Table 4 belong to the latter category. All 
these occupations are skilled and semi- 
skilled, since the registrations in the unskilled 
group are reported separately. 


Table 3—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Occupations in Primary 
Industries, Canada, Average 1954-59 


Occupation 


Agriculture, Fishing and Forestry............+-:+se+0+s00085 


HGg vers and BUsSHIMEN. | cess sos ssleteses cee cadence senne ses 
Sawmill and Planning Mill Workers.........-....-..+++: 
Cabinet Makers and Joiners...........-.-- Cypgucune a 
Other Lumbering and Sawmilling Occupations.......... 
eae Workers in Lumbering and Lumber Products. 

RPE OE aa siie shia nc dehet ose anc denehas hee ene es 


Summer Winter Seasonally 

1954-58 1955-59 Unemployed 
eneaies Rae eined 10.1 7.0 6.3 
Hie henreahen 30.5 44.7 47.9 
5.2 4.5 4.4 
Baeaee 4.5 2.8 2.4 
ea asian 5.6 2.8 262 
Bacaed sh 33.8 34.0 34.1 
er kia? 8.7 3.0 a7 
cece ceexamass 1.6 1.2 1.2 
jahenenenoon ed 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 
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Table 4—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Manufacturing Occupations, 
Canada, Average 1954-59 


re) ti Summer Winter Seasonally 
qoupeon 1954-58 1955-59 Unemployed 
Hood/and: Tobacco Productsian. . sascenin- or eisaaeiwatan sade saat aan dane 9.9 18.0 27.5 
Primary Textiles. 0. 9. «cgi aist ccs thordevese Opie atresia aeinta reality serene art 14.4 12,1 9.2 
Secondary Textiles. aici rss « spite canitenters else tee Po en tele yialat stalstations araratarate ag 16.8 15.4 13.6 
Pulp,and. Paper: Produtets.. .2:5 swesn nan sete neo amie te en era reas 2.9 4.1 5.6 
Printing and Publishiing......5. c.0aecthectus «adored stains ialye ee eee epee 6.7 5.9 4.9 
Chemicals... 2:5 02862 2 Anes 0o Rs Ds cette, Gee ER ena 2.6 2.4 2.1 
Rubber: Goods wssaace sae conte thre Seog ee EE ale vigionaie's cc ieisva/ecciid ii 1.4 1.8 
Leather Producta.t tt is..:...<5-ac.c ae cette 1s rare ce teapsrete <li ias ol gen aanetn of teeta ieee 9.5 11.2 13.3 
Stone and:iClay: Products. 2 2).acen.« dra. ntaeinn aula etelee atet Bualetelescineteeah te 2.7 6.2 10.5 
Transportation Equipment, qos-qmer es cevrenteakfovhisteie oa on alacine nite iein cree 21.7 12.0 0.7 
Miscellaneous: .... 00 +< veole sme 4-00 e.cis nye e10 nyeinieie is + oe Gyale te olathe REO eee Dat 11.3 10.8 
"TO TAT: MLA DOA GDURIN Gj iarspsterareicnere ricleiededere rete eee wa nhape rs estos ores otaloeeiolotarera ate 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


As a group, these occupations account 
for less than 5 per cent of total summer 
registrations and about 3 per cent of the 
seasonal increase. There is, however, a 
considerable difference in the seasonality 
of the registrations among the various sub- 
groups. The industries associated with the 
primary group show the largest increase 
from summer to winter. Registrations in 
“food and tobacco” increase by 236 per 
cent and those in “stone and clay products” 
by 329 per cent. The lowest increase (54 
per cent) is registered by workers in primary 
textile occupations. 

No single industry dominates the whole 
group, but “food and tobacco” accounts for 
about 28 per cent of the seasonal increase. 
Table 4 shows the contribution that the 
various industries make to total male regis- 
trations in summer and winter, and to the 
seasonally unemployed. 


Metalworking and Mechanical Occupations 


The metalworking and mechanical group 
of occupations accounts for about 13 per 
cent of summer registrations, 7 per cent of 
winter registrations and 5 per cent of the 
seasonal increase. Although most of these 
occupations do not show large increases 


in registrations from summer to winter, 
sheet-metal workers and automobile mech- 
anics show increases of more than 200 per 


cent. Nearly one-third of the sheet-metal 


workers enumerated in the 1951 Census 
were attached to the construction industry, 
and this might account for the large increase 
in registrations of sheet-metal workers from 
summer to winter. One would not expect 
much seasonality in the registrations of 
sheet-metal workers attached to the iron 
and steel industry since there is little 
seasonal variation of employment in this 
industry. 

Table 5 shows the percentage distribution 
of summer and winter registrations in the 
metalworking and mechanical occupations. 


Construction Occupations, Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Registrations. in the skilled and semi- 
skilled construction occupations account for 
about 8 per cent of summer registrations, 
15 per cent of winter registrations and 18 
per cent of the seasonal increase. If the 
unskilled construction workers are added 
to the group, the contribution of the con- 
struction occupations to the seasonal in- 
crease is more than 40 per cent. 


Table 5—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Metalworking and Mechanical 
Occupations, Canada, Average 1954-59 


my ts Summer Winter Seasonally 
Occupation 1954-58 1955-59 | Unemployed 
Machinists, and-Jool. and Diomakers assault sek eieeeee ire eeerioee eerie 9.9 1.3 4.7 
Other Machine Shopworkers. ees ene ee ae Teen ee me eee iy val 3.8 
SheetiMetal Workers. ..::s bist «se eee ita oa ae deren: 2.4 4.3 6.2 
Weldets, and, Plamé, Gutters. 6. ..3% assassins casmiooikoee ee onde 12.4 11.8 ne | 
Other Metalworking Occupations..................0.-¢ JORIS Sr ets te 24.3 22.1 19.8 
Stationary Engineersiand Firemen..)..... oe sece eer enecee sores douenesies 8.8 8.5 8.2 
Millwrighta, 5... 5 iy Goose c.sudeh oct Mees eskoeh etc dace iatcance slate eae eae 3.1 3.3 3.4 
Automobile Meohanios.27 5323... Ps gsne nee ke. ane aoe es aro eee eee 8.1 13.6 19,1 
Other Mechanics.) 24 5:. !centi ne Beecewdee ns aaatiteedascsk oem eee 13.0 14.0 15.1 
Eleotricians) Ay... ot & <iehezacicas cele seis tis aaairastant alee cecteaee end 6.3 7.4 8.6 
Toray METALWORKING AND MECHANICAL......¢.00eeceeeececececenedenses 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 
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The increases in registrations in construc- _ 


tion occupations from summer to winter are 
so large that it might be useful to show 
them for each subgroup. Table 6 gives the 
percentage increases from summer to win- 
ter for skilled and semi-skilled construction 
occupations. 


Table 6—Percentage Increases in Male Regis- 
trations in Construction Occupations, 
Canada, Average 1954-59 


Percentage 

Increase 
Occupation from 

Summer 

to Winter 
Construction Machinery Operations“)....... 759.1 
Bricklayers and Tile Setters................ 1,020.8 
OE uy SECIS Rh 6 a 661.5 
Cement and Concrete Finishers............. 745.7 
Painters, Construction and Maintenance..... 575.5 
DF ecat eer occa = cic esis’ die Sig.¢ «cies n0. 1,165.6 
Plumbers and Steamfitters.......-:........ 193.1 
COLLAGE <) cit 5 Beg See een 479.2 
PE QUMUPRE MEINE 2 ee sh ieyaics oboe gt ed eee 605.6 


Sourcs: Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Form 757. 


©) Average for two years only. 


As can be seen from Table 6, there is 
considerable variation among the construc- 
tion workers tin the summer-to-winter in- 
crease in registrations. The workers whose 
type of work is affected most directly by 
the weather show the largest increases in 
registrations, and vice versa. Thus, the 
plasterers and bricklayers show the largest 
while the plumbers show the smallest 
increases. 

Table 7 shows the percentage distribution 
of registrations in skilled and semi-skilled 
construction occupations. Not all the occu- 
pations are included, since some occupations 
common to many industries are difficult to 
link with one industry. Electricians, sheet- 
metal workers and foremen are examples. 
On the basis of the 1951 Census, however, 


the occupations in Table 7 account for 
about 84 per cent of the employment in 
construction occupations. 


Carpenters dominate the registrations in 
construction occupations, accounting for 50 
per cent of the summer total. This simply 
reflects the numerical importance of car- 
penters among the construction occupations. 
According to the 1951 Census, carpenters 
accounted for 50 per cent of the skilled and 
semi-skilled construction workers in the 
occupational groups included in Table 7. 


Transportation Occupations 


Registrations in transportation occupa- 
tions account for nearly 10 per cent of the 
increase in registrations from summer to 
winter. Taxi, truck and tractor drivers 
account for 82 per cent of the increase in 
the transportation group. Table 8 shows 
the summer, winter and the seasonal in- 
crease in registrations averaged for the 
period 1954 to 1959. 


The increase in registrations in transpor- 
tation occupations from summer to winter 
is very large. For the group as a whole it 
amounts to 355 per cent; it is 379 per 
cent for the taxi, truck and tractor drivers, 
and 127 per cent for the routemen. 

Although not included in Table 8, seamen 
are in an occupation that is subject to 
large seasonal variations. Registrations by 
seamen increase by more than 700 per cent 
from summer to winter. 


Employment in “water transportation” is 


subject to rather wide seasonal variations, 


since the inland sector of this industry is 
inactive during the winter months. Land 
transportation facilities are also affected 
in large measure by the seasonal lull in 
activity in the winter because of a drop 
in demand for their services. 


Unskilled Occupations 


Registrations of men in unskilled occupa- 
tions. account for 32 per cent of summer 


Table 7—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Construction Occupations, Canada 


Average 1954-59 
0 ti Summer Winter Seasonally 
oo 1954-58 1955-59 Unemployed 
Construction Machine Operators ®).....0... 000.6 e cece cece cece eee eee ees 8.2 9.9 10.1 
Brichtamerm and DilenOCberaey | 0... . fase ONe eis ccasdeeesceccresemeess 4.6 7.3 lak 
Garpartiocs saber drustiren era Taine eae ANE Lee ee eee se TENET Bo ee TTS 50.5 53.9 54.4 
CEMIGH MENG CONCOLE HIDISHETS. ofc. nee cake ae ee cee soos wn slee vilelennens 1.8 2.1 2.1 
Painters, Construction and Maintenance..............00.0.esee cence ences 10.9 10.3 10.3 
SAE ee eee: ee a ee PMs iri esis Parag asa adiea ata tos 1.2 2,1 2.3 
ara CO MOATTE ITU LOIS = = rites = « Deel ojo cic pole wie ae since, edistern otsjerslaecs 1.1 4.9 3.9 
AUT GRINAETUC TON WOCKOIB! fe orci 5 + vty delle 00 ec doce eens cocecsscecncuas by 9.5 9.2 
Torat ConsTRUCTION OccuPATIONS chee Cy | a tSIbAL SPAR neE ane nenrr Ce 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


() Average for two years only. 


Table 8—Percentage Distribution of Male Registrations in Transportation Occupations, 
Canada, Average 1954-59 


F Summer Winter Seasonally 
Occupation 1954-58 1955-59 | Unemployed 
Routemen sl). 2. ce Sat ote ee i dna Cee eee Petts c wlieismeyrarrersinete 9.7 4.9 3.5 
Taxi, Truck and Tractor dDriversyccsdeses. othe: catgentieieelens mare ohioanteg 76.8 80.7 81.9 
Others. caeectsisl«: ops, alsyare sepatesttescnd clare falar “eo henete Morea sia IER Tone RST CTOT Dee eT 13.5 14.4 14.6 
Toran TRANSPORTATION). «Seeks d:«iniete o's tarde, cts eparrg a reteretis ois ol tee ateaae ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Unemployment Insurance Commission, Form 757. 


and 36 per cent of winter registrations. They 
represent 37 per cent of the seasonal in- 
crease. Registrations in these occupations 
increase by nearly 300 per cent from sum- 
mer to winter. Labourers in lumbering and 
lumber products and construction occupa- 


tions represent about 65 per cent of the 
winter registrations in the unskilled occupa- 
tions. Registrations by the remainder of the 
unskilled group increased by about 143 per 
cent or less than half the increase of 
construction and forestry. 


HOW SKILLED ARE THE SEASONALLY UNEMPLOYED? 


Is there any association between the level 
of skill and seasonality? If registrations are 
taken as an indication, then skill level does 
not seem to be an important factor. The 
most important link seems to be the indus- 
try, and within the industry the association 
appears to be with the weather. This is 
clearly seen in the construction industry. 


If the registrations in construction and 
lumbering and lumber products occupations 
are excluded from both the skilled and 
unskilled group, the increase from summer 
to winter is somewhat less for the unskilled 
group (143 per cent) than for the skilled 
and semi-skilled group (155 per cent). 


HOW OLD ARE THE SEASONALLY UNEMPLOYED? 


Generally speaking, the seasonally unem- 
ployed are somewhat older than the summer 
unemployed. This difference, however, is 
nearly all the result of the large influx 
of students into the labour force for short 
periods during the summer months, added 
to those who have finished their studies in 
June and are entering the labour force on 
a more permanent basis. 

The seasonal factor has a different impact 
on the different age groups. This is shown 
in Table 9. 

The two age groups that show the largest 
increases because of the seasonal factor are 
the 25 to 44 and 45 to 64 age groups; the 
very young and very old members of the 
labour force are least affected. 


Comparisons of this kind are always 
suspect unless something is known about 
the relative positions of groups before the 
time for which the comparisons are being 
made. Therefore, rates of unemployment 
for the various age groups for both sum- 
mer and winter are given in the last two 
columns of Table 9. 

In spite of the relatively small seasonal 
increase in the young group of “seekers,” 
the winter unemployment ratio is still much 
higher for this age group than for any of 
the other groups. It is also interesting to 
note that the unemployment rate drops with 
age, the rate of the 25 and over groups 
being less than half that of the “under 20” 
group. 


Table 9—Summer-to-Winter Increase in Unemployment, and Percentage of Labour Force 
Unempleyed in Summer and in Winter, Canada, Both Sexes, by Age Group 


Summer-to- Unemployed Unemployed 
ree Winter Increase | in Summer, in Winter, 
ge ArOUp 5-Year Average | 5- Year Average | 5- Year Average 
(1954-59) (1954-59) (1954-59) 
% % % 

Le ee oeAGe I, Seis tonite Me en Re CUP Arete ree 40.6 6.6 12.8 
OAD Biel, aiare She waht Me sca sauzve Betts putts Char evane Aree letraTekze ras ata ree 141.0 3.8 9.4 
DOAK Miakals ges Teas a as ed chine newilele.s «4 Al eeemee reas & acer metas 172.2 2.2 6.0 
B5-O4. ¢ SS rae athza toa co rate Sopa a aR ah en aha AIM oe 167.4 2.2 5.9 
65 andlover. oo 65.0. Ft SOc ccs chse coat ee tee eusbw ceonees 110.7 2.5 5.5 
AUF AGES ob, oto os atis och ce iice & atom chet ec ete mana Totten 127.5 3.0 7.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 
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The seasonal unemployment problem is 
essentially a “male” problem, but it was 
thought useful to examine the effect of 
the inclusion of women in the above ratios. 
Unfortunately, data on the “seekers” by 
age group are not broken down for the two 
sexes. A special tabulation obtained from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics suggests 


that the exclusion of women from the 
tables would not change the relationship 
among the age groups to any significant 
degree. Because of the high proportion of 
young women among the female unem- 
ployed, their exclusion would slightly reduce 
the ration of the “under 20” to the other 
age groups. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEASONALLY UNEMPLOYED 


Since climate is the principal cause of 
seasonal unemployment, the seasonally un- 
employed are found in all regions of 
Canada. Some industries are more affected 
by the weather than others, so the type of 
industries that predominate in a particular 
region will determine the extent of seasonal 
unemployment. A region with a large part 
of its labour force engaged in the primary 
industries, construction and transportation 
will likely have considerable seasonal unem- 
ployment. If, on the other hand, a region 
has its labour force primarily engaged in 
a varied manufacturing industry, its sea- 
sonal unemployment problem will likely be 
less severe. 


It is not surprising to find that the regions 
with the largest seasonal problem are the 
Prairie, Quebec and Atlantic regions. On- 
tario is least affected by the seasonal factor. 
The milder climate on the West Coast partly 
offsets the fact that the region is heavily 
dependent upon primary industries. 

Seasonal unemployment is closely linked 
with other types of unemployment. It might 
be useful, therefore, to examine the rates 
of “general” unemployment for the various 


regions during the summer and winter. 
Table 10 shows the ratio of “seekers” 
to the labour force for the past five years 
in the various regions. 


Table 10—Percentage of Labour Force Unem- 
ployed in Summer and Winter, Canada and 
the Five Regions, Both Sexes, 5- Year Average 
(1954-1959). 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
| in Summer i 


in Winter 


To 


Atlantic. 2aedteakis ae & 4.0 13.4 
Quehbe. 334 at art Sweden 4.0 10.6 
Ontatio; © seer. areas 2.5 5.1 
PrpiriGs cwciane » steeeetota: eee 1.2 5.1 
PS CHAGI:.. & ajs.e8 intone 3.2 7.0 
GENED ATE oe netted tials is 2.9 7.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 


The Maritime and Quebec regions have 
the highest “rates” of unemployment in 
summer and winter; the Prairie and Ontario 
regions have the lowest. The winter rates in 
the Prairie and Ontario regions are not 
much higher than the summer rates in the 
Maritime and Quebec regions. 


HOW LONG ARE SEASONALLY UNEMPLOYED SEEKING WORK? 


There is no definite answer to this ques- 
tion. Many persons who are laid off for 
seasonal reasons find work in other indus- 
tries or other firms in the same industry 
almost immediately while others may look 
for work for three or four months. Even 
during the winter months, the labour market 
is an active place. Jobs disappear and new 
ones are created. People leave jobs through 
retirement, injury, emigration or death. 
These jobs have to be filled. Surpluses of 
certain skills may be partly offset by short- 
ages of other skills. During the winter 
months, however, the time required for 
people to find a job lengthens considerably. 

Table 11 shows the percentage distribu- 
tion of “persons without jobs and seeking 
work” by number of months looking for 
work in July and March. 

In July, 31 per cent of the “seekers” had 
looked for work for more than three months 
but in March, when unemployment reaches 
its peak, 40 per cent had looked for this 


Table 11—Percentage Distribution of Unem- 
ployed in July and March, Canada, Both 
Sexes, by Number of Months Looking for 
Work. 


Unemployed | Unemployed 

Months in July in March 

Looking for Work 1954-58 1955-59 

(5- Year (5- Year 

Average) Average) 

% % 

Undertlacke, +oiMesmaen ce 35.9 18.5 
flat oko SS Ae rere ater RS 32.5 41.3 
Eto sts ... chess Aeneas 14.2 30.5 
Tandoyers ceive eiteare settee 17.3 9.7 
Toran) . ioe eee oe a eee 99.9 100.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 


length of time. At the other extreme, 36 
per cent of the July “seekers” had looked 
for work for less than one month but only 
18 per cent of the March “seekers” fell 
into this category. 
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Table 12 shows the relative position of 
the different “time” groups at the trough 


(July) and the peak (March). It does not 


show the changes that take place in the 
same “time” groups from trough to peak. 
The table shows the average percentage 
increases that have taken place from July 
to the following March over the five-year 
period. 


Table 12—July-to-March Increase in Dura-= 
tion of Unemployment, Canada, Both Sexes 


July-to-March 
Increase 
(5- Year 
Average, 
1954-59) 


Months Looking for Work 


4 to 6 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. 


Very little increase takes place in the 
“under 1 month” group and the “7 months 
and over” group, although it is impossible 
to say how many, if any, of the seasonally 
unemployed are in those two “time” groups 


in March. The bulk of the seasonally unem- 
ployed will by the month of March have 
been looking for work at least two months 
and most for probably three to four months. 


It is helpful to trace the pattern of the 
“seekers” as they move through the various 
“time” groups from summer trough to win- 
ter peak. The “under 1 month” group 
increases slowly until September, then very 
rapidly to December. There is very little 
increase from December to January; the 
group declines quickly after January. This 
would seem to indicate that the seasonally 
unemployed are already in the “pool” by 
January and that seasonal layoffs are com- 
ing to an end. From then on the shifts are 
fewer and the duration of unemployment 
becomes longer. The “1 to 3 months” group 
increases from December to February and 
then declines while the “4 to 6 months” 
group does not begin to increase until 
January, showing the largest increase from 
February to March. This group does not 
begin to decline until after April. 

Although it is difficult to separate the 
seasonally unemployed in relation to dura- 
tion of unemployment, there is little doubt 
that it is the seasonal groups that make 
these “duration” series behave in this way. 


a 


Unemployment in the United States drop- 
ped in April by 550,000 to 3.7 million— 
approximately double the normal seasonal 
decline for the month. 


As a result, the seasonally adjusted rate 
of unemployment fell to 5.0 per cent from 
5.4 per cent the month before. 


Most of the improvement in. unemploy- 
ment occurred among adult men, the group 
that accounted for most of the increase in 
the previous month. 


Total employment increased by 1.9 mil- 
lion over the month to 66.2 million in 
April, about 850,000 above the year-ago 
level. 


During the month sharp rises in employ- 
ment occurred in agriculture and construc- 
tion and there was a substantial pickup in 
pre-Easter trade. 


Several hard-goods manufacturing indus- 
tries reported employment declines larger 
than is normal for this time of the year. - 

The number of workers on nonfarm pay- 
rolis increased by 600,000 over the month 
to 53.0 million in April, mainly as a result 
of brisk activity in the construction trade. 

The employment increases in construc- 
tion (285,000) and trade (225,000) were 
both exceptionally large for the month and 


AGE 


reflected the upsurge in building activity 
and consumer buying. 

In contrast to the gains, the number of 
factory jobs dropped by 100,000 to 16.4 
million in April. 

Long-term unemployment—15 weeks or 
more—was unchanged over the month at 
1.2 million in April. All of the reduction 
in unemployment occurred among workers 
jobless from one to three months, including 
many normally employed in outdoor 
industries. 


In Great Britain during March, the num- 
ber of persons in civilian employment was 
estimated by the Ministry of Labour to 
have increased by 5,000 to 23,343,000. 

The largest increases occurred in con- 
struction and in the metals, engineering and 
vehicles group of industries. There were 
reductions in coal mining, agriculture, 
cotton, railways, shipbuilding and ship 
repairing. 

On April 11, there were 391,000 persons 
registered as being completely unemployed; 
10,000 temporarily out of work. Between 
March-14 and April 11, unemployment fell 
by 22,000. d nas , ’ 
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Older Workers 


Moose Jaw Studies Older People’s Needs 
Delegates to three-day regional conference discuss flexible retirement, problem 
of the older worker, maintenance of economic security, health and welfare needs, 
preparation for retirement, and housing, recreational and educational needs 


A three-day regional conference on the 
needs of senior citizens was held in Moose 
Jaw, Sask., on May 17, 18 and 19. 


Under the general chairmanship of 
Judge Harold W. Pope, the delegates dis- 
cussed such questions as flexible retirement, 
the problem of the older worker, mainten- 
ance of economic security, preparation for 
retirement, health and welfare needs, and 
housing, recreational and educational needs. 


The conference was arranged by a plan- 
ning committee under the leadership of 
Dr. Fred C. Heal, a local physician, and 
Mrs. Kay Larter, social worker, chairman 
and secretary, in co-operation with the 
Moose Jaw Ministerial Association. Acting 
as consultant was Miss Lola Wilson, Direc- 
tor of the Saskatchewan Government’s study 
of the aged and long-term illness. 

In the keynote address, Dr. Keith Stuart, 
Senior Medical Specialist, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, stressed that 
arbitrarily turning people out to pasture at 
a specific chronological age was both wrong 
and harmful to the individual and to society 
in general. He pointed out that some elderly 
persons could compete favourably with 
younger persons in doing heavy physical 
labour. Others could do many lighter jobs 
where painstaking and exacting care was 
needed. He thought such people should 
have the opportunity to work as long as 
they were capable and desirous of doing so. 

Dr. Stuart said that Canada needed the 
skills of its older people and that it was 
a waste of valuable manpower to place 
persons on the retirement shelf when they 
still had skills and knowledge to contribute 
to the productive sector of society. 

Wesley G. Bolstad, Budget Bureau, 
Saskatchewan Government, himself a young 
man, described as wrong the attitude of 
our society that idolized youth and rele- 
gated older persons to a low status. He 
stressed that many older people could make 
a significant contribution to society if given 
the opportunity. 

Dr. Keith A. Yonge, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, University of Alberta, 
explained the need of the older person to 
be integrated with his environment. 

A recent survey had shown that there 
were some 3,700 persons aged 65 or over 
in the city of Moose Jaw, approximately 


11.3 per cent of the population compared 
with a provincial figure of 8.9 per cent 
and a national figure of 7.7 per cent. The 
1956 Census had revealed a population of 
8,284 persons aged 45 or over in Moose 
Jaw. 

It was obvious from the large attendance, 
intense interest, and determination of the 
delegates that knowledge of these statistics 
had provided an impetus to positive action 
on behalf of older persons in the Moose 
Jaw area. 

The social and economic problem of the 
older worker was introduced by Len Douse, 
Chief, Division on Older Workers, Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch, Federal Department 
of Labour. He outlined the complexities of 
the problem and described the Minister of 
Labour’s campaign to create a more favour- 
able employment climate for older workers. 
He pointed out that efforts by local officials 
of the National Employment Service to 
persuade employers to raise or remove 
unnecessary age barriers in hiring were hay- 
ing favourable results. At the same time, 
the Department of Labour was carrying out 
a continuing educational program and 
developing research and study into many 
aspects of the problem. As a result of these 
joint efforts, Mr. Douse explained, con- 
siderable interest in finding ways and means 
of minimizing the problem was becoming 
evident among employers, organized labour, 
and the public generally. He stressed the 
need for community action in this field. 

The last day of the conference was held 
under the auspices of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Moose Jaw at their fifth annual 
Pastoral Clinical Institute under the chair- 
manship of Rev. H. E. Fennell, Hospital 
Chaplain, Moose Jaw Presbytery, the United 
Church. Principal speakers at this session 
were Rev. Aubrey W. Ingram, Associate 
Pastor, Zion Church, Moose Jaw, and Rev. 
H. G. Tuttle, Secretary, Department of Pen- 
sions, United Church of Canada, Toronto. 

The Moose Jaw Regional Conference 
provided an outstanding example of the 
activity that can be stimulated by com- 
munity co-operation in dealing with a 
social problem. As a result of the delibera- 
tions, a continuing committee is being 
established to find ways and means of 
setting in motion the activities suggested at 
the conference. 
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Women’s Bureau 


U.N. Commission on Status of Women 


At 14th session, held in Buenos Aires in April, discusses several aspects of 
question of improvement of economic opportunities for women: equal pay for equal 
work, vocational training for women, women in the Civil Service, retirement age 


At its 14th session, held in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, March 28 to April 14, the 
United Nations Commission on the Status 
of Women discussed several aspects of the 
question of the improvement of economic 
opportunities for women. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


A representative of the International 
Labour Organization reported that between 
January 1, 1958 and February 1, 1960, eight 
countries had ratified the Convention con- 
cerning equal remuneration for men and 
women for work of equal value, bringing to 
32 the total number of ratifications. Peru 
was the last country to do so, having sub- 
mitted ratification on February 1, 1960. 

Despite widespread official acceptance of 
the principle of equal pay for equal work, 
the past decade has seen little narrowing 
of the differential between the wages of 
men and women, she said. Further study 
and action was urged in relation to factors 
that contribute to the lower level of 
women’s wages. The factors underlined 
were the limited employment opportunities 
for women that result from social and 
economic circumstances, the frequent inade- 
quacy of the vocational education for girls 
and a romantic and unrealistic attitude 
towards work on the part of large numbers 
of women. 

Job evaluation is being used increasingly 
as a means of determining the rate for the 
job, but the Commission was reminded 
that job evaluation in itself is not the 
answer to the problem of equal pay for 
equal work. Without a diversified approach 
to the question through education and col- 
lective bargaining in situations in which 
women are employed, job evaluation might 
lead to such abuses as the classification of 
certain jobs as women’s work and therefore 
subject to lower rates of pay. 


Vocational Training 

Several delegates stressed the importance 
of recruiting and training more women in 
technical occupations, and a resolution deal- 
ing with needed emphases in the vocational 
guidance and training of girls was adopted. 
It recommended that governments take all 
steps within their power to bring about a 
rapid and substantial improvement in. the 
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vocational preparation, guidance and train- 
ing of girls and women. The ILO was 
asked to give continuing priority to the 
question and to report to an early session 
of the Commission on the situation in the 
different countries as well as on its own 
work in this area. 


Women in the Civil Service 

In discussing a report on women in public 
services and functions, the Commission 
noted the similarity in the distribution of 
women in public services with that existing 
elsewhere in the labour force: the great 
majority engaged in clerical work and com- 
paratively few in the higher levels of 
administration or the diplomatic service. 
The report revealed a continuing tendency 
in the public service to regard the tradi- 
tional feminine occupations as offering the 
most suitable employment for women. 
Delegates agreed that, based upon custom 
rather than law, even in this present-day 
industrialized society, such traditional dif- 
ferences persist long past their usefulness. 
However, modern governments, with an 
ever-widening range of occupations within 
the scope of their jurisdiction, have a uni- 
que opportunity to pioneer in the utilization 
of womanpower. Governments were urged 
to give leadership in breaking down the 
barriers that prevent women’s entry into 
fields that traditionally have been closed 
to them and that impede their opportunities 
for advancement. The Commission recom- 
mended that, with the increasing employ- 
ment of married women in civil service 
positions, measures be taken to ensure that 
they be placed on a basis of equality with 
other employees. 

Age of Retirement 

A resolution was adopted inviting the 
ILO to make a study of the age of retire- 
ment for women and their rights to pension. 
The subject had been discussed at length 
in two previous sessions, but there had 
remained a difference of opinion on the 
question of whether the age of retirement 
for women should be the same as or lower 
than for men. It was hoped that further 
enquiry by the ILO might cast new light 
on the question. 


From the Labour Gazette, June 1910 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire info Canada’s needs and equipment for 
industrial training and technical education. Minister of Labour recommends 
that Commission pursue its investigations in Canada, United Kingdom, Europe 


As a sequel to a resolution regarding 
technical training introduced in the House 
of Commons in December 1909 (L.G., Jan., 
p. 50), an order-in-council was passed in 
June 1910 appointing a Royal Commission 
“to inquire into the needs and present equip- 
ment of the Dominion as respects industrial 
training and technical education, and into 
the systems and methods of technical in- 
struction obtaining in other countries.” 

The commission consisted of a chairman, 
James W. Robertson, CMG., LL.D., Mont- 
real, and six members: one from Sydney, 
N.S., one from Montreal, two from Toronto, 
one from Berlin, Ont., and one from 
Winnipeg. 

The Minister of Labour recommended 
that the commissioners “be instructed and 
empowered to pursue their investigations at 
such localities as may appear necessary, in 
the Dominion of Canada, in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
United States of America, France, Germany, 
and, subject to the approval of the Minister, 
elsewhere on the continent of Europe.” 

The Lasour GAZETTE of June 1910, in 
which the appointment of the commission 
was reported, said that that body was 
expected to “enter upon its labours” early 
in July, first touring Canada from coast to 
coast, then visiting the United States, and 
later the European countries mentioned. It 
was expected that it would take at least 
a year to finish its work. 

Reporting on the progress of railway 
construction, the GAZETTE said that it was 
expected that in 1910 about 1,500 miles of 
new lines would be laid, which was about 
the same as in the previous year. It added 
that it was estimated that during the next 
five years about 7,000 miles of new lines 
would be completed and brought into oper- 
ation. 

The Canadian Northern Steamship service 
between England and Canada was opened 
on May 13, 1910, when the S.S. Royal 
Edward sailed from Avonmouth for Mont- 
real. 

The Lasour GAZETTE’s correspondent at 
Amherst, N.S., said in his report in the 
June issue: “The strike at Springhill is the 
one dark spot on the labour situation. It 
has now lasted for 10 months. The com- 
pany is operating the mines with a working 


staff of about 200 men, but the men only 
remain as a general rule for a few months.” 
(L.G., Aug. 1959, p. 815) (This strike was 
destined not to end officially until May 27, 
1911). 

The GAZzETTE’s Toronto correspondent 
reported that the civic free labour bureau 
for finding work for the unemployed had 
ceased to function, “being no longer neces- 
sary under present conditions.” 

The same correspondent said that farm 
labour was in demand, and that the provin- 
cial Department of Colonization had re- 
ported the placing of 1,100 men so far 
that season, with applications for 300 more 
still on hand. But he added that “in view 
of the keen competition for their services 
from the manufacturers, who offered higher 
wages, it was difficult to induce immigrants 
to engage with farmers.” 

During the month of April 1910 a total 
of 48,267 immigrants arrived in Canada, 
compared with a total of 24,237 in April 
1909. Of the immigrants who arrived in 
1910, those who came by ocean ports num- 
bered 27,824, while the remaining 20,443 
came from the United States. 

According to a report by the Department 
of the Interior, a total of 7,209 homesteaders 
took up-.land in the western provinces in 


April. Of this total, 4,240 settled in Saskat- - 


chewan, and of these, 1,360 came from 
various parts of Canada, 572 of them being 
already residents of Saskatchewan. Ontario 
contributed 429, Quebec 160, and Manitoba 
156. 

Of those who came from other countries 
to take up homesteads in Saskatchewan, 
1,364 were Americans, 529 were English, 
113 Scottish, and 41 were Irish. 

The Lapour GAZETTE reported that one 
of the acts passed at the previous session of 
the Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan 
had been the Factories Act. This act, the 
GAZETTE said “forbids the employment of 
children under the age of 14 in factories, 
and the employment of youths between the 
age of 14 and 16 and of young girls 
between the age of 14 and 18 in dangerous 
and unwholesome establishments, a list of 
which is given in a schedule. Hours of 
labour for women, young girls and youths 
are limited to eight in any one day, and to 
45 in any one week”. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


44th Conference: Agenda and Delegation 
Conference, which opened June 1, was to hold second discussions on two subjects 
with view to approving two international instruments. Canada, with 25-member 
delegation, among 80 ILO member countries represented at the annual meeting 


Second discussions were to be held and 
draft instruments submitted on two sub- 
jects at the 44th International Labour Con- 
ference, in Geneva June 1 to 23. Canada 
was represented by a 25-member delegation. 

Protection of workers against ionizing 
radiations, and consultation and co-opera- 
tion between public authorities and workers’ 
and employers’ organizations at the indus- 
trial and national levels were the two sub- 
jects for second discussion. They underwent 
first discussions at the 1959 Conference. 

First discussion was scheduled on “reduc- 
tion of hours of work.” The 1958 Con- 
ference held a general discussion on this 
subject. 

Assistant Deputy Minister George V. 
Haythorne is head of the Canadian delega- 
tion to the Conference. Paul Goulet, Assist- 
ant to the Deputy Minister and Director of 
the ILO Branch, is the other Government 
delegate. 

Stanley H. Knowles, Executive Vice- 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
is the Worker Delegate; T. H. Robinson, 
Manager, Industrial Relations, Canadian 
International Paper Company, is the Em- 
ployer Delegate. 

Others making up the delegation are: 

Substitute Government Delegates: Max 
Wershof, Q.C., Ambassador and Permanent 
Representative of Canada to the European 
Office of the United Nations; C. Rhodes 
Smith, Q.C., Chairman, Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 

Advisers to Government Delegates: Dr. 
M. E. Andal, Chief, Production Section, 
Economics Division, Department of Agricul- 
ture; A. E. Gotlieb, Canadian Permanent 
Mission to the European Office of the 
United Nations; John Mainwaring, Canadian 
Labour Attaché, Canadian Embassy, Brus- 
sels, Belgium; R. P. Opie, Adviser on House 
Construction, Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation; H. T. Pammett, Executive 
Assistant, ILO Branch, Department of La- 
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bour (also Secretary to the delegation); 
Dr. E. A. Watkinson, Principal Medical 
Officer, Environmental Health and Special 
Projects Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


Advisers to Worker Delegate: Kalmen 
Kaplansky, Director, International Affairs 
Department, Canadian Labour Congress; 
Roger Mathieu, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; Larry 
Sheffe, President, Canadian Council, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America; H. A. Stock- 
dale, Member, National Legislative Com- 
mittee of the International Railway Brother- 
hoods, and Grand Lodge Representative of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen; 
H. F. Taft, Secretary, Vancouver, New 


‘Westminster and District Building Trades 


Council, and President of the British Colum- 
bia Provincial Council of Carpenters. 


Advisers to Employer Delegate: M. Ray- 
mond Brunet, Ed. Brunet & Sons Limited, 
Hull, Que.; Arnold D’Amato, Manager, 
Quebec Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; M. Jean-Pierre Després, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations, Iron Ore Com- 
pany of Canada; James A. Hobbs, Vice- 
President (Personnel), Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada; H. Shoobridge, Manager, 
Personnel Department, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 

Assistant Secretary to the Delegation is 
Miss L. McColl, Annuities Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The agenda for the Conference is as 
follows: 

1. Report of the Director-General. 
_ 2. Financial and budgetary questions. 

3. Information and reports on the appli- 


cation of Conventions and Recommen- 
dations. 


4. Protection of workers against ionizing 
radiations (second discussion). 


q 


ILO Activities in 1959-60 


The International Labour Office sent 
technical assistance missions to 67 coun- 
tries during 1959, registered 73 ratifica- 
tions of Conventions from 28 member 
countries, and carried forward educa- 
tional, research and other technical 
activities along a broad front, ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse stated 
in his report to the 44th International 
Labour Conference. 


Important among new activities during 
1959-60 was a decision by the ILO 
Governing Body to establish at Geneva 
an International Institute for Labour 
Studies. The Institute will bring together 
people with experience in labour prob- 
lems from different countries for study 
and discussion of social and economic 
questions. The Institute, Mr. Morse said, 
will serve as an advanced staff college 
in the field of social and labour policy, 


5. Consultation and co-operation between 

- public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations at the industrial 
and national levels (second discussion). 

6. Contribution of the ILO to the raising 
of incomes and living conditions in 
rural communities, with particular 
reference to countries in process of 
development (general discussion). 

7. Reduction of hours of work. 

8. Workers’ housing. 


Report of the Director-General 


“No area of social policy seems to be 
more in need of and more open to con- 
structive and co-ordinated national and 
international action” than questions relating 
to youth, according to the report presented 
to the Conference by ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse. The report is entitled 
“Youth and Work”. 

The report, based on information gathered 
from world-wide sources, examines a broad 
range of questions bearing on youth policy. 
“Young people,” it says, “are coming to 
working age today in a world in which 
economic and social environment is being 
transformed. 

“Tomorrow’s industries and occupations 
will be quite different from those now 
familiar to us,’ Mr. Morse writes, “and 
the pattern of occupational opportunity for 
young people and the qualifications and 
skills required of youth will be altered 
beyond recognition.” 

Much has been done to improve the 
conditions in which young people live and 
work, the report says, but the use of child 
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dealing with matters within the com- 
petence and experience of the ILO. 

During the period reviewed by Mr. 
Morse’s report, the ILO also continued 
to amplify activities in a number of fields 
directly related to economic questions and 
accompanying social problems, including 
management development, workers’ edu- 
cation, productivity improvement, rural 
development, labour-management rela- 
tions, and a wide variety of projects in 
the manpower field. 

In 1959, expenditure on ILO technical 
assistance projects implemented under 
the United Nations Expanded Program 
amounted to $3,085,447, compared with 
$3,160,000 in 1958. A total of 332 ILO 
experts were sent abroad on technical 
assistance projects in 1959, and a total 
of 274 fellowship grants and 206 awards 
made under the worker-trainee program. 

Since its founding in 1919, the ILO 
has adopted 114 Conventions and almost 
2,000 ratifications have been received. 


labour is still prevalent in many parts of 
the world. 

“National and family poverty are the 
root causes of child labour,” writes Mr. 
Morse, “and until more is done to raise 
national incomes and family levels of living 
and to make compulsory education a social 
reality, children will be driven prematurely 
into the world of work and will be badly in 
need of protection from exploitation.” 

Like the population as a whole, the youth 
population is growing at an accelerated pace. 
The number of young people between 15 
and 19 years of age will increase from 255 
millions in 1955 to 332 millions in 1970. 
Because of their numbers, youth are more 
than ever at once an assef and a problem 
in economic planning and development. 

The report asserts that, in order to free 
the potential of youth to its full usefulness 
and responsibility, much broader opportuni- 
ties for education and training must be 
everywhere made available. In addition, 
adequate placement and guidance procedures 
must be developed and made available to 
all youth. 

“Confronted with a kaleidoscopic picture 
of rapidly changing conditions and subject 
to the conflicting pressures influencing his 
occupational choice, every young person’s 
greatest need is for guidance—which lies at 
the heart of the whole process of youth 
adjustment,” Mr. Morse writes. 


Consulfation and Co-operation 


Consultation and co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and work- 
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en a 


ers’ organizations at the industrial and 
national levels is the subject of a draft 
Recommendation that the Conference was 
to discuss. - 

The proposed text was drafted in accord- 
ance with the conclusions reached by the 
Conference last year on this question. It 
also took account of observations that have 
since been made by governments. 

It provides that measures appropriate to 
national conditions should be taken to 
promote effective consultation and co-oper- 
ation between public authorities and em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, as well 
as between these organizations, with a view 
to increasing the prosperity of the economy 
as a whole or individual branches thereof, 
improving conditions of work and raising 
the standard of living. 


Reduction of Hours of Work 


In 1958, the Conference had a general 
discussion on hours of work and expressed 
the view that the adoption of an interna- 
tional instrument on the reduction of hours 
of work should be considered. 

Delegates to the 1960 Conference had 
before them a report prepared by the ILO 
and based on a questionnaire to govern- 
ments. It says that replies indicate that 
there is “a large measure of international 
agreement on two points: on the one hand, 
the utility of completing the existing inter- 
national instruments dealing with hours of 
work by at least one new instrument con- 
cerning the reduction of hours of work; 
and, on the other, the necessity for proceed- 
ing progressively with the reduction of 
hours of work.” 

A third point on which a considerable 
number of governments were agreed was 
that the “principle of the 40-hour week 
should be maintained in the elaboration of 
any standards concerning the reduction of 
hours of work.” 

With regard to the form the proposed 
international instrument should take—Con- 
vention or Recommendation—the report 


says that there was “a very large basis of 
agreement with regard to the preparation of 
a Recommendation.” 

It is suggested that the instrument should 
have as its object: 

(a) on the one hand, to indicate the 
standard of the 40-hour week as a social 
standard to be reached, by stages if neces- 
sary, and, on the other, to set a maximum 
limit to normal hours of work; 

(b) to indicate practical measures for 
the progressive reduction of hours of work, 
taking into account the differing economic 
and social conditions in the different coun- 
tries as well as the variety of national 
practices for the regulation of hours and 
other conditions of work; and, 

(c) to outline in broad terms methods 
by which the practical measures referred to 
above might be applied. 

On the basis of the replies received from 
governments, the report suggested that the 
proposed new instrument should lay down 
certain general principles. The most im- 
portant among these is that normal hours 
of work should be “progressively reduced 
with a view to attaining the 40-hour week 
without any corresponding reduction in the 
real wages of the workers.” 

Where the normal working week exceeds 
48 hours, steps should be taken to bring 
it down to this level without any corre- 
sponding reduction in the real wages of the 
workers. 

In carrying out measures for progressively 
reducing hours of work, priority should be 
given to industries and occupations that 
“involve a particularly heavy physical or 
mental strain or health risks for the workers 
concerned.” 

Another suggested principle is that each 
member country of the ILO should “declare 
and pursue a national policy designed to 
promote by methods appropriate to national 
conditions and practice and to conditions 
in each industry the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of the progressive reduction of the 
normal hours of work.” 


Sixth Session, ILO Petroleum Committee 


Free, vigorous and healthy trade unions 
can make an important contribution to good 
labour-management relations, to a policy 
of sound human relations in the petroleum 
industry, and to an improvement of social 
conditions generally in each country, the 
ILO Petroleum Committee* stated in its 


*One of the ILO’s industrial committees inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems 
of some of the most important international 
industries, 
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conclusions concerning trade unions organi- 
zation reached at its sixth session, in 
Geneva from April 25 to May 6. 

The meeting was attended by 180 dele- 


' gates and technical advisers representing 


governments, employers and workers of 
20 countries that are members of the 
Committee, and by 28 observers from a 
non-member country (the United Arab 
Republic), intergovernmental organizations, 
employers’ and workers’ international organ- 


izations, and the International Co-operative 
Alliance. 

Member countries represented were: 
Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
The Netherlands, Peru, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R., and 
Venezuela. 

The Canadian delegation comprised: 

Government Delegates—Bernard Wilson, 
Director, Industrial Relations Branch, De- 
partment of Labour (head of delegation); 
and M. Spalding, Labour-Management Divi- 
sion, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. 

Worker Delegates—R. W. Slocombe, Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union, Sarnia, Ont.; and Gordon P. Wilkin- 
son, Prairie Regional Director of Organiza- 
tion, Canadian Labour Congress, Regina. 

Employer Delegates—R. M. Clifford, 
Manager, Employee Relations Department, 
Texaco Canada Limited, Montreal; and 
Ronald S. Ritchie, Manager, Employee Rela- 
tions Department, Imperial Oil Limited, 
Toronto. 

R. F. Hinton, Manager, Personnel and 
Industrial Relations, Shell Oil Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, was adviser to 
the employer delegates. 


Trade Union Organization 


Recognizing that the determination of the 
aims and purposes of trade unions was a 
matter for them to decide within the frame- 
work of their own rules, the Committee 
stressed that the usual objectives of free 
trade unions were the establishment of satis- 
factory wages and conditions of employ- 
ment, and the general well-being of their 
members, including the provision of union 
sickness, accident and strike benefits or 
such other benefits as might be determined. 

These objectives conform with the spirit 
of the provisions of the Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention of 1947 and the Right 
to Organize and Collective Bargaining Con- 
vention of 1948. 

The Committee emphasized the vital im- 
portance of trade union members’ being 
able to meet freely and without hindrance 
outside working hours. 

Account should be taken in collective 
negotiations between employers and trade 
unions of the desirability of payment for 
time devoted during working hours to par- 
ticipate on behalf of the unions in joint 
labour-management meetings, as well as to 
grant leave of absence to carry out union 
work, the Committee said. 

The Committee also called attention to 
the importance of workers’ education to 
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enable them to carry out their trade union 


duties efficiently. This education is primarily 


a matter for the trade unions. 

The ILO should play an important part 
in this field in the petroleum industry, 
particularly in the less developed regions, 
by organizing lecture courses and seminars, 
by establishing fellowships and by encourag- 
ing the distribution of information, teaching 
materials and documents for educational 
purposes for the workers. 


Effective Employer-Employee Communications 


The Committee noted that effective 
employer-employee communications were of 
the utmost importance in improving human 
relations. It pointed out that although the 
primary responsibility for ensuring effective 
communication practices was the employer’s, 
and should be recognized as such by him, 
trade unions and governments could play an 
important part in encouraging and promot- 
ing sound communication methods. 

According to the Committee, among the 
most important aims in the communications 
program were: 

—tThe fostering of an atmosphere of co-oper- 

ation between management and workers 

—The development of a sense of the com- 

munity within the undertaking 

—The conveyance to employees of a realiza- 

tion of the social purpose of the activities 
of the undertaking and industry 

—tThe ensuring that employees have a clear 

understanding of their rights, duties and 
responsibilities 

—The heightening of the feeling of import- 

ance and the degree of interest and pride 
of employees in their jobs 

—tThe bringing of grievances quickly to the 

attention of management 

—tThe. dispelling of rumours that can create 


a climate of uncertainty and insecurity in. 


the undertaking 

—The bringing of the aims and plans of 
the employer to the attention of workers 
and the opinions and ideas of workers 
to the attention of the employer. 

The Committee pointed out that good 
human relations could be established only 
on a foundation of good basic terms and 
conditions of service. 


Other Decisions 


The Committee also adopted resolutions 
concerning studies to be undertaken by the 
ILO and containing suggestions for the 
agenda of its next session. 

In a resolution adopted by 54 votes to 
42, with 15 abstentions, the Committee 
invited the ILO Governing Body to draw 
the attention of the International Labour 
Conference at its 44th Session to the great 
interest that the workers in the petroleum 
industry have in the question of the reduc- 
tion of the hours of work without loss of 
wages. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Among the 34 towns and cities currently 
practising joint consultation in Canada, the 
city of London is noteworthy for the extent 
to which it is utilizing co-operation between 
unions and management to promote maxi- 
mum efficiency in the administration and 
operation of its community services. At 
present there are three labour-management 
committees functioning full time: at City 
Hall, in the Works Department, and in the 
Fire Department. 

Credit for the longest history goes to the 
City Hall committee, which was founded in 
1950. Its membership, totalling 19, includes 
union and management representatives from 
eight departments (treasurer’s, welfare, 
assessment, engineer’s, health, planning, 
clerk’s and architect’s), the heads of pur- 
chasing and personnel, and a representative 
from city council. 

According to personnel director William 
J. Anthony, the committee has proposed and 
initiated projects for the curtailment of 
abuses of sick leave and absenteeism, the 
setting up of more efficient working and 
operating relationships between departments, 
and the introduction of standardization to 
reduce the costs of administration and pur- 
chases. 

Its main advantage, Mr. Anthony thinks, 
is that “it has served as a most reliable and 
practical sounding board for employee 
thinking concerning the civic administra- 
tion, its working relationships and condi- 
tions.” 

The city’s second committee was estab- 
lished in 1958 for the outside shops and 
services branch of Works and Engineering. 
Its 1959 chairman was Stanley G. Ball, who 
is the works department’s personnel super- 
visor. 

Two of the committee’s outstanding 
accomplishments are the adoption of: (1) 
a job promotion system wherein candidates’ 
qualifications are assessed on a point basis 
and evaluated jointly by the personnel 
director and a union representative, and 
(2) a drivers’ merit plan, which has reduced 
accidents to such an extent that in 1959 
insurance claims amounted to only $652.80, 
although the works department operates 78 
vehicles. 

- \Mr. Ball stated that no subjects are barred 
from committee meetings. “Despite this 
freedom,” he adds, “neither management 
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nor the union has ever felt that its power 
was being usurped through co-operation.” 

Another member, James Ackworth, Pres- 
ident of Local 107, London Civic Em- 
ployees Union, praised the way in which 
joint consultation has succeeded in giving 
cohesion and direction to the big, sprawling, 
400-man works department. “I know that 
without it there would be a huge gaping 
hole in our organization,” he declared. 

The London Fire Department’s com- 
mittee convened for the first time in 
September 1953, and has been meeting 
regularly ever since. ; 

Valuable time has been saved through the 
process of ironing out differences at labour- 
management meetings prior to putting 
recommendations before city council. There 
is also a unanimous feeling among members 
that labour and management representatives 
have pooled efforts to better living and 
working conditions within the Department, 
and to improve fire-fighting techniques and 
over-all efficiency. 

Strong evidence of city council’s interest 
in the committee is demonstrated by the 
fact that council is represented on the LMC 
by London’s Mayor J. Allan Johnston and 
Alderman W. C. B. Howard. 

Fire Chief Milton C. Mathers said of 
joint consultation: “This type of negotiation 
makes for much better relations between 
union and management... Any fire depart- 
ment which doesn’t have a labour-manage- 
ment committee is missing the boat.” 

Edwin Hothersall, Secretary of Local 
142, International Association of Firefight- 
ers, expressed the view that the committee 
provides union and management with the 
opportunity to look at each other’s problems. 

Mayor Johnston stated that he has been 
impressed with the results obtained through 
the work performed by the three com- 
mittees. 

“In reviewing the period during which I 
have been closely associated with this im- 
portant phase of the city’s work,” he 
declared, “I know that the best interests of 
taxpayer and citizen, of officials elected 
and appointed to manage the corporation’s 
affairs, and of all employees, have been 
well served by these labour-management 
committees.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
Ss. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board 
issued! two certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote, 
granted four requests under Section 61 
(2) of the Act for review of earlier deci- 
sions and rejected one such request. During 
the month, the Board received 11 applica- 
tions for certification, four applications for 
revocation of certification and allowed the 
withdrawal of three applications for certifii- 
cation. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and firemen employed 
by the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool in the 
operation of driers at the company’s No. 2 
Elevator, Ballantyne Pier, Vancouver (L.G., 
Apr., p. 369). 

2. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of operators, announcers and traffic 
director employed by Radio Station CHVC 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. (L.G., May, 
p. 465). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Truck Drivers, Dairy Workers, Ware- 
housemen and Auto Service Employees 
Union, Local 998 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant and intervener, The Newfound- 
land Labourers’ Union, applicant and inter- 
vener, and Western Terminals Limited, 
Corner Brook, Nfid., respondent (L.G., 
Apr., p. 369 and May, p. 465). The Board 
directed that the names of both applicants 
be placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
W. L. Taylor). 


Requests for Review under Section 61(2) Granted 


1. Local 13946, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America (formerly Local 139-G, 


Labour Relations Board 


United Construction Workers’ Division of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica), applicant, and the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, respondent (Benny 
Farm Housing Project, Montreal) (L.G., 
May, p. 467). The Board issued an amend- 
ing certificate changing the name of the 
certified bargaining agent. 

2. Local 13946, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America (formerly Local 139-J, 
United Construction Workers’ Division of 
District 50, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica), applicant, and the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, respondent (Vil- 
leray Terrace Project, Montreal) (L.G., 
May, p. 467). The Board issued an amend- 
ing certificate changing the name of the 
certified bargaining agent. 

3. National Union of Operating Engineers 
of Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (formerly Na- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada, Local 850, United Construction 
Workers’? Division of District 50, United 


Mine Workers of America), applicant, and 


the National Harbours Board, respondent 
(refrigeration plant, Montreal) (L.G., May, 
p. 467). The Board issued an amending 
certificate changing the name of the cer- 
tified bargaining agent. 

4. National Union of Operating Engineers 
of Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (formerly Na- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada, Local 850, United Construction 
Workers’ Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America), applicant, and 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, respondent (Benny Farm Housing 
Project, Montreal) (L.G., May, p. 467). 
The Board issued an amending certificate 
changing the name of the certified bargain- 
ing agent. 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Request for Review under Section 61(2) Rejected 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, applicant, King- 
come Navigation Company Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent, and the Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, intervener (unlicensed per- 
sonnel) (L.G., May, p. 467). The Board 
decided that it was not prepared to reopen 
the decision in the matter at this time. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian National System Division No. 43, 
on behalf of a unit of telegraph operators 
employed by the Canadian National Tele- 
graph Company at Summerside, P.E.I. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 


Co. Ltd. in the loading and unloading of 
deepsea vessels at Prince Rupert, B.C. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local No. 31, and General Team- 
sters Union, Local No. 885, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company in its Merchandise Services 
Department (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Tyee Shell and the M.V. 
Western Shell operated on the West Coast 
by Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. The Line Drivers, Warehousemen, 
Pickup Men and Dockmen’s Union Local 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in raatters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 


effect by the Act. 
The Act applies to industries within 


federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 


interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with © 


the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


No. 605 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of D. S. Scott Transport 
Ltd. operating in and out of its Vancouver 
terminal (Investigating Officer: G. H. Pur- 
vis). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard vessels owned or operated by Con- 
tinental Explosives Ltd., Vancouver (Inves- 
tigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


7. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of McCabe Grain Co. 
Ltd., employed in its feed and seed cleaning 
mills at Edmonton (Investigating Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 


8. Pacific Western Air Line Traffic Em- 
ployees Association, on behalf of a unit of 
traffic department employees employed by 
Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver 
Airport, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

9. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Broadcasting Co. Limited, Kitch- 
ener, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Coast Ferries Limited, Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


11. National Union of Operating Engi- 
neers of Canada, Local 14-850, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit on stationary engineers and helpers 
employed by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation at Montreal (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. E. Poirier). 


Applications for Revocation of Certification 


1. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, applicant, and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 509, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of the certification issued 
by the Board on December 18, 1953 to the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 509, in respect of 


a unit of coastwise longshoremen employed 
by the company at Vancouver (L.G. 1954, 
p. 247): 

2. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, applicant, and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 505, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of the certification issued 
by the Board on April 8, 1954 to the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Local 505, in respect of a 
unit of coastwise longshoremen employed by 
the company at Prince Rupert, B.C. (L.G. 
1954, p. 814). 

3. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, applicant, and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of certification issued by 
the Board, on August 31, 1956 to the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District, in respect of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
vessels operated by the company on the 
West Coast (L.G. 1956, p. 1270). 

4, The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, applicant, and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of certification issued by 
the Board on February 4, 1960 to the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, in respect of a 
unit of marine engineers employed aboard 
the motor vessels Teco, P.W. and Cloverleaf 
operated by the company on the West 
Coast (L.G., April, p. 367). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local Union No. 115, applicant, 
and McNamara-Hislop (Joint Venture), 
Dawson Creek, B.C., respondent (L.G., 
March, p. 270). 

2. International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, and Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, 
Que., respondent (guards) (L.G., May, p. 
466). 

3. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, respon- 
dent (janitors at Winnipeg) (L.G., May, p 
466). 


An amendment to the Labour Relations Act of New Brunswick, which received 
Royal Assent on April 14, authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to appoint an 
alternate chairman to the Labour Relations Board. This provision will enable the Board 
to sit in two divisions, each to consist of either the chairman or alternate chairman and 
two other members representing employer and employees respectively. Each divisional 
branch will have the powers and duties of the full Board. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Pacific Elevators Limited, Alberta 
Wheat Pool, United Grain Growers Ltd., 
Vancouver, and Local 882, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. The Valley Camp Coal Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Cal- 
gary, and Local 326, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 


4. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Flight Engineers’ International Associa- 
tion (Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Radio Laurentides, Inc. (Radio Station 
CKVL) St. Jerome, Que., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette) (L.G., May, p. 468). 


2. British Columbia Telephone Company, 
Vancouver, and Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia (Clerical, 
Plant and Traffic Divisions) (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, p. 468). 


3. Northwest Airlines, Inc. (transporta- 
tion agents at Winnipeg and Edmonton) 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn) (L.G., May, p. 468). 


4, Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Chilliwack, B.C., and General Truck Driv- 
ers and Helpers Union, Local 31 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(L.G., Feb., p. 171). 


5. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Dec. 1959, p. 1301). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between United’'Grain Growers 
Ltd., Pacific Elevators Limited, Alberta 
Wheat Pool, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and 
Burrard Terminals Limited, Vancouver, and 
Grain Workers Union, Local 333 of the 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America (L.G., May, p. 468) 
was fully constituted in April with the 
appointment of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Philpott was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, W. Scott Neal, Winnipeg, and J. R. 
St. Eloi, Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
panies and Union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between the Association of Lake 
Carriers (Scott Misener Steamships Limited, 
Upper Lakes Shipping Limited, N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, Hall Corporation 
of Canada and Carryore Limited) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 468) 
was fully constituted in April with the 
appointment of H. Carl Goldenberg, Q.C., 
Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Goldenberg 
was appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Jean-Paul Cardinal, Q.C., 
and Bernard Boulanger, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the Association and Union 
respectively. 


Union membership declined in British Columbia in 1959, both in number and as a 
proportion of paid workers in the province, it is shown in the annual report of the 


B.C. Department of Labour. 


Union membership dropped from the record high of 233,972 in 1958 to 219,279, a 


decline of about 6 per cent. 


As a percentage of total paid workers, union membership fell to 48.2 per cent 


from 53.9 per cent in 1958. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


N.B. Court enjoins peaceful picketing in illegal strike. B.C. court denies 
union’s application for order directing Minister of Labour to take strike vote. 
Manifoba court declares road construction workers are not “building labourers” 


New Brunswick Court of Appeal enjoins 
peaceful picketing; B.C. Supreme Court 
denies a mandamus order. 

In New Brunswick, the Appeal Division 
of the Supreme Court found that peaceful 
picketing inducing an illegal strike with 
the purpose of forcing a company to recog- 
nize certain unions without previous certi- 
fication procedure may be enjoined on the 
basis of conspiracy or combination to obtain 
a lawful object (the recognition of unions 
as bargaining agents) by illegal means (an 
unlawful strike). 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
held that a two-year collective agreement 
may be terminated at the end of one year 
according to Section 23 (2) of the B.C. 
Labour Relations Act with the consent of 
the Minister of Labour after the agreement 
has been in operation for eight months. 
However, a proviso in the agreement allow- 
ing the agreement to be reopened after one 
year insofar as the wages were concerned 
could not terminate the agreement when 
the parties failed to reach agreement and 
such proviso being repugnant to Section 23 
of the Act did not affect the duration of 
the agreement. 

In a declaratory judgment as to the 
meaning of the words “building labourers” 
in Part I of the Manitoba Fair Wage 
Schedule, the Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench held that the term did not include 
the employees of a construction company 
who were engaged in road, Jane and side- 
walk construction. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick. . . 


... issues injunction against peaceful picketing 
when strike illegal under Labour Relations Act 


On March 23, 1960, the Supreme Court 
of New Brunswick, Appeal Division, dis- 
missed an appeal against an injunction 
restraining all picketing at a Saint John 
construction site. The Court held that where 


the strike was unlawful under the Labour 
Relations Act, peaceful picketing should be 
restrained on the ground of conspiracy 
when several persons combine to obtain 
a lawful object by unlawful means. 

In July 1958, Foundation Maritime Lim- 
ited, under contract with the Department 
of Public Works of Canada, was engaged in 
the construction of a wharf at Saint John, 
N.B. Although their unions were not cer- 
tified as bargaining agents, the representa- 
tives of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters; the International Hod Carriers’, 
Building and Common Labourers’ Union 
of America; and the International Union 
of Operating Engineers requested the com- 
pany to recognize them as representing the 
units of the company’s employees and to 
bargain collectively with a view of entering 
into collective agreements. The unions asked 
for recognition claiming more than 50 per 
cent of the workers as their members. The 
company refused to recognize the unions 
until they had obtained certification under 
the Labour Relations Act, and insisted that 
all negotiations would have to be conducted 


through the Saint John Builders Exchange, . 


an employers’ organization, of which the 
company was a member. 

As a result pickets were placed on the 
sites where the construction was in progress 
and the placards which the workmen were 
carrying read “Engineers, Teamsters and 
Labourers on strike against Foundation 
Maritime Limited”. 

The picketing continued from July 23 
until July 26, 1958, when the uniens were 
served with an interim injunction order 
restraining all picketing. On July 30, 1958, 
the order was directed to continue until the 
trial (L.G., June 1959, p. 616). 

The Court of Appeal, after having re- 
viewed evidence relating to the picketing, 
did not find any evidence of threats or 
violence to persons attempting to pass 
pickets. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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Section 1(p) of the Labour Relations 
Act provides that “strike” includes the ces- 
sation of work or refusal to work or to 
continue to work by employees in com- 
bination or in concert or in accordance 
with a common understanding. 


There was no evidence that any meeting 
of employees of the company had been 
held or that any vote had been taken 
to authorize a strike. Also, no notice of 
any strike was given to the company. In 
the opinion of the Court, however, it was 
clear that there was a strike, within the 
meaning of the Act, by some of the em- 
ployees, and that it had been promoted 
by the individuals named in the action at 
bar with the object of compelling the com- 
pany to recognize as bargaining agents the 
unions represented by these individuals 
without compliance with the provisions of 
the Act respecting certification. The result 
of the strike and picketing was that work 
completely ceased and the company un- 
doubtedly suffered damages. 

Sections 22 (1) and 23 of the New Bruns- 
wick Labour Relations Act read: 

(i) Mixing mortar or 
(ii) Assisting mechanics in the setting of 


cut stone, terra-cotta, tile and marble 
or assisting Sheet Metal Journeymen. 


S. 22 (1) No employee in a unit shall strike 
until a bargaining agent has become 
entitled on behalf of the unit of 
employees to require their em- 
ployer by notice under this Act 
to commence collective bargaining 
with a view to the conclusion or 
renewal or revision of a collective 
agreement and the provisions of 
Section 20, or as the case may 
be, have been complied with. 


A trade union that is not entitled 
to bargain collectively under this 
Act on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees shall not declare or author- 
ize a strike of employees in that 
unit. 


Since at the time of the strike no union 
had been certified under the Act as bar- 
gaining agent for any of the employees, 
the strike was unlawful. The Act provides 
penalties for employees striking or union 
representatives authorizing strikes under 
such circumstances. 


The trial judge, in reaching the con- 
clusion that the company was entitled to 
damages and to an injunction against picket- 
ing, based his judgment on the ground of 
intimidation by pickets to employees report- 
ing for work; tortious interference with 
contractual relations between the company 
and its employees and also between the 
company and the Department of Public 
Works; and on the assumption that any 
picketing in furtherance of an unlawful 
strike may be restrained. 
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The Court of Appeal held that there was 
no evidence of intimidation of employees 
to abstain from working. Although the 
strike was unlawful, the picketing was peace- 
ful. The Court of Appeal also held that the 
unions’ interference with contractual rela- 
tions between the company and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works was not proven. Also, 
there was no evidence that by stopping 
work the employees broke contracts of em- 
ployment. 

The issue of the case depended on whether 
or not all picketing may be restrained solely 
on the ground that the strike, in further- 
ance of which it is being done, is unlawful 
under a statute. This issue has been before 
courts in Canada on a number of occasions. 

In Oakville Wood Specialties Ltd. v. 
Mustin (L.G. 1951, p. 249); Dabous v. 
Thibault (1954) O.W.N. 742; and in Arsens 
et al vy. Hotel & Restaurant Employees 
Union Local 459 et al. (B.C. Court of 
Appeal, unreported but referred to in 
Carrothers’ The Labour Injunction in British 
Columbia at p. 57), injunctions against 
picketing were granted. 

On the other hand, in General Dry Bat- 
teries of Canada Limited v. Brigenshaw 
(L.G. 1952, p. 188); Peerless Laundry and 
Cleaners Ltd. vy. Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Workers Union (L.G. 1952, p. 1488) and 
Coles v. Cunningham (L.G. 1954, p. 413), 
it was held that the plaintiff was not en- 
titled to an injunction where the only 
ground for the application was that the 
strike was unlawful under a statute. 

The Court noted that in none of the 
cases in which injunctions were granted 
restraining all picketing (including peaceful 
picketing) was the judgment based on con- 
spiracy on the part of defendants, which, 
in the Court’s opinion, is a sounder ground. 
The company in the case at bar did not 
specifically plead a conspiracy or combina- 
tion by the defendant union members to 
promote an unlawful strike, but in the 
opinion of the Court, a good cause of 
action has been established on the allegation 
contained in paragraph 10 of the statement 
of claim, which reads: “In the alternative 
the defendants wrongfully and maliciously 
conspired and combined amongst themselves 
to procure, cause and induce the employees 
of the plaintiff...to leave its service and 
to abstain from continuing therein.” 

After examining such authorities as 
Mogul Steamship Co. v. McGregor (1892) 
A.C, 25; Allen v. Flood (1898) A.C. 1; 
Quinn v. Leathem (1901) A.C. 495; Ware 
and DeFreville Ltd. v. Motor Trade Asso- 
ciation (1912) 3 K.B. 40; Sorel v. Smith 
(1925) A.C. 700; and Crofter Hand Woven 
Harris Tweed Co. v. Veitch (1942) A.C. 


435, the Court came to the conclusion that 
if several persons conspire together or com- 
bine in doing acts which injure another in 
his trade or business, even though the acts 
would not be unlawful if done by an 
individual, such other has a good cause of 
action at common law against such persons 
acting concertedly when the purpose of 
their acts is not the lawful advancement of 
their own interests or if they are using 
unlawful means to accomplish their object. 

In an action based on conspiracy the 
Court did not think it necessary for the 
plaintiff company to prove that actual 
breaches of contracts took place. In the 
case at bar the company’s employees were 
induced to abstain from work, which, the 
Court held, was sufficient. 

In the opinion of the Court the union 
members named in the action and those 
who acted as pickets combined in inducing 
the company’s workers to refrain from 
working. Their object was to obtain recog- 
nition of the unions without certification, 
which, in itself, was not unlawful, but the 
means they used, a strike in violation of 
the Labour Relations Act, was; and they 
had, therefore, no defence to the action. 
Any act done in furtherance of the unlawful 
means should be restrained. The company 
was therefore entitled to an injunction 
against picketing in addition to damages. 

Respecting damages the Court felt the 
damages as assessed by the trial judge were 
too high and reduced them from $22,712 
to $12,500. Gagnon et al and Foundation 
Maritime Limited, Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick, Appeal Division, March 23, 
1960, unreported. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


...refuses union application for ‘mandamus’ order 
directing Minister of Labour to take strike vote 


On January 29, 1960, Mr. Justice Norris 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
in mandamus proceedings, dismissed a 
union’s application for an order directing 
the Minister of Labour to appoint a person 
to conduct the taking and counting of a 
strike vote of a company’s employees. The 
Court held that in a collective agreement 
valid for two years, a proviso allowing the 
agreement to be reopened within one year 
with respect to wages was repugnant to 
Section 23 of the Labour Relations Act 
and therefore without effect. 

On October 1, 1958, the Western District 
Diamond Drillers Union, Local 1005 of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) entered into 
a collective agreement with Boyles Bros. 
Drilling Company Limited effective for two 
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years. However, Article II, dealing with 
the term of agreement, contained a proviso 
that the agreement could be reopened after 
one year of its operation with respect to 
wages only and accordingly either party 
could, within a period of two months 
immediately preceding October 1, 1959, by 
notice, require the other party to com- 
mence collective bargaining with respect to 
wages only. 


In due time, the union gave the company 
the required notice and the collective bar- 
gaining with respect to wages started but 
the parties could not reach agreement. The 
union then applied under Section 26 for 
the appointment of a conciliation officer, a 
request which was complied with by the 
Minister of Labour. The conciliation officer’s 
report to the Minister was adverse to the 
union’s request. A copy of the report was 
forwarded to the union with copies of 
Sections 40 (notice of the acceptance or 
rejection of the recommendations of the 
conciliation officer), 50 (pre-strike vote), 
51 (pre-lockout vote) and 52. 

Section 52 reads: “At the request of either 
party to a dispute, the Minister shall appoint 
a person or persons to conduct the taking 
and counting of the vote to be taken under 
Section 50 or 51 if the request is made to 
the Minister by either party at the time that 
the decision of that party is given to the 
Minister under Section 40.” 

On October 30, 1959, the union wrote 
the Minister advising him that the members 
of the local union rejected the conciliation 
officer’s report and asked that a government- 
supervised strike vote of the employees be 


taken and that the Minister notify the union 


of the time and day of the vote. 

On November 2, 1959, the Minister wrote 
the union refusing to grant the vote, on the 
ground that the fact that “the agreement 
may be opened ‘for the purpose of nego- 
tiating wages on October 1, 1959’ does not 
terminate that agreement”. He also quoted 
Section 46 (2) of the Act: “No employee 
bound by a collective agreement, whether 
entered into before or after the commence- 
ment of this Act, shall strike during the 
term of the collective agreement, and no 
person shall declare or authorize a strike 
of such employees.” 


Then the union applied to the Court 
for an order by way of mandamus directed 
to the Minister of Labour to appoint a 
person or persons to conduct the taking and 
counting of a strike vote in accordance 
with the provisions of Sections 52 and 50 
of the Labour Relations Act on the ground 
that the Act requires the Minister of Labour 
to direct the taking of a strike vote; that 
the collective agreement of October 1, 1958, 
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had terminated; that the Minister of Labour 
had erred in holding that the collective 
agreement was still in force; that the Minis- 
ter by acting on the application of the union 
in appointing a conciliation officer, and by 
sending to both parties the report of the 
conciliation officer, and by advising the 
union that a strike vote could be taken 
on a certain date, was estopped from assert- 
ing that the collective agreement was still 
in force. 

Further, the union argued that the agree- 
ment had been terminated or alternatively 
that the parts dealing with wages had been 
terminated and that the agreement was 
severable in that respect and that the 
provisions of the Act relating to collective 
bargaining, strike votes and strikes are 
applicable pro tanto to the parts of the 
agreement relating to wages. 

Counsel for the Minister asked the Court 
to rule on the substance of the application, 
and in answer to the union’s submission, 
presented the following arguments. 

The collective agreement deals specific- 
ally with termination of the agreement and 
these requirements have not been met. 
The requirements in the proviso in Article 
II as to notice to commence collective bar- 
gaining take the parties outside the opera- 
tion of Section 17 of the Act (notice to 
commence collective bargaining at least 
two months before the expiry of the agree- 
ment), and by allowing a proper notice 
for collective bargaining to be given up 
to September 30, 1959, such requirements 
refute the suggestion that the agreement 
would terminate on October 1, 1959. 

Further, counsel for the minister asserted 
that the interpretation suggested by the 
union would frustrate the two-year provi- 
sion of the validity of the agreement; that 
the parties were not locked into a two-year 
agreement because they could avail them- 
selves of the provisions of Section 23 (2) 
of the Act; that notwithstanding the fact 
that the wage matter was in suspense the 
agreement was still a collective agreement 
in force, and Section 46 of the Act, for- 
bidding strikes during the life of the agree- 
ment, applied. 

Mr. Justice Norris, dealing with the case, 
noted that Sections 19 (a), 23, 46, 47 and 
48 of the Act show that the Legislature 
endeavoured to bring about a measure of 
stability in collective agreements, particu- 
larly as to their duration and termination. 

Section 23 of the Act in subsection (1) 
provides that agreements for less than one 
year shall be deemed to be for one year 
from the effective date thereof and provides 
that only with consent of the Minister of 
Labour may they be terminated within the 
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one-year period. Subsection 2 deals with 
agreements which are for terms of more 
than one year and provides that such may 
be terminated after the agreement has been 
in operation for eight months and then only 
with the consent of the Minister, termination 
to take place on the anniversary date and 
after two months’ notice to the other party 
of the agreement. Ss. (3) of Section 23 
provides: “Parties at the time of making 
a collective agreement for more than a year 
may specifically, by agreement therein, ex- 
clude the operation of subsection (2), and 
in that event subsection (2) shall not be 
applicable to that collective’ agreement.” 

Mr. Justice Norris noted that there was 
nothing in the collective agreement in the 
case at bar which specifically excluded the 
operation of subsection 2. However, the 
application had not been made to the 
Minister under that subsection. 

Section 23, aiming at bringing about 
stability in the duration of agreement, sets 
out the conditions under which labour agree- 
ments may be terminated. There is nothing 
in this section or elsewhere in the Act that 
provides for the termination of agreements 
in part. The section is intended to restrict 
freedom of contract with relation to the 
duration and termination of collective 
agreements. 

Mr. Justice Norris concluded that the 
proviso in Article II of the collective agree- 
ment was repugnant to Section 23 of the 
Act and must give way to the provisions 
of that section and was therefore without 
effect. The union’s application for a man- 
damus order was dismissed. Western District 
Diamond Drillers Union, Local 1005, of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) and Minister of 
Labour of British Columbia, C.C.H. Cana- 
dian Labour Law Reporter, Para. 15,278. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


..-holds road construction workers not ‘building 
labourers’ within meaning of Fair Wage Schedule 


On December 11, 1959, in the Manitoba 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Justice Freed- 
man issued a declaration that the employees 
of two construction companies who were 
engaged in road, lane and sidewalk con- 
struction were not “building labourers” 
within the meaning of Part I of the Fair 
Wage Schedule under the Manitoba Fair 
Wage Act. 

The declaration resulted from an applica- 
tion of two companies engaged in the con- 
struction of roads, lanes and sidewalks and 
the installation of sewer and water pipes. 
The companies argued that the employees 
did not perform work relating to the con- 


struction of buildings and should not be 
classified as “building labourers” as defined 
in category No. 8 of Part I of the Schedule, 
as follows: 


8. Building labourers— 
(a) Skilled labourers— 
(i) Mixing mortar or 
(ii) Assisting mechanics in the setting 
of cut stone, terra-cotta, tile and 
marble or assisting Sheet Metal 
Journeymen. 
(b) General Building Labourers 
(c) Sewer and Underground Construction 
Work 
(i) Caisson Workers 
(ii) Labourers 
(iii) Pipe Layers 
(iv) Tunnellers 
(v) Terrazzo and oxychloride Work- 
ers, or any other substitute mate- 
Tials requiring the use of a ((rub- 
bing) Base Machine or Machines 
(a) Base Machine Rubbers (Wet 
and/or Dry)—Journeymen 
(b) Machine Rubbers (Wet). 


The Department of Labour submitted that 
the term “building labourers” should be 
given a broad interpretation so as to include 
persons engaged in road construction, con- 
tending that in general usage the term was 
applied to persons employed in building 
roads as well as to persons engaged in the 
construction of a building. 

Mr. Justice Freedman rejected this argu- 
ment, pointing out that the subdivisions 
referred to above did not deal with workers 
normally employed in road construction 
such as dragline, shovel, crane and tractor 


operators. If the phrase “building labourers” 
were to be given the broad interpretation 
contended for by the Department of Labour, 
then these types of workers would surely 
have been included in category No. 8. They 
were not included, he said, for the simple 
reason that category No. 8 was intended 
to cover only persons engaged in the erec- 
tion or construction of buildings in the 
ordinary sense of the term. While sub- 
division (c) dealt with sewer and under- 
ground construction work, this applied to 
work carried on in connection with or part 
of the construction of a building. 


The Judge also pointed out that Part II 
of the Schedule, which~-all parties agreed 
did not apply to the applicants, dealt speci- 
fically with dragline, shovel and crane oper- 
ators and other workers normally engaged 
in road construction. This, he said, strength- 
ened the argument that the term “building 
labourers” as defined in category No. 8 did 
not cover workers engaged in road con- 
struction. 

Accordingly, Mr. Justice Freedman de- 
clared. that, while engaged in excavating, 
grading and levelling earth, pouring con- 
crete for roads, lanes and sidewalks, and 
installing sewer and drain pipes, the appli- 
cants were not governed by the provisions 
of Part I, Category No. 8, of the Fair 
Wage Schedule. Re Fair Wage Act: Simkins 
Construction Co. Ltd. and Harris Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd. v. Reginam, (1960) 31 W.W.R., 
Bart..3, Ds al23. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Safety and health rules for atomic energy workers issued by the Atomic Energy 
Control Board. Safety requirements for lumbering operations revised in Alberta 


The Atomic Energy Control Regulations 
have been revised to include a section on 
health and safety. Among other require- 
ments the new regulations set out the maxi- 
mum permissible dose of ionizing radiation 
to which an atomic energy worker may be 
exposed; lay down requirements with respect 
to protective instruments and equipment, 
warning labels and signs, and records; and 
provide for a system of health supervision 
and inspection. 

New safety regulations for lumbering 
operations issued by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board require employers to 
provide personal safety equipment for their 
employees. 

In British Columbia, the regulations under 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act were 
revised, making provision for an Advisory 


Board, and the regulations of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board relating to 
protection against electric contacts were 
amended. 

Other regulations deal with mine safety 
in Newfoundland, apprenticeship in the 
plastering trade in Alberta and the coverage 
of the Ontario Trade Schools Regulation 
Act. 


FEDERAL 
Atomic Energy Control Act 


The Atomic Energy Control Regulations, 
made under the Atomic Energy Control 
Act, approved by P.C. 1960-348, and gaz- 
etted April 13, contain new provisions 
dealing with health and safety precautions 
for persons exposed in the course of their 
work.to radioactive substances in excess 
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of specified quantities. The new regulations 
replace the regulations approved by P.C. 
1954-1643. 


Under the Act and regulations the Atomic 
Energy Control Board has maintained a 
strict control over the distribution and use 
of radioactive materials in Canada. It has 
been the practice of the Board, before per- 
mitting any person to obtain such materials, 
to satisfy itself that he has adequate facili- 
ties to handle the material requested and 
that his proposed operations will not cause 
a health and safety hazard. The Radiation 
Protection Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare advises the 
Board with respect to radiation hazards. 
This method of control will be continued. 
The new section on health and safety, which 
has been adopted following discussion with 
provincial health authorities through the 
Dominion Council of Health, establishes a 
standard as to the maximum dose of radia- 
tion that atomic energy workers and the 
public generally should be permitted to 
receive, and provides further means for 
ensuring that the operations of users of 
radioactive materials do not result in ex- 
posures above these limits. 


The “prescribed substances” with which 
the regulations deal are uranium, thorium, 
plutonium, radioactive isotopes of other 
elements, deuterium and any substances con- 
taining any of these elements or isotopes. 
Appendix A of the regulations sets out 
“scheduled quantities” in microcuries of 
radioactive prescribed substances. A person 
whose regular business or occupation ex- 
poses him to quantities of radioactive pre- 
scribed substances in excess of the scheduled 
quantity is an “atomic energy worker”. 
Appendix B sets out the maximum permis- 
sible dose of ionizing radiation expressed in 
rem (unit of measurement of the dose of 
ionizing radiation) to which an atomic 
energy worker may be exposed. These 
standards are those recommended by the 
International Commission on Radiological 
Protection. 

Part VI of the regulations, entitled 
“Health and Safety Precautions,” applies 
to persons who “deal in” prescribed sub- 
stances. The term “deal in” includes pro- 
duce, import, export, possess, buy, sell, 
lease, hire, loan, exchange, acquire, store, 
supply, operate, ship, manufacture, consume, 
use and dispose of. The regulations provide 
that no person shall deal in radioactive 
prescribed substances in such a way as to 
expose any atomic energy worker to ionizing 
radiation in excess of the maximum per- 
missible dose or to expose any other per- 
son to ionizing radiation in excess of one 
tenth of that dose. A qualified medical 
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practitioner using radioactive prescribed 
substances for medical diagnosis, medical 
research or medical treatment is exempted, 
nor does this prohibition apply in relation 
to exposure to ionizing radiation “received 
by a person during emergency procedures 
undertaken to avert grave danger to life.” 

It is forbidden to employ any person as 
an atomic energy worker who is under 
18 years of age or who is known to be 
pregnant or whose health is such that, in 
the opinion of “the health authority,’ em- 
ployment as an atomic energy worker would 
be undesirable. The function of “health 
authority” will be carried out by a senior 
officer of the Medical or Biology and 
Health Physics Division of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, a branch or division of 
a provincial health department concerned 
with radiation protection, or the Radiation 
Protection Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, depending on 
the location. 

No person shall use radioactive prescribed 
substances obtained under an order of the 
Board (the only way in which they can 
be obtained except in quantities specified 
in Part II of the Regulations and too smail 
to be dangerous) for purposes or at places 
other than those specified in the order 
without further authorization from the 
Board. 

A number of rules are set out to be fol- 
lowed by a dealer in radioactive prescribed 
substances in excess of the scheduled quan- 
tity. 

In respect to his employees, he must 
arrange for every atomic energy worker to 
be given a medical examination of such 
nature and at such intervals as the Board 
may require on the advice of the health 
authority. He must also remove any em- 
ployee from atomic energy work if the 
Board so advises. 

He must follow procedures and techniques 
adequate to prevent exposure in excess of 
the maximum permissible dose. These pro- 
cedures and techniques are not set out in 
the regulations, but recommended codes of 
practice drawn up by experts in Canada 
and other countries are available. He must 
comply with all general or specific pro- 
cedures Jaid down or approved by the 
Board, or any special instructions issued by 
an “inspection officer”. An “inspection offi- 
cer” means a federal or provincial officer 
authorized by the Board to act as an 
inspector under these regulations. 

Another provision requires dealers to 
provide such radiation detection and measut- 
ing instruments as the Board may require. 
It is the responsibility of the dealer to see 
that such instruments are available and are 


used by every atomic energy worker under 
his control. Where any atomic energy 
worker may or is likely to receive a whole 
body dose of ionizing radiation at a rate 
in excess of 1.5 rem per year, monitoring 
films or other devices approved by the 
Board for recording cumulative exposure 
must be provided. 

Warning labels and signs are to be placed 
on any container in which any radioactive 
substance in excess of the scheduled quan- 
tity is stored or used, together with infor- 
mation respecting the nature, quantity and 
date of measurement of the radioactive 
material. The above provision does not 
apply, however, to a laboratory or a factory 
container in which radioactive materials 
may be stored or used temporarily under 
the control of or in the presence of an 
atomic energy worker. Neither does it applv 
to a shipping container for radioactive 
materials labelled in accordance with the 
regulations of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners or other transportation authority, 
provided the shipping container is not the 
container in which the substance is stored 
or used. 

Each area, room or enclosure in which 
radioactive materials are used in quantities 
having activity in excess of one hundred 
times the scheduled quantity, or where a 
person might, in a normally accessible place, 
receive a dose of 0.0025 rem in a hour, 
must be clearly marked with an approved 
radiation warning symbol and signs indicat- 
ing the radiation level. 

In addition to the records required under 
other Parts of the regulations, the dealer 
must keep adequate records showing (1) 
the quantities of radioactive prescribed sub- 
stances produced or obtained by him and 
the orders under which they were produced 
or obtained; (2) the disposition of such 
substances; (3) the amount of exposure, as 
recorded by monitoring films or other 
devices, to which every atomic energy 
worker is subjected. These records are to 
be available to an inspection officer and to 
the health authority and may not be dis- 
posed of without the Board’s authorization. 


The reports of the medical examinations 
of the atomic energy workers must also be 
sent to or made available to the health 
authority. 

If there is any loss or theft of radioactive 
materials in excess of ten times the sched- 
uled quantity, a report must be sent to 
the appropriate inspection officer and health 
authority within 24 hours, and a complete 
report sent to the Board as soon as possible. 
The same procedure must be followed 
whenever an incident occurs leading to the 
exposure or suspected exposure of any 


person to ionizing radiation in excess of 
five rem. 

The Board may revoke or suspend any 
order when in the opinion of the Board 
there has occurred any failure to comply 
with its conditions or with the regulations. 
Further, failure to observe the provisions 
of the Act or regulations is an offence 
punishable by fine or imprisonment. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act respecting the plastering trade 
were replaced by new provisions gazetted on 
March 31 as Alta. Reg. 98/60. 

Under the new regulations persons with 
at least four years experience in the plas- 
tering trade prior to the date of publication 
of these regulations (March 31) may be 
granted a certificate of qualification without 
examination, upon submission of proof of 
efficiency. Applications must be submitted 
within 90 days, however. The regulations 
further provide that an apprentice who has 
failed to qualify for a completion of 
apprenticeship certificate since January 31, 
1958 must do so before he may be granted 
a certificate of qualification. 

A person engaged in the plastering trade 
who applies for a certificate of qualifica- 
tion after the 90-day period will be required 
to take an examination in order to establish 
his proficiency. A candidate who fails may 
be reexamined after six months. If he fails 
the second examination he may apply for 
apprenticeship training, in which case he 
will be given an appropriate standing by 
the Apprenticeship Board on the recommen- 
dation of the local advisory committee. 

The qualifications for apprentices are 
unchanged. Applicants must be between 16 
and 24 years and preferably not over 21 
years and must have completed at least 
Grade 9 or its equivalent. As before, the 
Board may declare any other person eligible 
for apprenticeship on the recommendation 
of a local advisory committee. 

The term of apprenticeship remains four 
years, including the three-month proba- 
tionary period, with the usual exception for 
persons with previous experience or training 
in the trade. 

The ratio of. apprentices to journeymen 
is still one to three, with an employer who 
is himself a journeyman or who employs 
one journeyman again being permitted to 
hire one apprentice. 

The provisions with respect to educational 
classes, practical training, annual certificates 
of progress and final certificates of qualifica- 
tion are the same as before except that 
an apprentice who has been granted a com- 
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pletion of apprenticeship certificate is now 
automatically eligible for a certificate of 
qualification without fee. 

The minimum wage rates payable to 
apprentices in the plastering trade are also 
unchanged, ranging from 40 per cent of 
the prevailing journeyman’s rate during the 
first six-month period to 90 per cent during 
the final year. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 

Safety regulations governing lumbering 
operations have been issued by the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board effective 
May 1. The new regulations, Alta. Reg. 
100/60, rescind Alta. Reg. 755/57 entitled 
“Safety Regulations Governing Logging, 
Sawmill and Woodworking” and apply to 
woods operations, the manufacture of lum- 
ber and the operation of sawing and plan- 
ing mills, as did those rescinded. 

The new regulations specifically state the 
responsibility of employers, supervisors and 
workmen. 

Every employer is required to ensure, 
to the best of his ability, that all his work- 
men know and comply with these regula- 
tions and any other accident prevention 
regulations that apply to the operations 
under his control. 

It is specifically stated as the respon- 
sibility of every supervisor and foreman 
that he shall see that the workmen under 
his supervision are not working in an unsafe 
manner or in unsafe circumstances. 

Every workman shall use the safeguards, 
safety appliances or devices furnished for 
his protection and shall not use any equip- 
ment or behave in a manner such as to 
endanger himself or any other person. 

It is a further responsibility of the em- 
ployer and supervisor to see that all tools 
and equipment are maintained in safe work- 
ing condition and that all working platforms 
are kept in good repair. Where working 
platforms are more than four feet in height, 
adequate hand rails are to be provided. 
Every employer is required to provide and 
maintain at each place where work is being 
performed an approved first aid kit. 

Personal safety equipment not specifically 
dealt with in the previous regulations is 
now prescribed. Every workman is required 
to wear a safety hat when engaged in any 
activity where a hazard from falling objects 
exists. The safety hats are to be provided 
by the employer, and from November to 
March, a suitable winter liner for the safety 
hat is also to be provided. Approved eye 
protective equipment is to be worn by work- 
men handling material liable to injure or 
irritate the eyes, or engaged in any work 
in which there is an eye hazard from flying 
objects or injurious light or heat rays. This 
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equipment is also to be provided by the 
employer. Where an employer is required 
to provide protective equipment he may lay 
down terms of security or deposit against 
breakage or damage other than ordinary 
wear and tear. 

As before, rules are set out dealing with 
woods operations such as falling, bucking, 
chain saw operation and yarding, decking 
and loading. All haul roads and private 
roads used for motor truck logging are 
required to be so constructed as to be safe 
and are required to be kept in a safe oper- 
ating condition. When icy conditions exist, 
sanding of dangerous hills and curves is 
required. 

All tractors working in the woods are 
required to be equipped with adequate steel 
guards for the protection of the driver. All 
trucks and trailers are required to conform 
to the Motor Vehicle Act regulations. 
Brakes are to be regularly and frequently 
inspected by a competent mechanic. Truck 
engines are not to be allowed to run idle 
in closed garages or other closed buildings 
unless provision is made to take care of 
exhaust fumes. A number of other require- 
ments related to the specific uses of vehicles 
in woods operations are also set out. 

As before, rules are set out governing 
the transportation of workmen by motor 
trucks or cars. It is now specifically pro- 
vided that no explosive or flammable 
material other than the necessary fuel supply 
for the vehicle shall be transported in a 
vehicle transporting workmen. 

Detailed safeguards are prescribed in 
regard to equipment used in sawmills. These 
include rules for the maintenance and guard- 
ing of saws, the safeguarding of conveyors, 
and approved methods of removing sawdust 
or shavings from pits or machines. A new 
section has been added setting out specific 
rules to make loads safe for piling and 
handling. 

Another new provision has been added 
dealing with the powers of the inspector. 
Where an inspector observes the use of 
unsafe equipment or the existence of unsafe 
working conditions not specifically covered 
by these regulations, he may issue an order 
requiring the employer or operator to make 
such changes as are necessary to remove 
the hazards. An inspector is either a member 
of the Accident Prevention Department of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board or of 
the Factories Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 


British Columbia Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 
British Columbia has issued Reg. 1/60 
under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 


replacing previous regulations (L.G. 1957, 
peo or): 


Designated as Part I, the new regulation 
governs the design, construction, installation 
and inspection of boilers and pressure ves- 
sels. It was authorized by O.C. 2984 and 
gazetted January 14. 

At the same time regulations governing 
low-pressure heating plants were issued 
(B.C. Reg. 2/60) designated as Part IV, 
approved by O.C. 2983. 


Part I 


Part I applies to all steam and hot water 
boilers, pressure vessels, heat exchangers, 
air receivers, liquid receivers, oil refineries, 
refrigerating plants, steam plants, steam 
processors, and any other pressure vessel, 
fitting or piping provided for by the Act. 
It does not cover a low-pressure boiler used 
to heat a building with less than four self- 
contained suites, a distribution main or 
service pipe regulated under the Gas Act, 
or a pipeline as defined in the Pipe-lines Act. 

The codes that are to be followed are 
those previously specified and many of the 
additional rules prescribed in the regula- 
tions have been repeated, but there are some 
changes. Among these changes are the 
following: 

Shop inspection is not now required for 

a low-pressure boiler with 30 square feet 
(formerly 50 square feet) of heating surface 
or less, a heat exchanger of the fin-tube 
type with 100 square feet of heating surface 
or less, or a hot water tank up to 24 inches 
in diameter. 
' The manufacturer or his agent is now 
specifically required to submit to the Chief 
Inspector for approval drawings and speci- 
fications of any fittings intended for use 
on a boiler, pressure vessel or pressure 
piping before it is sold or offered for sale 
in British Columbia. 

Every welding procedure and perform- 
ance test must comply with Section IX, 
“Welding Qualifications” of the A.S.M.E. 
Code or the A.S.A. Code for Pressure 
Piping. 

Authority for approval in connection 
with certain matters and for the allotting of 
registration numbers is now vested specific- 
ally in the Chief Inspector. 

When an inspection is being made, the 
Owner or operator of a boiler or pressure 
vessel is required to provide the inspector 
with specified assistance. New provisions 
are incorporated to safeguard the inspector 
from hazards of steam, hot water or gas. 

A new feature of the regulations is pro- 
vision for an Advisory Board to be 
appointed by the Minister. It is to consist 
of nine members including the Chief Inspec- 
tor (Chairman); the Assistant Chief In- 
spector (Vice-Chairman); two professional 
engineers representing manufacturers of 


equipment governed by the Act; two repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Welding Society, 
one of whom must have a welder’s certifi- 
cate; two first class engineers engaged in 
steam plant operation; and a representative 
of the Canadian Plumbing and Mechanical 
Contractors Association. The Board mem- 
bers are to be appointed for two years. 
The Board’s functions will be to advise the 
Chief Inspector in connection with the 
qualifications and examination of engineers 
and welders; the review of evidence con- 
cerning the issue, cancellation, or suspension 
of certificates or permits; the review of tech- 
nical evidence with respect to boiler or 
pressure vessel accidents; and appeals to 
the Minister from decisions of the inspec- 
torate. 

It is now specifically stated that every 
person who constructs, repairs, welds, in- 
stalls, operates, uses, or transports a boiler, 
pressure vessel, refrigeration plant, or other 
equipment in contravention of the regulation 
is guilty of an offence. A further provision 
prohibits the issue of a certificate of inspec- 
tion unless all requirements of the regulation 
have been complied with. 


Part IV 


The regulations governing low-pressure 
heating plants apply to all steam boilers 
Operating at pressures not exceeding 15 
p.s.i, and to hot water heating and hot 
water supply boilers operating at pressures 
not exceeding 160 p.s.i. or temperatures not 
exceeding 250 degrees Fahrenheit. Boilers 
of 3 horsepower or less in capacity, as 
well as several other categories of boilers 
and pressure vessels, are exempted. 

A general requirement provides that no 
person may operate a boiler unless the 
owner has a certificate of inspection. An- 
other general provision specifies that a 
welder may not do any welding, nor may 
a person employ a welder for work in 
connection with a boiler, pressure vessel or 
pressure piping, unless the workman has a 
valid welder’s certificate. 

Other sections deal with permits, installa- 
tion of boilers, fittings, safety-valves and 
relief-valves, hot water supply boilers, con- 
trols, boiler rooms and contravention of 
the regulation. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 


The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board has made Reg. 83/60 under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act relating 
to protection against electric contacts. 
Gazetted April 7, it supersedes Reg. 415/59 
(L.G., March, p. 284), and was made 
effective from January 1, 1960. 

As before, material may not be handled 
or equipment operated within 10 feet of 
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any energized electrical transmission or dis- 
tribution system unless specified precautions 
are taken. The same precautions as were 
previously specified are required. 

A new provision requires that when an 
assurance has been obtained from the per- 
son controlling the electrical system that the 
electrical conductors will be de-energized, 
effectively guarded against contact, displaced 
or rerouted from the work area, the assur- 
ance must be made known to all persons 
allowed in the area, as well as posted for 
inspection. 

If the electrical system is not de-ener- 
gized the watchman responsible for the 
movement of equipment must be provided 
with a positive signal which he must use 
in signalling the operator to stop his equip- 
ment. 


Manitoba Workmen's Compensation Act 


In Manitoba, the operation of board of 
school trustees was removed from the com- 
pulsory coverage section of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act by a regulation gazetted 
on April 16 as Man. Reg. 17/60. 

The new provision makes it clear, how- 
ever, that a school board may apply for 
voluntary coverage under Section 54 (1) of 
the Act. In such circumstances, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board may prescribe 
such terms and conditions as it deems 
proper. 


Newfoundland Regulation of Mines Act 


The Newfoundland Mines (Safety of 
Workmen) (Amendment) (No. 1) and 
(No. 2) Regulations, 1960, issued under 
the Regulation of Mines Act, were gazetted 
March 29, effective April 1: 

No. 1 regulations amend the provisions 
that came into effect April 1 requiring 
medical examinations for persons employed 
in dust-exposure occupations (L.G., Dec. 
1959, p. 1322). As amended, they now 
specify that where a medical examiner was 
not available, a person may be employed 
in a dust-exposure occupation without a 
medical certificate for a maximum period of 
three months, provided that he has not 
been previously so employed since the 
regulations came into force on April 1. 

No. 2 regulations amend the rule requir- 
ing that no internal combustion engine may 
be operated underground unless approval 
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in writing has been obtained from the chief 
inspector, by revoking the specific condi- 
tions of approval. It was formerly a condi- 
tion of approval that an engine had been 
certified for underground use by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys of 
Canada, the U.S. Bureau of Mines, or the 
Safety and Mines Research Establishment 
of the British Ministry of Fuel. 


Ontario Operating Engineers Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Ontario Operating Engineers Act deal- 
ing with qualifications for a first-class 
stationary engineer’s certificate was gazetted 
on April 2 as O. Reg. 79/60. 

The new provision states that an applicant 
who has a degree in engineering must obtain 
a minimum mark of 70 on his statutory 
examination. Amendments issued in March 
(L.G., April, p. 377) had reduced the 
minimum mark from 70 to 60. 

The minimum age for an applicant with 
a degree remains 25 years and, as before, 
the candidate must be the holder of an 
Ontario second class engineer’s certificate 
or other certificate considered equivalent 
by the Board. 


Ontario Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Trade schools giving courses in practical 
nursing and the operation of heavy equip- 
ment (road type) were brought under the 
Ontario Trade Schools Regulation Act by 
O. Reg. 87/60 gazetted on April 16. 

The new regulations stipulate that in the 
case of a school offering a course in prac- 
tical nursing, the operator must include in 
the contract a clause stating that such a 
course does not entitle a student to any 
credit toward a certificate as a nursing 
assistant under the Nursing Act, 1951. They 
also make it clear that the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act and regulations do not apply 
to a course in practical nursing within the 
scope of the Nursing Act, 1951. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
has renewed until May 1, 1961 its order 
providing for annual vacations with pay 
(No. 3, 1957). The renewal order was 
approved by O.C. 416 of March 30 and 
gazetted April 9. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance at end of March slightly higher 
than at end of February, 7 per cent higher than year earlier, statistics* show, 
but seasonal claimants aside, regular claimants decline from February to March 


The! number of claimants} for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit on March 31 was 
1 per cent higher than the total on Feb- 
ruary 29 and 7 per cent higher than the 
total on March 31, 1959. The number of 
seasonal benefit claimants at the end of 
March this year was 15 per cent higher 
than the number at the end of February 
but 4 per cent lower than at the end of 
March last year. 

The number of regular benefit claimants, 
therefore, declined from February to March 
this year but was 13 per cent higher than 
the number on March 31, 1959. 

Claimants on March 31, 1960 numbered 
823,000, of whom 248,500 were seasonal 
benefit claimants; on February 29, 814,200, 
of whom 217,100 were seasonal; and on 
March 31, 1959—766,900, of whom 258,- 
300 were seasonal. 

The number of fishermen on seasonal 
benefit was 23,900 on March 31, which was 
substantially less than the number of 29,200 
at the end of February, but almost the 
same as at the end of March last year. 
The drop since February reflects the ex- 
haustion of benefit rights. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during March numbered 283,500, an in- 
crease of almost 20 per cent over the 
number in February and nearly 25 per cent 
more than in March last year. This was 
the heaviest volume of initial and renewal 
claims ever filed in March. Seasonal declines 
in employment in forestry, together with 
the delay in construction work caused by 
cold weather and snow were partly respon- 
sible. 

The increase in initial claims compared 
with February is partly due to the exhaus- 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’? at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of. claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as ‘‘total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants’’. 


tion of regular benefit, the recipients of 
which then apply for seasonal benefit. Such 
cases do not constitute an increase in unem- 
ployment. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciarles was estimated at 733,000 for March, 
an increase of 8 per cent over the 677,300 
estimated for February but 4 per cent less 
than the estimate of 763,200 for March 
1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.20 in March, $22.00 in February and 
$21.58 in March last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for March show that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
5,004,826 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1959. 

At March 31 employers registered num- 
bered 326,636, an increase of 189 since 
February 29. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March 6,818 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,048 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 130 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,640 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
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Prosecutions were begun in 195 cases, 
35 against employers and 160 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,813.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in March totalled 
$26,653,405.19+ compared with $24,841,- 


607.92 in February and $18,238,257.70 in 
March 1959. Benefits paid in March totalled 
$74,844,835.89+ compared with $62,585,- 
968.43 in February and $65,826,604.67 in 
March 1959. The balance in the fund on 
March 31 was $359,949,596.117; on Feb- 
ruary 29 it was $408,141,026.31 and on 
March 31, 1959, $499,811,157.51. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1725, March 22, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 27 years of age, filed an 
initial application (postal) for benefit which 
became effective on May 10, 1959, and was 
registered for employment as a stenographer. 
She had worked as a teller for the Royal 
Bank of Canada in Redwater, Alta., from 
August 1, 1950 to April 30, 1959, when she 
voluntarily left to join her husband who, 
earlier, had been transferred by his em- 
ployer to Iosegun Lake, Alta. Her rate of 
pay is reported in the application as $2,650 
a year. 

On May 22, 1959, the insurance officer 
requested the manager of the Edmonton 
local office to ascertain if there would be 
reasonable opportunities of employment for 
the claimant in Iosegun Lake. The only 
information he apparently obtained was that 
it was “very isolated”. 

On May 25, 1959, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit from May 10, 1959, because, in his 
opinion, she ‘was not available for work 
in that she was residing in an area where 
there were no reasonable opportunities of 
employment for her (section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act). 

On June 11, 1959, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees on the following 
grounds: 


I wish to appeal the disqualification against 
me. I am ready, willing and able to go to work 
immediately. There are jobs at Iosegun Lake 
and I have applied for them. I inquired at 
Canadian Well Services, where they employ 
girls in office work. They are not stenographers 
but I am willing to do office work. They said 
they would get in touch with me if anything 
became available. My husband and I live in 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
tAll figures for March 1960 are subject ‘to revision. 
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a trailer right there in the town and I am 
easily contacted. (The town is Fox Creek but 
the Post Office is called Iosegun Lake as 
there is already a “Fox Creek” P.O.). 

There is also a clothing store opening up 
and I contacted them about a sales clerk job. 
He said he didn’t know whether he and his 
wife could handle it alone or not as they have 
children and his wife may not be able to 
manage both jobs. They would therefore need 
help and he. will let me know. 

We have no children and there is not much 
to do in a small trailer so there is nothing to 
stop me from working. I also enquired in 
Valleyview at the Bank of Montreal but they 
had no openings. This is 52 miles from us but 
if I could get a job there and we had two pay 
checks coming in, we would move the trailer 
there as it would be worth it. We have a car 
and my husband could travel back and forth. 

I am also willing to go to Whitecourt but 
I have made no actual inquiries there. This is 
52 miles the other direction. Valleyview would 
be more convenient as my husband’s office is 
there (Peace River Pipeline) and he actually 
did live there two months before I went up. 

I feel I am certainly available for work as 
the U.I. Act requires and wish my case recon- 
sidered. I made these inquiries at Can. Well 
Services before I even applied for insurance. 

The claimant’s case came before a board 
of referees at a session held in Edmonton 
on June 26, 1959. The board, by a unan- 
imous decision, dismissed the appeal on 
the following grounds: 

Notwithstanding that the claimant was prob- 
ably willing to take employment and has a good 
work record, the board was of the opinion 
that she had failed to prove that she was 
available for work from 10 May, 1959 within 
the meaning of the Act. It is noteworthy that 
she applied at two different places and was 
unable to find employment, and it is therefore 
doubtful that she will in fact find employment. 
By moving to this area she has restricted her 
availability. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire, chiefly on the grounds “that 
the Board did not give proper weight to 
the undisputed fact that the applicant 
actively sought work in a broad range of 
callings and showed willingness to move 


some fifty miles from her presently located 


home should there be openings at Valley- 
view or Whitecourt. Thus the applicant 


‘extended rather than restricted her avail- 


ability for work. Further, the applicant was 
not given the opportunity to present her case 
in person before the Board of Referees.” 


The claimant’s solicitor wrote a letter 
to the Claims Division of the Commission 
in Edmonton, dated September 28, 1959, 
requesting that the letter “be presented to 
the Umpire as an elaboration of the repre- 
sentations previously made.” His main con- 
tention was that, as Iosegun Lake is on the 
new highway to the Peace River District, 
which is in the midst of rapid expansion 
as a result of oil discoveries in that area, 
the work opportunities there were far 
greater than the location from which the 
claimant had moved. 


(The respective population of the places 
mentioned in this summary is, according 


, to the claimant’s solicitor, as follows: Red- 


_ 


water: 1,200; Iosegun Lake: 400; Valley- 
view: 973; Whitecourt: 687). 


In view of the solicitor’s letter of Sep- 
tember 28, 1959 referred to above, the 
Registrar of the Umpire requested the Chief 
of the Claims Division of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission to obtain fur- 
ther information. As a consequence, the 
Manager of the local office at Edmonton 
wrote to the Regional Claims Officer on 
February 22, 1960, in part, as follows: 


In connection with your request for infor- 
mation regarding the employment of females in 
the towns of Iosegun Lake, Redwater, Valley- 
view and Whitecourt, we have the following 
to report: 

Tosegun Lake—lIosegun Lake has 9 em- 
ployers. There are approximately 7 female 
employees in that hamlet. These are made 
up of cooks, waitresses and a store clerk. 
The. businesses are mainly small garages and 
service stations servicing the oil industry. 
Cooks and waitresses are employed in one 
small coffee shop. 


Redwater—Redwater has 28 employers 
and approximately 17 females are employed 
in the town. There is one bank which has 
3 female employees. The majority of the 
other female workers are employed as store 
clerks, waitresses and cooks. 

Valleyview—Valleyview has 41 employers 
and. approximately 38 female workers are 
employed in the town. There is one bank 
which employs 1 female. The majority of 
female workers are employed as_ cooks, 
waitresses, telephone operators and sales 
clerks. 

Whitecourt—Whitecourt has 56 employers 
and approximately 55 female workers in the 
town. There is one bank which employs 1 
female. The majority of female workers in 
the town are cooks, waitresses, motel maids, 
and sales clerks. There is also a very small 
number of office clerks. 

Over the past year we have received 8 orders 
from the areas concerned constituting 24 
vacancies. All orders were for service workers 
including cooks, waitresses, etc. 


Considerations and Conclusions: I cannot 
attach much weight to the fact that the 
local office, “over the past year,” received 
notification of only 24 vacancies from an 
unspecified number of employers in the 
areas referred to, chiefly because there is 
no evidence that such vacancies represented 
all or at least a substantial portion of all 
the employment openings for female help 
that had occurred in those areas. Nor can I, 
as I usually do, and I say this with all due 
deference to the board of referees, ascribe 
much significance to the fact that its deci- 
sion was unanimous, because the only infor- 
mation apparently supplied to the board by 
the local office regarding the conditions of 
the labour market in the areas under review 
was that Iosegun Lake is a “very isolated” 
place. 


Unlike the board of referees, I am in a 
more fortunate position, as the information 
which has since been obtained from the 
local office shows that there were reason- 
able opportunities of employment of the 
kind that the claimant proved she was 
willing and ready to accept, i.e., office and 
sales clerk work, in three of the towns or 
villages mentioned, namely Iosegun Lake, 
Valleyview and Whitecourt. 

In accordance with the views which I 
expressed in a recent similar case, i.e., CUB- 
1712, I consider that the claimant should 
have been given a reasonable period of time 
to thoroughly explore the employment situa- 
tion in those three towns or villages, and 
I feel that, in view of her nine years of 
continuous employment, 18 weeks, based on 
two weeks for each year of employment, 
would constitute such a period in the par- 
ticular circumstances of her case. 

I therefore decide to remove the dis- 
qualification for the 18 weeks commencing 
the first day of her period of unemploy- 
ment, viz., May 1, 1959. 

But for that latter-mentioned modifica- 
tion, the claimant’s appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1727, March 22, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married woman, 50 years of age, filed 
an initial application for benefit on Novem- 
ber 9, 1959 after she became separated from 
her employment as a general office clerk on 
November 6. The reason given for such 
separation is “Left voluntarily when asked 
to work part-time. Wants and needs full- 
time work...” The employer submitted to 
the local office his own version of the 
separation which reads: “Laid off from full- 
time work as we had not sufficient work 
for her services full time.” 
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The insurance officer on the strength of 
these declarations disqualified the claimant 
from November 8 to December 19, 1959, 
for having voluntarily left her employment 
without just cause (Section 60 (1) of the 
Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on November 17. 1959, and stated: 


True, I left. ..on November 6, 1959, as (my 
employer) was unable to keep me on full 
time. (His) mistrust of me and accusations he 
made regarding his business has taken its toll 
on my health and in the past two months have 
lost 12 pounds and my nerves are very bad. 
Although I was trying to carry on and I’m 
sure (he) was satisfied with my work, when 
things became slack and he asked me to work 
part time, I thought it was an opportunity to 
sever connections and try to find full time 
employment in more serene surroundings. I 
worked thirteen months for (him) and I might 
mention before I started with him in October 
1958 he had five girls in one year pass in 
and out of his office which might raise a 
question as to his method of dealing with his 
employees. 

The majority of the board of referees, 
on December 3, 1959, dismissed the appeal 
on the following grounds: 

It is the majority decision of the Board, on 
the evidence before them, that the Claimant 
did voluntarily leave her employment without 
just cause within the’ meaning of the Act. We 
feel that the Claimant should have accepted 
the part-time work which was offered her until 
she had some assurance of other work to go 
to. The Board has taken into consideration 
Umpire’s Decision CUB-768, which is con- 
sidered parallel to this particular case. 

Regarding the question of whether or not 

the claimant voluntarily left her employ- 
ment without just cause, the dissenting 
member of the board expressed the follow- 
ing opinion: 
_.++She did not, she was laid off from full- 
time work. It is my feeling that part-time work 
is not suitable employment within the meaning 
of the Act and the Claimant could be losing 
full-time employment by accepting part-time 
work. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
and stated inter alia that she could not 
accept work offered on a part-time basis at 
a low wage rate, because the wage was not 
sufficient for her needs and it would greatly 
impede her efforts to obtain other suitable 
employment during the period when jobs 


were scarce and must be sought out. The 
employment was not suitable on these 
grounds and also because of unsatisfactory 
working conditions. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Gener- 
ally speaking, an insured person who volun- 
tarily leaves his employment solely because 
it does not or would not provide him with 
full-time employment is justified in so doing 
only when he has assurance of other full- 
time work. In the present case, the claimant 
has failed to show that the circumstances 
were such as would meet this condition. 

Admittedly, the claimant’s weekly wages, 
in view of the shorter working hours, would 
necessarily have been lower than those 
which she received while working full time. 
However, there is no evidence on file to 
show that such wages would not have been 
at the prevailing rate in the district for 
the same kind of work. 

As to the dissenting member’s opinion 
that the claimant might have lost full-time 
employment by accepting part-time work, 
I would refer him to decision CUB-1030, 
wherein the Umpire said that it is “better 
for a claimant to keep his employment and 
to seek a better position in his leisure hours 
than to throw himself totally out of work.” 


The claimant’s allegation that her em- 
ployer’s “mistrust of me and accusations 
he made regarding his business had taken 
its toll on my health” is not only too vague 
in description but lacks substantiation and, 
therefore, cannot be accepted as evidence 
which would have a bearing on the case. 

For the above reasons, I must dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. However, as neither the 
insurance officer nor the board of referees 
appear to have taken into account that the 
claimant left because of having to accept 
part-time work only, I hereby direct that 
the period of disqualification be reduced 
to one equalling the number of days’ work 
which the insurance officer, after investiga- 
tion, finds that the claimant would have 
worked during the period of six weeks 
following the date of her separation from 
employment. 


This Man’s Not Too Old to Work 


An elderly carpenter in Sydney, N.S., apparently does not believe in retire- 


ment at 65. 


Early last month, after being without work six months, Joseph White obtained 


a job in his trade with a local contractor. He reported this to the local Unemploy- 
ment Commission office and gave notice that he no longer required unemployment 
insurance benefits. 


} On turning up Mr. White’s file, the NES clerk received a surprise: Mr. White 
is 91 years old. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 202 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 153 contracts in these categries 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 
ik (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

at: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
Wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Detrencei@onstructione(1951) Ltd. «...22..6..0.-.cccte 1 $ 87,574.36 
Defence Production (March Report) ..... I SS 108 921,137.00 
(hea, \CANFTEe) 2 ait ane bene ai en ee 17 120,938.46 
NEU TTTGMEVVOUKS MN bere eet nce... does Sway add dh ci sas veduiadecy dee 1 8,364.00 
Ree ES OS a ae no 3 4,510.75 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage bchidules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be ‘paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $7,169.27 was collected from 7 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 
253 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Morden Man: Henry J Martens, construction of controlled temperature storage 
addition, fruit processing Jaboratory, Experimental Farm. near Outlook Sask: Peter Kiewit 
Sons Co of Canada Ltd, Al Johnson Construction Co of Canada Ltd, Poole Construction 
Co Ltd (Joint Venture), construction of downstream tunnels of South Saskatchewan 
River Dam. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Valley Services Ltd, *supply & installation of fire alarm boxes. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Laurentian Landscape Ltd, planting of trees in married quarters area 
(Job 64/54). St Hubert Que: Rodighiero Construction Co Ltd, construction of stage 11 
extension to existing stage 1 school (DND 9/59). Clinton Ont: Alf Erickson Construction, 
construction of 12 housing units (FP 1/58). Fort Erie Ont: Hubert Henkel, *installation 
of metal eavestrough on 25 housing units (Project 5/48). Regina Sask: Klassen Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of 110 housing units (FP 1/58). Edmonton Alta: Robert 
Simpson Co Ltd, supply & installation of floor tile for 106 apartment units, Highlands 
Court; DeVac Western Ltd, supply & installation of metal windows, Highlands Court. 
New Westminster B C: J Nachbar, *maintenance of grounds, apartments. Vancouver B C: 
Mainland Installation Ltd, *restoration & repair of 3069-3055 West 4th Ave; Northwestern 
Painting Co, painting of hallways in apartments, Vancouver Terraces; David Hunter’s 
Garden Shops Ltd, *maintenance of grounds, apartments. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: W J Christie, renovations to school heating system 
& hot water heating. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: Sorensen & Sons (Edmonton) Ltd, 
construction of basements, Ermineskin, Samson, Louis Bull & Montana Reserves. Williams 
Lake Indian Agency B C: Hilmar Wolf Construction, construction of two bedroom home, 
Alkali Lake day school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Shearwater N S: Lagendyk & Co Ltd, fire retardant painting within hangars 6, 7 & 8, 
RCN Air Station. Valcartier Que: W Rourke, Ltd, addition to bldg 64, CARDE. Barriefield 
Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, replacement of switch gear & installation of off peak water 
heater control. Hagersville Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, construction of transformer sub- 
station. Camp Borden Ont: Niagara Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
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steel for Technical Training Bldg; Ellis Don Ltd, construction of Technical Training Bldg, 
including outside services. Camp Petawawa Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plant, stage 1. Shirley Bay (Ottawa) Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of electronics laboratory extension. Ralston Alta: Bill Hopps & Co Ltd, 
interior painting of 68 housing units & two suites, Suffield Experimental Station. Comox 
B C: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors Ltd, clearing & grubbing, RCAF Station. Esquimalt 
B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, installation of electrical services on seaward defence jetty. 


Building and Maintenance 


Centralia Ont: Burnley Contracting Co Ltd, fire retardant painting of interior of 
barrack blocks, RCAF Station; Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, fire retardant 
painting of four bldgs, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Frogett & van der Mout, interior 
painting of seven bldgs & fire retardant coating interior of seven bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Ottawa Ont: Landino Zuccarini, replacement of windows, Wallis House. 


Department of Defence Production 


Eastern Passage N S: Fred Silver Ltd, interior painting of central heating plant, bldg 
No 56, RCN Air Station, Shearwater. Nova Scotia Area: Maritime Telegraph & Telephone 
Co Ltd, *repairs & servicing of jointly-owned telephone lines & equipment, DND (Navy). 
Shearwater N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, *repair of station infirmary, bldg No 49, 
RCN Air Station. Saint John N B: H L MacGowan & Son Ltd, refinishing hardwood floors 
& interior painting of specific areas, HMCS Brunswicker. St. Johns Que: Herve Lacasse 
& Cie Ltd, supply & installation of automatic fire detection system, RCAF Station. 
Peterborough Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, resurfacing of drill hall floor, Armoury. 
Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, extension to locker room facilities in Recrea- 
tional Bldg, RCAF Station; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, “routine repair of roads, RCAF 
Station. Cold Lake Alta: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, *overhaul of automatic fire 
sprinkler & detection system, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Canessco Ltd, *cleaning & 
flushing of storm & sanitary sewer systems, Griesbach Barracks. Whitehorse Y T: Nelson’s 
Ltd, repairs to heating system, bldg 200. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John N B: The Day Company of Canada Ltd, installation of partial dust 
control system in Grain Elevator. Montreal Que: Frank Lappan Ltd, construction of 
bituminous concrete paved road with drainage system & extension of water supply system, 
Sections 57-61; The Highway Paving Co Ltd, supply & laying of asphalt paving on lower 
floor of Sheds 8 & 10 extension; Miron Construction Ltd, paving of wharf area & drainage 
at Sections 8W-10W. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


St John’s Nfld: Royle Excavating Co Ltd, construction of powder magazine, Signal 
Hill National Historic Park. Prince Edward Island Park P E I: Wilson & Moore Ltd, 
*supply & installation of plumbing fixtures, Dalvay Hotel; Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, 
*installation of mechanical & electrical equipment, Stanhope Campgrounds pumphouse; 
Wilson & Moore Ltd, *installation & supply of forced warm air heating system, Stores 
Bldg, Dalvay. Baddeck N S: Roland J McRae, *construction of HD4 shelter, Alexander 
Graham Bell Museum; Seward A McRae, *construction of addition to Custodian’s 
Residence, Alexander Graham Bell Museum. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: 
Wm Matheson, *installation of two heating systems in warehouse & garage, Ingonish 
Beach. Fundy National Park N B: Lounsbury Co Ltd, replacement of water piping & 
fittings at swimming pool. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Saskatchewan Power Corp, 
*construction of power line to sewage pump houses, Waskesiu Townsite; Prince Albert 
Plumbing, Heating & Gas Ltd, plumbing & heating installations in existing bunkhouses & 
addition to bunkhouse, Waskesiu Townsite; High Line Electric Co Ltd, *electrical work 
in bunkhouse addition. Fort Norman, Fort Franklin & Fort Good Hope N W T: Yellow- 
knife Electric Ltd, supply & installation of fire alarm systems in day schools. Mackenzie 
Highway N W T: B G Linton Construction Ltd, maintenance of highway. Norman Wells 
N W T: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, supply & erection of school bldgs. 


Department of Public Works 
Corner Brook Nfld: Foundation Maritime Ltd, harbour construction (wharf & shed). 
Roddickton Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, wharf extensions. St John’s Nfld: Foundation 
Maritime Ltd, harbour improvements (removal of sunken vessel S S Desola). Caribou 
N S: RA Douglas Ltd, wharf repairs. Halifax N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, demolition 
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of Old Customs House. New Haven N S: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
breakwater. Whycocomagh N S: Owen Fisher, construction of post office. Saint John N B: 
George C Chittick Construction Ltd, demolition of Old Customs Bldg. Aurigny MI Que: 
North Shore Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Baie Comeau Que: Manik Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Baie Ste Catherine (Anse au Portage) Que: L’Atelier 
Mecanique de La Malbaie, wharf repairs. Etang du Nord MI Que: Les Entreprises De L’Est 
Ltee, harbour improvements. Lauzon Que: Concrete Repairs & Waterproofing Co Ltd, 
repairs to concrete walls of dry dock. Sherbrooke Que: Fabi & Fils Ltee, construction of 
parking lot, UIC. Senneterre Que: Alson Inc, construction of federal bldg. Stanhope Que: 
Fabi & Fils Ltee, paving, Customs & Immigration Terminal parking area. Leamington Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, wharf enlargement; Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of pile clusters. Manotick Ont: Watson Construction, construction of post office. Ottawa 
Ont: Louis G Fortin Construction, alterations & construction of elevator shaft, Rideau 
Hall; Landino Zuccarini, alterations to offices, No 2 Temporary Bldg; Leopold Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, repairs to Assay Division, Royal Canadian Mint, Sussex Drive; Strad- 
wick Tile & Flooring, pointing, washing & waxing marble, Supreme Court Bldg, Welling- 
ton St. South Woodslee Ont: D’Amore Construction (Windsor) Ltd, construction of post 
office. Toronto Ont: Speckert-Morris Ltd, construction of Postal Station “F”. Whitby Ont: 
Tracy Construction Inc, harbour improvements (west protection breakwater). Deloraine 
Man: F A France Construction Co Ltd, renovations & alterations to post office space 
in federal bldg. Matheson Island Landing Man: Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Melita Man: Gerta Construction Ltd, addition & alterations to federal bldg. Winni- 
peg Man: North American Bldgs Ltd, construction of UIC Bldg. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: 
Shelly & Young Construction Ltd, construction of fire escapes & related work, Indian 
Hospital. Kindersley Sask: Newson & Newson, addition & alterations, federal bldg. 
Maple Creek Sask: Veldhoen Construction Co Ltd, addition & alterations, federal bldg. 
Calgary Alta: Kipp Kelly Ltd, installation of mail handling equipment, Postal Terminal. 
Galiano B C: Donald Courtney Festing, construction of post office. Patricia Bay B C: 
Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Penticton B C: C J Oliver Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. Port Simpson B C: Skeena River Piledriving Co, wharf 
extension. Seabird Island B C: M Geyer, construction of bank protection. Inuvik N W T: 
Aklavik Constructors Ltd, road improvement (Townsite Development). 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Catalina Nfld: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. West Berlin N S: Mosher & Rawding 
Ltd, dredging. Bathurst N B: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Botsford N B: Roger 
LeBlanc, dredging. Campbellton N B: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Dalhousie N B: 
The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Lancaster N B: R A Corbett Co Ltd, alterations to 
screenline, post office. Moncton N B: MacBeath Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
Spencer Bldg. Matane Que: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging. Quebec Que: E Rochette 
& Sons Ltd, installation of linoleum, Champlain Harbour Station. St Gedeon Que: Ernest 
Bolduc, dredging. St Romuald Que: Lionel Langlois, interior painting, public bldg. Fort 
William Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd, dredging in Mission River entrance channel. 
Haliburton Ont: J Taylor Construction, roof repairs & beam reinforcing, federal bldg. 
Lake Simcoe Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, dredging in Jersey River & Maskinonge 
River. Leith Ont: E C King Contracting Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: Ontario Bldg Cleaning 
Co Ltd, exterior cleaning of post office bldg, Sparks & Elgin Sts; Dominion Electric 
Protection Co, installation of fire alarm system, Postal Station “B”; A Bruce Benson 
Ltd, installation of lavatory, Royal Mint; J A Hoskins, construction of photographic room, 
Mines & Technical Surveys Bldg, Booth St; Sanco Ltd, cleaning of air intakes & radiator 
spaces, Veterans Memorial Bldg; F J Shouldice Construction Co Ltd, general alterations to 
Rideau Hall; Rene Cleroux, installation of gas service, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
Leo Lariviere, general alterations, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; H H Popham Co Ltd, 
installation of steel partitions, Lorne Bldg; Servant Electric Reg’d, electrical changes, 
Lorne Bldg; A C McDonald & Sons, installation of buzzer system, Lorne Bldg; A McWade, 
alterations to Norlite Bldg; Sanco Ltd, general cleaning, Landriault Bldg; A G Reed, 
installation of fluorescent lighting, CEF Greenhouse; Phil’s Electrical, installation of 
lighting in house No 4, CEF Greenhouse. Port Arthur Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd, 
dredging. Toronto Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, dredging. Fraser River B C: British 
Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Fraser River (Sumas to Hope) B C: 
Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, dredging; Scuffler Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Vancouver 
B C: Burrard Dry Dock Co Ltd, overhaul of dredge No 303; B C Marine Engineers & 
Shipbuilders Ltd, overhaul of workboat “Essington II”. 
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Red Bay Labrador: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of single dwelling, fog 

alarm bldg, storage shed & demolition of existing dwelling & fog alarm bldg. Brier Island 

N S: L E & P E Armstrong, construction of double dwelling & demolition of existing 
dwelling. Cape Sable N S: Wm E Smith, construction of single dwelling, Lightstation. 
Margaree Island N S: A J Campbell & A J Mclsaac, construction of reinforced concrete 

| light tower & demolition of existing wooden light tower. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries 
_ Ltd, *construction of three twin screw diesel engined landing barges. Truro (Bible Hill) 
N S: Halverson & Smith Ltd, construction of Meterological Observation Station. Partridge 
Island N B: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of reinforced concrete light tower, 
Saint John Harbour. Cape Whittle Que: Landry Construction Inc, construction of double 
dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. Montreal Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, 
additional development of Airport. St Felix de Valois Que: Jean Jacques Longpre, con- 
struction of radio beacon bldg & related works. Seven Islands Que: Nordbec Construction 
_ Inc, construction of NDB bldg (Niaman), localizer bldg, glide path bldg, middle marker 
_ bldg, outer marker bldg & related work. Sorel Que: Marine Industries Ltd, *repairs to 
Canadian Marine Ship N B McLean. Wiarton Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, 

_ construction of remote receiver bldg, remote transmitter bldg & addition to remote control 
’ bldg & related work. Edmonton Alta: N S Pawluik & Son Contracting Ltd, construction 
of sewage lagoons & associated works, International Airport. Pincher Creek Alta: Cooper 
Construction Ltd, moving of various bldgs from Cowley Airport & relocating same. 
Enderby B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon bldg, 
power house & related work. Fort Nelson B C: Electric Power Equipment Ltd, construction 


of airport lighting facilities, including L1 approach lights on approach No 02. 


Expand Winter Works Program, Employment Committee Urges 


Expansion of the scope of the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program and 
earlier announcement of the federal Gov- 
ernment’s plans were recommended by the 
National Employment Committee at its 
74th meeting, held in Ottawa last month. 

In a resolution to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Committee 
urged the Government to include in the 
winter works program projects not at pres- 
ent authorized by the federal-provincial- 
municipal agreement. 

The Committee also passed a resolution 
_ recommending that the Unemployment In- 
- surance Commission broaden the field 
covered by the program of seminars being 
conducted by the Commission to familiarize 
employers with the regulations governing 
employment and unemployment insurance 
and to obtain from employers suggestions 
on ways that the National Employment 
Service might more adequately meet their 
manpower requirements. 

Seminars are currently being held in 
co-operation with the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association from Newfoundland to 
the Lakehead. Plans are under way to ex- 
tend the program to the construction indus- 
try. The Committee urged that the seminars 
be extended to other industries in Canada 
as well. 

Raymond Brunet of Hull, Que., and 
Thomas B. Ward were appointed vice- 
chairmen of the Committee. 

The next meeting is scheduled to be 
held at Winnipeg on October 11, 12 and 13. 


Farmers’ Cash Income in 1959 


Canadian farmers received an estimated 
$2,786,000,000 in 1959 from the sale of 
farm products, participation payments on 
previous years’ grain crops, net cash ad- 
vances on farm-stored grains, and deficiency 
payments under the present farm prices 
support program, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported last month. 

The estimate is slightly below the 1958 
level of $2,813,000,000 and compares with 
the record high estimate of $2,859,000,000 
in 1952. 

Publications Received in Library 
(Continued from page 630) 

69. U.S. WoMEN’s BUREAU. Careers for 
Women in the Physical Sciences. Washing- 
tons GPOS1959. Epo wae 

Discusses careers for women in chemistry, 
physics, geology, astronomy and meteorology. 

70. Woopwarpb, Joan. The Saleswoman; 
a Study of Attitudes and Behaviour in Retail 
Distribution. London, Pitman, 1960. Pp. 86. 

A report of a study carried out in four 
department stores. The findings are grouped 
under four headings: 1. Supply and utilization 
of staff; 2. Salary structure; 3. Conditions of 
work; and, 4. Personal and organizational rela- 
tionships. 


Miscellaneous 
71. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. In- 
ternational Migration, 1945-1957. Geneva, 


1959. Pp. 414. 

Discusses political migration with particular 
reference to West Germany and Israel, and 
economic migration. 
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Consumer Price Index, May 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) declined 0.1 per cent between April 
and May, from 127.5 to 127.4.* For May 
1959 it stood at 125.6. 

Decreases in the food and household 
operation indexes outweighed increases in 
the shelter and other commodities and 
services indexes. The clothing index was 
unchanged. 

The food component decreased 0.6 per 
cent from 120.9 to 120.2 as egg prices 
dropped 6 cents a dozen and lower prices 
were reported also for oranges and orange 
juice, tomatoes and bananas. Potato prices 
continued to rise, and beef, after declining 
for several months, rose between April and 
May. Pork prices were steady. 

A drop of 0.3 per cent in the household 
operation index from 123.5 to 123.1 was 
due largely to a seasonal decline in coal 
prices and sale prices on textiles. Some 
utensils and household supplies were higher. 
Insurance rates on household effects, priced 
in May, were also higher. 

The shelter index rose slightly from 143.3 
to 143.5, an increase of 0.1 per cent. The 
rent component was unchanged but home- 
ownership was higher, largely because 
property insurance, priced in May, was 
above last year’s level. 

An increase of 0.4 per cent in other 
commodities and services from 137.1 to 
137.6 reflected higher automobile insurance 
rates as well as price increases for theatre 
admissions, men’s haircuts, women’s hair- 
dressing and local transportation, the latter 
price change occurring in Toronto and 
Hamilton. New passenger cars showed sea- 
sonal price declines and gasoline prices 
were slightly lower. The clothing index was 
unchanged at 110.8 as only minor price 
changes occurred on a scatter of clothing 
items. 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 
1959) were: food 118.5, shelter 141.0, 
clothing 109.7, household operation 122.5, 
and other commodities and services 134.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
increased in nine of the ten regional cities 
between March and April 1960.+ The Van- 
couver index decreased 0.4 per cent, and 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
ySee Table F-2 at back of book. 
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increases in the other nine cities ranged 
from a fractional 0.1 per cent in Edmonton- 
Calgary to 1.0 per cent in St. John’s. 

Higher food indexes were mainly respon- 
sible for movements in the total indexes, 
as foods increased in all regional cities 
except Edmonton-Calgary::and Vancouver. 
In the latter two cities, food indexes de- 
clined 0.1 per cent and 0.5 per cent respec- 
tively. Increases in the other eight regional 
cities ranged from 0.6 per cent in Saskatoon- 
Regina to 1.8 per cent in Montreal. 

Other commodities and services group 
indexes were up in all regional cities except 
Halifax and Saint John; the increase of 0.4 
per cent in St. John’s was the largest 
upward movement. Shelter indexes were 
unchanged in five of the ten regional cities, 
down in Toronto and Vancouver, and up 
in the remaining three. Clothing indexes 
showed mixed results, with five city indexes 
higher, three lower and two unchanged 
from March. Household operation indexes 
decreased in five cities, increased in four 
cities and remained unchanged in the 
remaining regional city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were as 
follows: St. John’s +1.1 to 115.6;+ Montreal 
-+1.1 to 127.6; Winnipeg +0.7 to 124.7; 
Ottawa +0.6 to 128.0; Toronto +0.5 to 
129.7; Halifax +0.3 to 127.0; Saint John 
-+-0.2 to 129.1; Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 
123.6; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 123.4; 
Vancouver —0.5 to 128.2. 


Wholesale Price index, April 1960 

Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.7 per cent between 
March and April this year to 231.3 from 
229.6. Last year’s April index stood at 
2325 

Five of the eight main group indexes 
increased while two decreased and one was 
unchanged. 

The vegetable products group index re- 
corded the largest upward movement, rising 
1.7° per cent to 205.6 from 202.2. The 
animal products group index advanced 1.1 
per cent to 243.4 from 240.8, the non- 
ferrous metals group index rose 0.8 per 
cent to 179.0 from 177.6, the textile pro- 
ducts group index rose 0.6 per cent to 
229.6 from 228.2, and the wood products 
group index also rose 0.6 per cent to 306.2 
from 304.4. 
~ On base June 1951=100. 
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The non-metallic minerals group index 
declined 0.5 per cent to 185.5 from 186.4, 
and the iron products group index edged 
down to 256.2 from 256.3. 

The chemical products group index was 
unchanged at 188.4. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets advanced 0.9 
per cent from 218.0 to 219.9 between April 
29 and May 20. The field products index 
moved up 0.9 per cent from 180.3 to 181.9, 
and the animal products index rose 0.8 per 
cent from 255.8 to 257.8. Regional indexes 
were: East, up 1.1 per cent from 243.7 to 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


Monthly Indexes 


246.3; and West, up 0.5 per cent from 
192.4 to 193.4. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1960 


Mainly because of a 1.5-per-cent increase 
in the food component, the United States 
consumer price index (1947-49=100) rose 
to another record at mid-April; it advanced 
0.4 per cent to 126.2 from 125.7 at mid- 
March. The food group index climbed 1.5 
per cent over the month. 

The April 1960 index was 1.9 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, when the April 
index was 123.9. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
_ wishing to purchase them should communi- 

cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month in 
which is was listed in the LaBouR GAZETTE. 


Accident Prevention List No. 140. 


1. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Protection of Workers against Ionising 
Radiations. Geneva, 1959-1960. 2 volumes. 


At head of title: Report 4 (1)-(2). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 44th Session, Geneva, 


Part 1 contains a proposed Convention and 
a proposed Recommendation concerning this 
topic. Part 2 contains a summary and short 
analysis of the replies of 53 member govern- 
ments along with the English and French ver- 
sions of the proposed texts. 
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2. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Hazardous Employment prohibited for Min- 
ors under State Child-Labor Laws. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1959. Pp. 105. 

“A State-by-State summary of laws and 


rulings prohibiting the employment of minors 
in hazardous occupations.” 


Annual Reports 


3. NEw BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lazour. Report for the Year ending March 
31st, 1959. Fredericton [1959?] Pp. 47. 

4, SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF LaA- 
pour. Fifteenth Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1959. Regina, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 94. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


5. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DE- 
PARTMENT. Plan for settling Jurisdictional 
Disputes Nationally and Locally. Approved 
by the Building and Construction Trades 
Dept., AFL-CIO. Agreements and Decisions 
rendered affecting the Building Industry by 
the American Federation of Labor [and 
others] January 1958. Washington, 1958. 
Pp. 145. Bound with: National Joint Board 
for Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes. 
Procedural Rules and Regulations . 

6. NATIONAL JOINT BOARD FOR SETTLE- 
MENT OF JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES. Proced- 
ural Rules and Regulations of the National 
Joint Board for Settlement of Jurisdictional 
Disputes, Building and Construction Indus- 
try. Amended May 8, 1958. Washington, 
1958. Pp. 16. Bound with: AFL-CIO. 
Building and Construction Trades Dept. 
Plan for settling Jurisdictional Disputes 
Nationally and Locally. 1958 ed. 


Automation 


7. JACOBSON, HowarpD Boone, ED. Auto- 
mation and’ Society. Edited by Howard 
Boone Jacobson and Joseph S. Roucek. 
New York, Philosophy Library [1959] Pp. 
Sey 


Contains chapters dealing with the evolution 
of the concept and method of automation, its 
application to various important American 
industries, and the problems it raises in the 
areas of education, leisure, politics, business 
and public administration. There is a chapter 
by two Russian authors on automation in 
Russia. Also includes thirty-seven short case 
histories of automation in the U.S. and Canada. 


8. WeEIK, Martin H. A Second Survey 
of Domestic Electronic Digital Computing 
Systems. Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., 
Ballistic Research Laboratories, 1957. P 
439, 

Describes the engineering and programming 


characteristics. of 103 different electronic digital 
computing systems. 
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Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following five broadcasts were pub- 
lished by the Federal Department of Labour 
in Ottawa in 1959 and 1960. 


9. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Frontier College—a Tribute. Pp. 4. 


This is tribute to the late Dr. Edmund 
Bradwin, the second principal of Frontier 
College, who spent over fifty years with that 
institution. 


10. Cox, RosBeEert. International Labour 
Organization. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, a Canadian who is Chief of the 
Special Research and Reports Division of the 
ILO in Geneva, tells about the work of the 
ILO in under-developed countries. 


11. FRASER, GRAEME. Movie Making in 
Canada. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, Vice-President of Crawley Films. 
Limited in Ottawa, tells something about the 
Canadian motion picture industry. 


12. GRIZzZLE, STANLEY G. Discrimination. 
Pp. 4. 


The speaker is Secretary--Treasurer of the 
Toronto CPR Division of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, and a member of the 
Toronto and District Labour Committee for 
Human Rights. He talks about the Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act and about fair 
employment practices laws in six provinces: 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


13. Jarvis, Epiru. Careers in Canada’s 
Foreign Service. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, who was in charge of the 
assignment of stenographers for the Department 
of External Affairs, told about the duties of 
stenographers in her Department, both at home 
and abroad. 


Economic Conditions 


14. DuKkE UNIVERsITy, DurRHAM, N. C. 
COMMONWEALTH-STUDIES CENTER. The 
American Economic Impact on Canada [by] 
Hugh G. J. Aitken [and others] Durham, 
N.C., Duke University Press, 1959. Pp. 176. 


“Papers...delivered and discussed at a 
summer seminar of the Duke University Com- 
monwealth-Studies Center in the summer of 
1959.” Contents: The Changing Structure of 
the Canadian Economy, with Particular Refer- 
ence to the Influence of the United States, by 
Hugh G. J. Aitken. Recent American Influence 
in Canada, with Particular Reference to Econ- 
omic Factors and Canadian Reaction, by John 
J. Deutsch. Canadian Economic Policy from 
1945 to 1957, Origins and Influences, by W. A. 
Mackintosh. The Impact of United States 
Farm Policy on Canadian Agriculture, by 
Clarence L. Barber. The American Economic 
Impact on Quebec, by Maurice Lamontagne. 
The Flow of United States Investment Funds 
into Canada since World War II, by Irving 
Brecher. The Influence of American Labor 
Organizations and Policies on Canadian Labor, 
by Eugene Forsey. 


15. EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION. Final 
Report of the Managing Board; Final Period 
Ist July-27th December 1958. Paris, OEEC, 
1959. Pp. 85; 


16. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Business Outlook, 1960; a Dis- 
cussion by the Conference Board Economic 
Forum and Guests held at...New York 
City, December 3, 1959. New York, c1959. 
Pp. 106. 

A review of economic conditions in 1959 
and a forecast of things to come in 1960. 

17. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Survey of Africa since 1950. New York, 
1959. Pp. 248. 


“Analyzes the economic structure of African 
countries and deals generally with patterns of 
economic development in those countries.” 


Economics 


18. Economics and the Policy Maker, by 
Sidney S. Alexander [and others] Washing- 
ton, Brookings Institution, 1959. Pp. 209. 

Contents: Economics and Business Planning, 
by Sidney S. Alexander. Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Policy, by Gerhard Colm. The Problem of 
Creeping Inflation, by Neil H. Jacoby. Taxation 
Policy by Louis Shere—Monetary and Credit 
Policy, by Robert V. Roosa. Economics and 
Collective Bargaining, by Sumner H. Slichter. 
Competition and Monopoly, by Mark S. Massel. 
Economics and Economic Development, by 
Everett E. Hagen. 


19. UMBREIT, MyRON HENRY. Economics: 
an Introduction to Principles and Problems 
[by] Myron H. Umbreit, Elgin F. Hunt 
[and] Charles V. Kinter. 3d ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 637. 


Education 


20. ALBERTA. 
EpucaTIon. Report. 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 451. 


Senator Donald Cameron, chairman. The 
Royal Commission’s “recommendations are 
designed to result in a curriculum of greater 
depth of content in essential fields of study 
and to provide for more intensive study under 
teachers more carefully selected and with more 
adequate professional qualifications. It has 
recommended a measure of decentralization of 
authority through the evolution of a system 
of accredited schools and community colleges, 
and it has emphasized the need to provide 
greater equality of educational opportunity for 
all the gifted, the handicapped and children in 
rural areas.” 


21. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. The 
Organization and Administration of Public 
Schools in Canada. 2d ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 232. 


Employees—Training 

22. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM DoucLas. Oper- 
ator Training in Industry. London, Institute 
of Personnel Management, 1959. Pp. 52. 


“An outline of some recent developments 
in techniques of training, based on wartime 
experience in the services and munitions fac- 
tories and, more recently, on investigations into 
industrial skills and their acquisition in a 
number of universities and research institu- 
tions.” 


RoyaL COMMISSION ..ON 
Edmonton, Queen’s 


23. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Meeting Man- 
power Needs for Technicians; Report of a 
National Conference on Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education, Washington, D.C., May 
13-17, 1957. Washington, 1957. Pp. 51. 


Employment Management 


24. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Controlling Health and Wel- 
fare Costs. Washington, c1959. Pp. 14. 

Based on data submitted by 132 executives 
which revealed that all firms responding provide 
hospital and surgical benefits; most firms incor- 
porate medical care in their programs; and, 
some protect their employees against serious 
accidents and illnesses. The respondents were 
divided almost equally among those favouring a 
contributory plan and those who preferred a 
non-contributory plan. More than half prefer 
major medical insurance over a comprehensive 
plan. Most prefer continuing health and welfare 
coverage for employees after retirement. 

25. HARBRECHT, PauL P. Pension Funds 
and Economic Power. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1959. Pp. 328. 

Partial Contents: The Advent of the Pension 
Trusts. What are the Pension Trusts? Objec- 
tives, Theory and Practice. Impact of Govern- 
ment Policies. Pension Trusts in 1960. A Policy 
fer Pension Trusts. 

26. URWICK, LYNDALL F. The Correct 
Place of Personnel Activities in Business 
Organization. Toronto, Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto, 1958. Pp. 25. 

Talk delivered to the 16th Annual Confer- 
ence of the Personnel Association of Toronto 
on April 17th, 1958. 


Industrial Relations 


27. BROWN, ERNEST HENRY PHELPS. The 
Growth of British Industrial Relations, a 
Study from the Standpoint of 1906-14. 
London, Macmillan, 1959. Pp. 414. 

Discusses the conditions of the working 
classes, the conditions of work, the development 


of industrial relations, the growth of trade 
unions, industrial disputes, etc. 


28. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
sultation and Co-operation between Public 
Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations at the Industrial and National 
Levels. Fifth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1959-1960. 2 Volumes. : 

At head of title: Report 5 (1)-(2). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 44th Session, Gen- 
eva, 1960. 


Part 1 contains a proposed Recommendation 
on this topic. Part 2 contains a summary and 
a brief analysis of the replies and comments 
of 53 countries. 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. An Account of an Asian Bipartite 
Study Tour on Labour Management Rela- 
tions to the United Kingdom and Federal 
Republic of Germany, 6 September-8 Nov- 
ember 1958. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1959. Pp. 205. 
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Discusses the social background of industrial 
relations, labour unions, employers’ associ - 
tions, collective bargaining and the settlement 
of industrial disputes, joint consultation, and 
personnel management practices in Great Bri- 
tain and the Federal German Republic. 


30. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. BUREAU OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Addresses on Indus- 
trial Relations. 1959 Series. Ann Arbor, 
1959. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

Some of the topics discussed are: manage- 
ment teamwork, executive development, fringe 


benefits, management-union relations, and, 
white-collar unions. 


Inflation (Finance) 

31. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. COMMITTEE 
ON Economic Po.icy. The Mechanics of 
Inflation, an Analysis of Cost and Demand 
Pressures on the Price Level; Report. Wash- 
ington, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1957. Pp. 69. 


This report attempts to explain how inflation 
is caused, how it works, and what can be done 
about it. 


31. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. ECONOMIC RE- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT. Administered Prices 
and Inflation; Some Public Policy Issues. 
Statement by Walter D. Fackler [Assistant 
Director] and Padraic P. Frucht on Price 
Prenotification (S. 215) for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States 
Senate, April 23, 1959. With Supplemental 
Materials. Washington, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1959. Pp. 81. 


The two speakers, representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S.A., objected to a U.S. 
Senate Bill which they claimed had two false 
imputations: (a) “a few dominant corporations 
have control over the production, the distribu- 
tion, and the price of basic commodities upon 
which all American economy depends,” and 
(b) “inflation will be checked if the pricing 
policies of these corporations are publicly re- 
viewed before increased prices may be made 
effective.” 


33. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Progress against Inflation, a Series 
of Talks on the Subject by Homer Jones 
[and others] Wages, Productivity, and Prices, 
an Address by W. Allen Wallis. Delivered 
before Sessions of the Board’s 398th Meet- 
ing, held in Chicago on November 19, 1959. 
New York, 1960. Pp. 67. 


_ Titles of talks: Current Strength of Infla- 
tionary Forces, by Homer Jones. Wage Policies 
and Inflation, by Walter A. Morton. The 
Federal Budget, by Robert P. Mayo. Some 
Implications of Creeping Inflation, by Tilford 
C. Gaines. Inflation and the Balance of Pay- 
ments, by Frank A. Southard. 
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Labour Organization 


34. KENNEDY, ROBERT FRANCIS. The 
Enemy Within. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 
1960. Pp. 338. 


The author is the former Chief Counsel of 
the U.S. Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field. 
He tells about the work of the Committee 
during its three years’ activities. 

35. MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. Unions and 
the Future. Eleventh Annual Conference, 
September 10 and I1, 1959. [Montreal, 
1959?] Pp. 72. 

Contents: Unions in the Next Decade, by 
R. A. Lester. Some Aspects of the Canadian 
Wage Structure—Implications for Union Policy, 
by Sylvia Ostry. Reflections from Experience, 
by Oakley Dalgleish. Legislating the Internal 
Behaviour of Unions, by Archibald Cox. 
Federal Jurisdiction over Labour Relations—a 
New Look, by F. R. Scott. Panel Discussion. 


36. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN CHARLES. Trade 
Unions and Industrial Relations in the 
Soviet Union, by B. C. Roberts and Maria 
Feingold. London, The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, 1958. Pp. 31. 

Some of the topics discussed are unions and 
the state, the structure of Russian trade unions, 
collective bargaining, incentive systems, the 
authority of Russian management, industria! 
relations, and social security. 

37. SHIPPEN, KATHERINE BINNEY. This 
Union Cause; the Growth of Organized 
Labor in America. 1st ed. New York, Har- 
per, 1958. Pp. 180. 

A history of American labour unions written 
for young people. 

38. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


Union Constitution Provisions: Trusteeship. 
Reason for Trusteeship, Hearing Require- 
ments, Powers of Trustee, Duration, Ap- 
peals. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 38. 

An analysis of trusteeship provisions in 
114 trade union constitutions. 


Labour Supply 


39. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Military Manpower Requirements and Sup- 
ply, 1959-63. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 
10. 

40. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABorR. Man- 
power, Challenge of the 1960's. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 24. 


Shows changes in the U.S. population and 
labour force which are expected to take place 
between 1960 and 1970. 


Labouring Classes 

41. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
CoMMISsION. Employer's Handbook on Un- 
employment Insurance. 15th ed. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 42. 

42. CLARK, FREDERICK LEGROS. Age and 
the Working Lives of Men, an Attempt to 
reduce the Statistical Evidence to its Prac- 
tical Shape. London, Nuffield Foundation, 
1959. Pp. 67. 


-- } 


Partial Contents: How Many Ageing Men 
become Incapacitated for Further Work through 
Chronic Invalidity? The Crucial Question. How 
Many of the Older Men have to moderate or 
change their jobs? How far does his job 
determine the Employment Prospects of an 
Older Man? At What Rates do Men really 
retire from Work and for What Causes? 

43. HARRISON, WILLIAM TayLor. The 
Truth about Right-to-Work Laws; the Union 
Arguments, the People’s Case. Washington, 
National Right to Work Committee, 1959. 
Pp. 180. 

The author supports right-to-work legislation 
which would do away with the closed shop. 

44, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
tribution of the ILO to the Raising of 
Incomes and Living Conditions in Rural 
Communities, with Particular Reference to 
Countries in Process of Development. Sixth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1959. Pp. 98. 

At head of title: Report 6. International 
Labour Conference. 44th session, 1960. 

Deals with the agricultural situation in the 
world. ‘ 

45. ONTARIO FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
(CLC). Can Farmer and Labour Co-oper- 
ate? A Report of the Farmer-Labour Con- 
ference, Club Whitesands, June 27 and 28, 
1959. Toronto, 1959. Pp. [33]. 

Sponsored by the Farmer-Labour Co-ordinat- 
ing Council and the Farmer-Labour Committee 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour with the 
co-operation of the Ontario Farmers’ Union. 

46. SHULTZ, GEORGE PRATT, Ep. Labor 
Problems: Cases and Readings, by George 
P. Shultz and John R. Coleman. 2d ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pp. 546. 

This is a text book containing articles and 
excerpts from books. Some of the topics 
covered are union philosophy, management 
philosophy, collective bargaining, union secur- 
ity, wage administration, labour laws, and social 
insurance. 


Power (Mechanics) 

47. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarpb. Radioisotopes in Industry, by John 
J. McMahon and Arnold Berman. New 
York, 1959. Pp. 136. 

“Radioisotopes are...used by industry to 
measure and control manufacturing processes; 
to inspect materials, parts, and finished prod- 
ucts; to determine the cause of processing 
difficulties; and to facilitate research.” Tells 
of the use of radioisotopes in the following 
industries: chemicals, crude petroleum and 
natural gas, drugs, electric and gas companies, 
electrical machinery, electronic components and 
accessories, fabricated metal products, food, 
paper, plastic materials, rubber, textile products, 
tobacco, etc. 

48. U.S. ConGress. JoINnr ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. Energy Resources and Tech- 
nology. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Automation and Energy Resources of 
the Joint Economic Committee, Congress 
of the United States, Eighty-Sixth Congress, 
First Session, pursuant to Sec. 5(a) of Public 
law 304, 79th Congress ... Washington, 


GPO1959s Ppx352: 


84176-7—7 


Hearings held Oct. 12-16, 1959. In these 
hearings such matters as the estimated require- 
ments and reserves of such fuel and power 
sources as coal, oil, gas, hydroelectric, the atom, 


the sun, shale distillation, etc., were con- 
sidered. 
Productivity 


49. BIRMINGHAM, ENG. UNIVERSITY. Fa- 
CULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Productivity and Economic Incentives, by 
J. P. Davison [and others] of the Faculty 
of Commerce and Social Science, University 
of Birmingham. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1958. Pp. 306. 


The four authors conducted an investigation 
in factories, laundries, and co-operative stores. 
“The project was to test as exactly as possible 
the force of economic incentives upon the 
productivity, the earnings and the satisfaction 
(or otherwise) of groups of workers and to 
discover under what precise conditions the force 
was stronger or weaker.” 

50. EASTERFIELD, T. E. Productivity 
Measurement in Great Britain, a Survey of 
Recent Work. London, Great Britain, Dept. 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, 1959, 
Bboy ioe 

This report is arranged in four main sections: 
1. the problem of multiple inputs (such as 
labour, raw materials, fuel and power, machin- 
ery, etc.); 2. the problem of multiple outputs; 
3. a study of factors affecting productivity; and, 
4. the application of productivity studies to 
achieve practical results. 

51. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
TRADE UNION INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
ServIcE. Problems of the Textile Industry 
in Europe; Final Report of the Milan Con- 
ference, by Jacques Michollin. Paris, OEEC. 
[1959?] Pp. 7. 

Includes reports of a trade union seminar 
held in Milan, May 13 to 17, 1957, sponsored 
by the European Productivity Agency, the 
International Federation of Textile Associations . 
and the International Christian Federation of 
Textile and Clothing Workers. The topics dis- 
cussed at this Conference were: 1. Economic 
situation and structure of the industry; 2. Tech- 
nological evolution and productivity; 3. Work- 
ing and social conditions; 4. Wage policy and 
practices; 5, Vocational training and trade union 
education of textile workers. 

52. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
TRADE UNION INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE. Productivity in Ports; Final Report 
on the Conference held in Copenhagen from 
October 1 to 4, 1957, by K. Kuhne and 
A. J. Ledeganck. Paris, OEEC, 1959. Pp. 95. 

Report of an International Trade Union Con- 
ference on Productivity in Ports held in Copen- 
hagen from October 1 to 4, 1957. 

53. GOMBERG, WILLIAM. Labor’s Partici- 
pation in the European Productivity Pro- 
gram: a Study in Frustration. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1959. Pp. 240-255. 

Deals with American trade union participation 
in the administration of the Marshall Plan in 
European countries through the European Co- 
operation Administration. 
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54. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Trends in Output per Man-hour in the 
Private Economy, 1909-1958. Washington, 
GPO, 1960. Pp. 47, 46. 


. Presents indexes and average rates of 
change in output per manhour for the private 
economy, agriculture, and non-agriculture for 
the post-World War II period, 1947-58, and 
for the long-term period 1909-58. Estimates are 
also presented for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing for the period 1947-57. 


Professional Workers 


55. ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA. 
Engineering Careers in Canada. 1959-60 
Edition. [Montreal, 1960?] Pp. 87. 


56. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER. COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER. Scientific and En- 
gineering Manpower in Great Britain, 1959. 
London, HMSO, 1959. Pp. 48. 


Sociology, Industrial 


57. Gross, Epwarp. Work and Society. 
New York, Crowell, 1958. Pp. 652. 

Concerns the sociology of work. Discusses 
the world of work, three types of occupations 
(professional, white collar and blue collar), 
work organizations such as the farm, the 
restaurant, the factory, and work as it is 
related to unions and to ethnic groups. 

58. INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE COUN- 
CIL. INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH OFFICE ON 
THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF —TECHNOLOG- 
ICAL CHANGE. Changements techniques, éco- 
nomiques et sociaux; étude théorique. Social, 
Economic and Technological Change; a 
Theoretical Approach. Avec la collaboration 
de G. Balandier [et al. Paris, International 
Social Science Council] 1958. Pp. 355. 

Contents: Social Change as influenced by 
Technological Change, by H. T. Chabot [and 
others]. Analyse critique de concepts relatifs 
aux implications sociales du progrés technique, 
par H. Janne et S. Bernard. Measurement of 
Social Implications of Technological Change, 
by S. Kuznets. .The Demographic Consequences 
of Changes in Productive Technology, by K 
Davis. Measurement of Organizational and 
Institutional Implications of Changes in Pro- 
ductive Technology, by W. E. Moore. Social 
Implications of Technological Change as regards 
Patterns and Models, by R. First [and others] 
L’apport synthetique de l’anthropologie et de 
l’histoire, par G. Balandier et C. Moraze. 


Taxation 


59. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Personal 
Corporations; a Study of Their Background 
and Treatment under the Canadian Income 
Tax, by Gwyneth McGregor. Toronto, 1960. 
Pp. 28. 


60. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. The 
Post-War Taxation of Canadian Co-opera- 
tives, by R. Craig MclIvor. Toronto, 1959. 
Pp. 78. 
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61. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Report 
of Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual 
Tax Conference Convened by the Canadian 
Tax Foundation at... Quebec City, Novem- 
ber 19-20-12, 1959. Toronto, 1960. Pp. 294. 


Wages and Hours 


62. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Wage Incentives in 
Australian Industry, Principles and Cases. 
Canberra, Commonwealth Government 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 115. 

Describes the kinds of incentive schemes in 
effect in Australia and includes nine case 
studies of plans in operation.’ 

63. SIBSON, ROBERT EARL. Wages and 
Salaries: a Handbook for Line Managers. 
New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, c1960. Pp. 224. 

Contents: Management’s Stake in Wage and 
Salary Administration. The First Step: Job 
Evaluation. The Second Step: Pricing Job 
Value. The Role of Merit Rating in a Wage 
Program. The Importance of Wage Incentive 
Plans. Fringe Benefits as Additional Compensa- 
tion. Compensation of Exempt Employees. 
Administration of the Pay Program. 

64. U.S. BuREAU OF LABorR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure: Gray Iron Foundries, A pril- 
June 1959. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 32. 

Includes information on wages and hours, 
paid vacations, paid holidays, and health, insur- 
ance, and pension plans. 

65. U.S. BuREAU OF LaBor STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure: Leather Tanning and Fin- 
ishing, May 1959. Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Pp. 46. 

Includes information on wages, hours of 
labour, paid vacations, paid holidays, and 


health, insurance, retirement severance, and 
pension plans, _ 


Women—Employment 


66. GILDERSLEEVE, GENIEVE NORTHAM. 
Women in Banking; a History of the 
National Association of Bank Women. In- 
trod. by Ray M. Gidney. Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. 115. 

The National Association of Bank Women 
began in 1921 with a membership of 16 and 
by 1957 had almost 3,000 members. 

67. U.S. CHILDREN’S BuREAU. Child Care 
Arrangements of Full-Time Working Moth- 
ers, by Henry C. Lajewski. Washington, 
GPO, 1959. Pp. 26. 

A survey of working mothers employed full 
time and with children under 12 years of age 
to find out who looked after the children while 


their mothers worked, and where this care 
was provided. 


68. U.S. WOMEN’S BuREAU. Careers for 


Women in Retailing. Washington, GPO, 
1959... Pp. 52. 
Contents: Women and the Retailing Indus- 


try. Careers for Women in Department and 
Specialty Stores. Women as Owners of Small 
Stores. If You want a Career in Retailing. 


(Continued on page 628) 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MARCH 19, 1960 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Pe as Man. 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

ROU OZDA RE io cidosscijliceclaecenciee 6.234 107 427 1.753 2.327 1.057 563 
PSMA CMUUUT Ses. iacctiurlayeiosticicrasesalacecaisisities 605 se 47 129 151 249 27 
INOW APTICNICUTSE, ois c.e ence aeee'e. 5.629 105 380 1.624 2.176 808 536 
Malone ie. Des. 20s clas care tas 4.630 87 326 ‘1.320 1.674 798 425 
ATS LETC OS a 578 + 46 125 144 235 26 
MNOn=Awricnltural. 6... gece cs esos 4,052 85 280 1,195 1,530 563 399 
pS aA PSE ae Se ee 1,604 20 101 433 653 259 138 

PAPRICWIL UTA TRU Ml. 5. ccishele Ate t ausysiers 27 : * s Fd 14 * 
Non-Agrioulturall. ji. .0. 00.00.00 cee. Lipka 20 100 429 646 245 137 
UD WEvces., oe a) ee 6, 234 107 427 1,753 2,327 1,057 563 
ES US co a 562 12 43 200 185 90 32 
DI IADOHERIY, PRC a. 2 4 byiae dois o's oleic 788 18 55 256 266 130 63 
DAA OATS S «dh ate oo v.cias cjajas cles o's cies 2,894 51 179 805 1,102 484 273 
AOR TUOATISS < hofch aye ois) u's araWie as 9. 5 ore 1,778 24 131 448 687 313 175 
6b years and OVEr......... ccc es eens 212 be 19 44 87 40 20 

Persons with Jobs 
ATICAGHSIRTOUDSE «5... ecco scceassecsens 5, 668 78 371 1,517 2,192 991 519 
> owt SRE ae 4,119 59 273 1,106 1,555 739 387 
PRNFEIOS SEN ee tals ors, «ot. aisabsie'o vo 0 1,549 19 98 411 637 252 132 
SSS (0234 | Bee 589 - 45 124 147 246 25 
DNDROAMMOUILUTAL. a. ips joa 5 seo pede ies 5,079 76 326 1,393 2,045 745 494 
PRGMNVORKCTR so. Gece sccdis ss cscetecees 4, 625 66 291 1,251 1,889 680 448 
ule 2 See eee een eee 3, 203 49 202 875 1,294 457 326 
UTET seo SAR Sar ee 1,422 17 89 376 595 223 122 
Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IBYV 0 LOTT). ches GAP ae eee 566 29(1) 56 236 135 66 44 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Oth AKORetee croee oot cree eens 5,478 167 480 1,562 1,791 950 528 
e Males: PES peinre, «once. 20.0 eine s,<% 1,207 57 120 316 359 224 131 
TR! ne ae 4,271 110 360 1,246 1,432 726 397 


* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of, estimates of ‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work” in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in any 
comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
March 19, 1960 February 20, 1960 March 21, 1959 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work(!) Work (1) 
Totallooking torsworke «<0. .s acctcnmicieiye tenses 595 573 578 556 555 530 
Without. Fobs:.<.5:).:.0:tnte aay seen 566 545 555 535 §25 502 
Under I’month.22. naccs one tea at ae ee 90 — 111 _ 81 os 
1—.8 monthsswws..he. 2 daar ens 244 -— 283 — 207 -- 
4—~ 6. months:....acccran ga pau cy aoegees 181 _— 116 — 168 — 
7—12 months. . 32 — 25 — 47 — 
13—18 months. . . = bg _ 11 -= 
19—and oVversov Gretsch eae eR 13 _— 12 — 11 — 
Wiork6d «0 oder scrunanite icra ance iter 29 28 23 21 30 28 
1—14 houra sl) 772 kd. no echoees tsa ee a * 10 bs 12 11 
A5-=34 hours yeni aor: Meer Eta: 20 19 13 12 18 17 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘Total’’ column, 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- . 

4 i Finance | Supple- 

Year and portation, . Services | men- | Totals 
Month Mining oe oes ea Forestry sare? cnc Trade Cnaine aoe 

5 overn- | Labour 

ger anns ment) | Income 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 8,211 538 13, 223 
1956—Total....] 498 4, 586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4, 805 1, 658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....| 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16,434 
1959—Total....| ' 552 5,018 1,756 288 1, 463 302 2,527 4,821 770 17,717 
1959—Feb......} 45.1 402.0 136.9 62.0 292.3 71.3 603.0 1,160.8*} 185.8* | 1,386.7 
Maticnasre 44.7 405.4 137.0 1,398.5 
April.. 44,9 409.2 140.2 wZ 
BY te 45.2 420.7 147.0 2.3 
June..... 46.5 429.2 150.7 4 
Sulycieae 47.2 419.0 152.9 5 
Aug... 46.4 422.7 152.6 4 
Sept.. 47.0 433.0 151.8 -6 
Octiieeen 47.0 434.0 150.7 Ay} 
Nov. 47.1 421.0 148.0 8 
Degtisnte 46.1 419.9 142.5 | 
1960—Jan....... 46.0 418.8 14003 > ope Bae lec ease scliig «oem atten! tee sere ert: terete tale eater 1, 458.7 
Feb.*... 46.7 418.8 141.3 73.6 296.4 75.1 634.9 1,242.2 | 204.4 | 1,461.1 
Marchf. 46.6 420.9 LBB 37D Laccasscd os 2 sete + cae CRP e nen cele 2 0 |. CPR oie femme 1,461.9 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


* Revised. 
t Preliminary. - 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more employees—at February, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,649,723. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


’ Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! i Index Numbers (1949 = 100) i 
verage verage 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate] Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate]| Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ $ $ 
Averages 
EDD Ae ko Ae 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
UN oon ES See oe ee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
Tiley |. SS Re an ey 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.938 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
HODGMEPRES Diiicleaidiatcls os s.0 60 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
ODOM Brivis sis reicie «jatssssdleTale sia’ 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 1A at 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1959 
DAG Hat tls. «dis sere cyeis.e s 113.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75.22 
oy At (oo ae a 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 172.1 75.69 
1 Ee oe See Oe Ce a 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 111.7 195.2 173.3 76.20 
iratey ge | (ea Aanens ieee area 123.5 212.8 171.6 73.71 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
PAUL eden aiatenes <tiSapasve sys « 6 123.1 212.4 171.7 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
BS PE RS Srefe 8 sip, :ecsk ss ayaps aunye o 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 75.27 
September 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
CEO DET en cep filer Wyae aie. os 124.4 21743 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 i752 77.06 
November. . 121.8 211.6 172.8 74,23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
PISCE DEN! Hoes as. diye wc ss 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108, 4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
LETS ALR oA Se 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.13 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
PEPE ee crn .cha sn sress ype. 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
PuLEa es Sip elehelclgias.asare #0 114.2 201.4 175.5 75.40 108.9 195.4 177.5 78.06 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Trcunicat Notr—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled “‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerlyexpressed _ 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

* Revised. 


+ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Se lavion unl iallass 


Area 


Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundlandey 5. ac. eso ne aceite amare 109.1 112.0 104.5 67.70 65.46 64.26 
Prince: idward! Islanders eee seen aac 109.1 105.4 101.2 55.14 57.49 55.70 
Nova Scotia ccc came st coerce ce cies tant nents 93.9 92.2 87.1 63.14 4) 62.73 60.27 
New Bruns wie) ta. se0.'oe sistas acca ee teen ee 101.0 103.2 97.5 63.27 62.52 60.55 
Quebec). cae ee eee reteset ers 112.9 113.7 111.2 72,53 72,31 70.21 
Ontarios, core ices uaceoete canta teers 117.0 117.7 116.0 77.98 77.98 75.83 
Manitobal. Peto ced ons hace ce ne teen damestenate 105.4 106.4 105.1 71.14 70.74 69.38 
Saskatcbewins..f3-chcocrc creek ce eee eee: 116.3 117.4 118.3 71.23 70.61 69.24 
Alberta (including Northwest Perrikories) et ee 146.3 147.3 145.0 eri) 77.32 76.71 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................- 111.0 109.7 109.5 82.69 82.01 79.02 
Canada: iid. sgraepancte x breetav oe a oare beepers 114.5 115.1 113.0 15.38 75.183 73.11 
Urban Areas 
S6. TOI Bes... <:scos vats acaivie se exeese tetera slales aeretetelsie sere crete ists 117.2 118.6 120.9 54.81 54.08 52.83 
SyGney. «Sis. scnsarae ce Gates 2 One eens eae ee 91.3 92.1 67.3 75.71 77.45 75.40 
Fralifax. ...:,. ceepate nee eee 2 ee eee oiee Aine Sor 119.9 118.5 116.5 61.83 60.87 60.19 
Moncton. jcc. totes «tee oe ees Sete ieee eee 91.8 96.7 91.3 59.16 58.34 58.03 
Baint John. Sos. cssee ches es ae ee ea eee pagel 110.3 111.5 61.21 60.94 54.83 
Chicoutimi—Jonaquiere. + +.5;..« sia cs clean bs temo teat 110.6 112.2 100.7 87.70 87.67 89.03 
QUuebes 2 ic cette neon heme set Eee Teulo de alaraaate 106.1 105.2 103.9 63.26 63.11 60.63 
Sherbrooke. oi2a5 02. dace dummucasncslee eee Bar ries 98.4 98.6 97.6 62.17 61.99 58.89 
Shawinigan Halls tte. epee ete eee eee ee rns 104.2 101.1 95.3 81.98 82.78 78. 87 
Threat Riverssvces ic ese nee cece ee ree 109.6 110.2 106.5 68.60 68.69 67.16 
Drammiondvilley. caapececmie =< ahieraetamen te actearaee ayer «i= 75.4 76.5 78.0 61.77 60.88 60.99 
Montreal Picci tet ae «date otereso cbinceci matic dee metecian 119.5 120.1 118.2 74.02 73.80 71.30 
Ottawa—Blull. sss: .ifisie 5 cieseorsiatatese, chaps Sha nie ee mpanreyereae 118.8 120.5 118.6 69.66 69.40 67.24 
Kingston 4 fiiceder- + cece. Seen tee ae eee terete 107.3 106.6 106.8 72.45 72.96 69.84 
Peterboroughi's.....s04's voit: ai hee eiaeds sete eee ete ore 96.5 97.8 97.7 84.07 84.96 81.99 
SEAWAis aay tesa oie disore kates sisters aue eats eee baee rer aae 186.8 187.3 178.7 86.83 94.71 83.46 
TOrGnto. iccavtes 1s oo gecos cae uatuartees tes eaetees ares 127.5 127.9 126.4 77.85 77.88 75.80 
EX aril 5 eiais: sce casera vataicle crore laraf elevates oterosate Oem 111.2 110.4 106.2 83.41 83.79 80.40 
$6. Catharines san as .c05 cad eae oem elas 111.9 112.3 108.0 85.04 85.90 83.44 
Niagara Walls... 2.8 00. See SE ee eee 93.0 90.7 93.2 79.69 81.07 78.28 
Brantiord J. «Sheers. hada aati coe heise art 84.7 84.6 89.2 70.66 71.63 69.68 
Guelphivig oie een A eetitee cle en ae ee ee 121.4 122.1 120.3 69.70 69.42 67.01 
Galt. cscse ay ¢ cletenne lee cule &.cisieatei natahearee amare aie 114.6 113.6 109.0 67.63 68,29 66.18 
Kitchener. 3. scdiss't's as vam dates oleae a atan amet dabei tas 119.9 121.1 115.0 70.38 70.05 68.92 
Sudbury. scac:. seh chlo ved sents. seebnaun ah eet 141.3 140.7 129.7 89.40 89.79 87.22 
Timmins? sca uentae de aaa Goer odes eee 92.5 92.0 91.8 68.39 67.45 67.04 
ONG OD pic)cjicelersad «stewaeemacn teria. Cape er Ween ee aa 120.6 120.2 119.7 70.85 70.48 69.01 
Sarnia isis sysiss0s\es oe veins aise Tera, oye:sis Sissel ERIS EES 120.5 120.7 121.1 95.67 94.64 93.25 
Windsor. 3: 60uo scare. athunecia ams aera eecemeaaen 78.8 79.1 78.4 85.05 82.77 82.77 
Sault Ste...Marie:.o< ja. cans « cassis omatton retentive sere 145.0 145.8 132.4 96.25 94.39 91.19 
Bt. William—Pt- Arthur, «cc ciseon a ace mene senile 95.6 96.2 102.8 75.34 75.39 73.16 
Winnlpegisge cides Sere oa oe Sotto saree ae Reels 106.6 107.7 105.7 68.01 67.75 66.34 
PROBING. Bi oiascrcteya ecaieiate sv aecrdea eset oe Gs alc eee retreat 122.2 123.4 121.4 69.09 68.24 65.85 
Saskatoon. .owc.qaices ane data cd one natant rete 127.9 128.3 124.1 66.02 66.18 64.77 
Edmonton sjass:5.-eeeles.s aes oe MAR oe el a eee 175.4 176.9 171.4 71.78 71.44 71.14 
Calgaryis. cnc. sce Cet eionteioaniva or nae ee eee 161.4 162.9 158.0 72.38 72.49 70.20 
Vancouver’. i200 tenon. cheats descends MARE telee eae 113.2 113.1 112.9 81.02 81.19 78.05 
Victorias iss saocan astritle ape aaah, qovktseronmeete nis aa eee 107.8 108.3 110.1 74.66 74.52 70.94 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls’’ 


Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, In Dollars 
Industry” 

Feb Jan Feb. Feb Jan Feb 

1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
HUUT ERR es Greet are ete o soa yi0's'b oeiy Soo tore apo Side co wes 122.2 122.6 118.8 94.23 92.56 93.21 
se OT ome HGR ak, Sa no ar 138.9 138.8 136.9 95.38 93.40 94.06 
ate ame Siyhale sth b'siete'aw geist beim 72.7 73.1 72.3 76.07 73.1 74.97 
Other PISA ERR ry cy toe. «as. cte chore gals O's wiecormve 200.5 200.0 107.2 101.91 100.29 100.58 
oo Sos aty Bough a he ae eee 99.7 100.6 91.6 96.18 95.89 96.65 
SOE «2 59g SAAR SRR oe 49.8 51.8 39.5 71.96 74.39 71.98 
Oil and natural gas.. a 314.6 310.6 296.5 112.71 111.33 109.58 
Non-metal............... 112.8 113.8 117.8 82.72 79.33 80.76 
WRAP ACherin ge ye. 28... ebb eis oh woe cwlncle cen annie 108.8 108.6 107.5 77.69 77.90 75.59 
PPR TTSVOREN OOS Pe teh 2 Bao eas Pale clo o.oln didle,cle cjaje ele tlle 114.6 114.3 111.6 83.41 83.98 81.10 
INGRAM UPS IO POO, ish dk leeks vie vidle le cide dla vee 104.0 103.7 104.0 72.37 72,25 70.53 
Food and beverages 103.2 103.7 101.7 70.40 69.77 68.33 
UCHMEOUICEB) fet /o05 «|. aid feb wh «le islets sida tle tte 131.3 132.1 127.4 77.11 77.31 77.28 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 70.9 76.3 70.7 68.04 64.56 65.15 
Gap! products ke. f. os ial seve dele cles cevect. 100.5 100.7 102.7 74.91 74.89 71.55 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107.7 107.9 107.1 65.59 65.67 64.89 
Distilled and malt liquors........... ae: ee 97.3 96.3 97.7 92.12 92.09 87.67 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............--0085 107.6 109.5 114.3 67.99 68.13 65.78 
MO DOLMDPOGUCLES, Hes i.24 6b. cs alek owe oeiee o's E 104.7 104.7 103.5 80.48 80.64 79.33 
Leather products., 85.7 85.4 89.0 53.03 53.20 52.13 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)... . 93.4 93.4 96.8 50.78 51.06 49.95 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 77.0 76.0 79.1 62.21 62.61 60.32 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 66.0 63.4 77.4 59.19 58.75 55.69 
DN NI OO ORE BP ALY Lo. slele,aloisisje.dilects oc 02s 08 61.9 61.5 56.5 57.87 58.92 57.65 
Synthetic textiles and BELKS; A8s.6 > ac atte deca ee. 84.8 85.5 81.7 68.52 69.08 66.51 
Ctothing’ (textile and! fur) ...0...0 00.0. gcecsec.beeee 92.2 91.0 94.1 48.98 49.14 48.72 
iMRI AY. cE dec dele cles csdedsedsQede. 91.9 90.7 94.1 47.63 47.72 48.05 
ByOmea niclotbing.. 82.5... hss. Gaede. se ee8e. 99.7 98.2 103.0 51.31 51.88 50.57 
SPEC RSIS ADF PEGE cis AXE ale ccjeiSala dans hdd. 75.0 73.5 79.1 47.89 47.90 47.30 
NNCOGMISHOCACTSIE. oe: Bb... 0 dois oles yoda des sche te. 101.3 100.6 100.4 67.70 68.15 64,38 
Saw and planing mills.................-.....205- 102.7 101.6 101.7 70.40 71.26 66.80 
reer mene, tO 8.) Pf. iis dena eR. 109.0 109.1 108.9 63.91 63.90 62.82 
MLRGRWOOd Products. .).....()..\00cedeedscsslekes 80.0 79.6 78.5 61.06 60.42 58.70 
PCR BCHGUOtS BS.) AE. |... . ls chs vio fede. lake}. 119.8 120.2 118.2 90.13 89.41 88.04 
Pulpemedepaper Willsas.).. 6 iss oc dee scene dee 120.8 121.2 118.2 96.80 96.05 94.92 
BOURERMpApeEY PTOMUCtSS. J..-\-\.aclcle ese side dee cedebes 117.2 117.7 118.3 73.06 72.44 71.16 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 122.2 122.2 119.3 84.42 83.97 80.68 
irom atid steel products: .f... feces ese hee Seepeteue- 109.1 109.1 104.3 88.01 88.00 85.35 
Agriculture implements. . Co Watts <-30iviee - 82.5 79.4 76.2 88.20 87.33 87.68 
Fabricated and structural steel.............-..-. 151.7 149.3 158.0 $7.35 88.55 85.54 
lardwame and tools sos.1 .. 0csieceess cris tessen eles 103.7 103.2 94.5 78.31 78.72 77.02 
Heating and cooking sophie: er 99.9 100.0 98.3 75.06 75.74 74.48 
Tron castings. . ; ree Cae Ee Be Ie 97.1 97.8 97.5 84.75 84.35 81.25 
Machinery Industrial... A ae, 117.8 117.6 109.6 84.41 84.86 82.69 
Primary iron and steel.. Ela Sere ae 125.3 125.1 109.7 100.86 100.94 98.20 
Sheet metal products............... oe 102.7 102.7 102.5 85.83 85.15 83.07 
WEG ANG WITCUPFOGUCEBS S.-i.) ses ikh ds nc cheebs 120.0 120.0 114.8 90.46 91.55 86.71 
Transportation equipment 5 tee ee 112.8 112.2 112.4 86.37 88.38 85.90 
Aircraft and parts. 239.3 240.5 254.1 91.90 93.99 91.13 
PCr aaeNETCHOS 2. + ES Ah oe wats Gv jedale Davee belt 118.2 119.2 111.5 92.80 96.41 94.61 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories........-.... 114.9 114.3 109.9 85.20 87.67 83. 83 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. . Seer. 61.4 62.6 66.1 79.29 79.38 77.83 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................... 134.3 125.4 129.6 79.03 79.73 78.91 
Non-ferrous metal products................-.-0-55 127.8 127.0 121.6 89.01 89.02 85.07 
Alumanum products 2c .4... ih «|: --< sie dense sees 135.9 136.1 129.7 84.36 84.70 81.19 
Brass and copper products..............0.0+e+00- 105.2 104.9 110.7 84,26 83.30 78.57 
Smelting Se oti Sc Oe Le nies SE Ties S Mb 149.7 147.9 133.8 96.71 97.17 94.14 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................5- 135.8 136.2 131.7 83.61 83.84 80.29 
Heavy electrical machinery..............+.++++- 110.2 108.9 110.3 89.95 90.63 85.89 
Telecommunication equipment................+- 212.9 214.7 204.1 81.02 80.78 78.77 
Non-metallic mineral products...........--.-.0005 183.4 134.2 130.1 80.04 79.99 79.31 
Clavsproauctet Ares od. ob deb nbc ve divte ce os ckiedare 89.6 92.2 94.1 75.47 74.95 72.33 
Glass and glass products..............0e.eeeeee 146.0 148.8 138.9 77.54 78.14 77.89 
Products of petroleum and coal..............-.00- 133.1 133.6 137.6 111.72 111.34 110.77 
PP OUPOMMUET SENNING: 56 .5...5 dete <b «jo face oa. Geind. 135.1 135.6 140.2 112.64 112.23 111.59 
CREMIOR I LOUNGR. |.2B. Tis. > Wace. ce deletes cca ads 130.8 130.7 128.5 89.38 89.31 85.69 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.0 119.0 118.1 78,84 79.04 75.50 
ACieAnikalis and salte.&. ciel: 5.0 csedecsccesge 147.8 149.0 139.9 101.36 101.03 96.71 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..........-.. 127.2 125.5 122.1 68.75 69.40 67.24 
GORSURMOOOR J see gas 8 a. hace ols 0G vos dale Soweto 101.6 103.9 104.0 80.27 80.49 76.38 
Building and general engineering.............-...-- 102.7 105.8 105.0 86.76 87.11 82.31 
Highways, bridges and streets...........-..-+-++- 99.8 100.9 102.4 69.40 69.17 66.59 
Electric and motor transportation..............- 129.1 129.0 124.0 79.69 76.48 76.84 
137.1 137.1 131.7 52.59 52.20 50.14 
anata 124.0 123.6 120.1 | 41.42 | 40.76 | 40.48 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................- 109.5 110.2 110.8 45.69 45.52 43.35 
Industrial composite.......... bce tone sae tk ate 114.5 115.1 113.0 75.38 75.13 73.11 


TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry —— —— 

Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 

1960 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1960 | 1959 

no. no. no. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining: 3... 0s so3scncset ene aitegantotnan arena: 42.2 | 44.3 | 42.6] 2.09 | 2.08 | 2.05 | 87.95 | 85.86 | 87.28 
Metal mining. .. ..{..42.1 |. 41.0 | 42.7] 2.16 | 2.16 | 2.11 | 90.82 | 88.35 | 90.22 
(eG s MPemy eetine ooo eer 43.0 41.1 43.9 1.65 1.64 1.60 | 70.81 | 67.50 70.47 
Other metal 41.8 | 40.9 | 42.3] 2.35) 2.85} 2.30 | 98.14 | 96.04 | 97.51 
BT | eee eet ES Se See Sor aS aim os erat ae ae 42.7 43.1 42.3 1.98 1.96 1.98 | 84.33 | 84.56 83.76 
lor Dee ie ERIN) ote aaniat catacoMemtas a 40.0 | 41.5] 39.7] 1.75) 1.74] 1.75 | 69.83 | 72.48 | 69.53 
Oil-and natural was. <ee tw sectae came eee 46.4 | 45.5 | 45.2 | 2.25 | 2.25 | 2.20 |104.46 102.47 | 99.65 
Non-metallic.) 33.2 sete aan a See 41.6 | 39.8] 42.0] 1.89] 1.87] 1.84 | 78.57 | 74.39 |, 77.05 
Manufacturing.............00cccneuacsncscese 40.4 | 40.7 | 40.9 | 1.77] 1.77 | 1.71 | 71.50 | 71.89 | 69.81 
Durable igo0ds*'..sshjse0 cer cides Ores eens 40.5 41.0 41.0 1.92 1.93 1.85 | 78.04 | 78.93 75.83 
Non-durableigopdss. .fh es <4. 0 ate oan ee 40.38 | 40.3] 40.8] 1.62} 1.61 1.57 | 65.08 | 64.99 | 63.96 
Food and. beveragess sctusce siaee tarda 46s rn.stows 40.2 40.1 40.5 1.59 1.58 1.55 | 64.11 | 63.48 62.80 
Meat: Products. tejateoncechl ts state 39.3 39.8 40.4 1.84 1.83 1.80 | 72.33 | 72.85 72.93 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.6 | 39.7 39.8 1.47 1.41 1.41 | 58.19 | 55.90 | 56.06 
Grain mill’products sy. cee. 4s. Be adtscote be 40.9 | 41.1] 41.4] 1.68 | 1.68] 1.62 | 68.87 | 69.05 | 67.29 
Bread and other bakery products........... 41.8 | 41.6] 42.7] 1.42] 1.42] 1.39 | 59.36 | 58.98] 59.51 
Distilled liquors: fete tiesa. Sele ete 39.4 | 39.8] 40.9 | 1.97 | 1.96 | 1.84 | 77.57 | 78.09 | 75.45 
Malt liquotsit<....5...4eeeeeosds otoete.. toate 39.0 |" 38:6 | 38.7 | 2.23 | 252204 2.9871) 89:81) 85r53ee82.27 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............+- 40.6 | 39.6 | 39.6 1.59 1.59 1.52 | 64.49 | 62.80 | 60.21 
Rubber products: . /... Meee ~-4-ediae ees ct 40.9) 41.2 | 42.1] 1.88) 1.84] 1.77 | 74.82] 75.75 | 74.64 
Leather products, .as.< debater « «14: omeeyias iter eid 40.5 | 40.3 | 42.0] 1.19} 1.20] 1.15 | 48.22 | 48.29} 48.40 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40.7 40.6 42.2 1.15 1.15 1.11 | 46.77 | 46.94 | 46.75 
Other leather products............-.....00- 39.9 | 39.6 | 41.4] 1.29] 1.30] 1.26 | 51.62 | 51.48 | 52.37 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.0 | 42.7 | 42.3 1338 1.31 1,28'| 55.76 | 56.17>| 54.27 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. ..| 40.4] 41.3] 40.4 1. 34s}edy. 30 1.27 | 54.38 | 53.72 | 61.17 
Woollen goods............... ; 42.5 || 438.5 | 43.7] 1.24) 1.24 |, 1:21. |.52.70: 63008) 52.82 
Synthetic textiles and silk.. 43.7 | 44.2) 48.6 | 1.40] 1.40] 1.37 |] 61.31 | 61.85 | 59.65 
Clothing (textile and fur);..................4- 38.6 | 38.7 | 39.7] 1.14] 1.13 | 1.11 | 48.96 | 43.98 | 48.96 
Men's clothing... <2. at.aah.ci des tee os eee 37.9 | 38.2 | 30.5 | 1.15 | 1.14] 1.13] 48.64 | 43762 | 44.63 
Womien’sitlothing. «lads - aaethi ee xs te ete 37.6 | 87.8 | 38.4 1,22 1,23 1.16 | 45.95 | 46.34 | 44.76 
Knit goods. 5%... sf - Seeder odes totes pipiens 40.6 | 40.9} 41.3] 1.06 | 1.05 | 1.04 | 42.91 | 42.91 | 42.81 
*Wood products... .¢. Mais coc. Been. « oe aitee 41.2 | 41.7] 41.5] 1.56] 1.56] 1.49 | 64.40 | 65.12 | 61.68 
Saw and planing mills.23... 1... 5.800. ..1. 485 40.8 | 41.5] 40.6] 1.67 | 1.67 1.59 | 68.17 | 69.44 | 64.55 
Sawmillsis.2). ..). ESE... oo Meee 40.0 | 40.8] 39.5} 1.80] 1.80] 1.73 | 72.10 | 73.39 | 68.45 
Burnituré) B69... 2 aoe ait otenteetee eee 41.8) 41.0 | 42.70) 1.49.) 01.41 1.36 | 59.15 | 59.26 | 58.20 
Other wood products 42.4 42.1 43.2 1.32 1,31 1.25 | 55.80 | 55.07 53.85 
Paper productas. ....(. Se.2ab,.'< amet kar pistes 41.1 | 40.8] 41.3 | 2.04] 2.04] 1.99 | 84.93 | 83.19 | 82.37 
Pulp and paper mills...... 41.4} 41.0] 415] 2.18] 2.19 2.14 | 90.46 | 89.59 | 88.95 
Other paper products : 40.4 | 40.3] 40.8] 1.63 1.61 1.57 | 65.74 | 65.02 | 65.22 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 39.0 | 38.9 | 39.4] 2.14] 2.138 | 2.04 | 88.58 | 82.93 | 80.40 
*Tron and stéel products. A... 4..8. Geers. e. ce 40.7 | 40.8] 40.9 | 2.08 | 2.05 1.98 | 83.76 | 83.92 | 80.94 
Agricultural implements..................+- 40.0 | 39.5] 41.8) 2.08] 2.07 1.99 | 82.97 | 81.90 | 83.34 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.2 | 40.9 | 40.2 | 2.00] 2.00] 1.92 | 80.33 | 81.83 | 77.13 
Hardware.and toolsiu..2%. ..0..-ae.. «oh och 41.3 41.7 41.3 ier 1.77 1.71 | 72.47 | 73.60 | 70.68 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.0 40.7 41.5 yf 1.74 1.70 | 69.98 | 70.95 70.40 
iron ‘castings... 5. (Rae... 4. eee netics 41.1 41.1 41.0 1.98 1.97 1.90 | 81.29 | 80.87 | 77.83 
Machinery, industrial.Gey. 55.5. 8ee. ake 41.5 41.7 41.5 1.90 1.91 1.85 | 79.09 | 79.82 77.00 
Primary iron and steelS. 7...2..0.882...1..%. 40.3 | 40.4] 40.4] 2.41 2.41 2.33 | 97.00 | 97.31 94.07 
Sheet metal products. . aR: ..-| 40.4 | 40.4 40.4 | 2.00 1.97 1.92 | 80.65 | 79.71 77.70 
*Transportation equipment.................5 39.7 40.5 40.8 2.03 2.05 1.96 | 80.62 | 83.04 80.18 
Aireraftiand parts: . haw .. 4.24. fee cee ae 41.7 43.0 41.6 2.00 | 2.02 1.92 | 83.50 | 86.81 79.92 
Motor vehicles’... 4 aan. 40, Baad onemee 38.2 39.2 41,1 2.24 2,29 2.16 | 85.64 | 89.79 88.52 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 39.8 | 41.0] 40.8] 2.02] 2.04 1.94 | 80.30 | 83.57 | 79.24 
Railroad and rolling stock bh gi A 80.6 39.7 40.1 1.95 1.94 1.89 | 76.91 | 76.98 75.85 
Shipbuilding and repairing. . eas vc grevenhle ea. 0 39.9 40.5 1.93 1.94 1.91 | 76.51 | 77.44 ces) 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 40.7 40.8 | 40.3 | 2.05} 2.05 1.97 | 83.32 | 83.43 | 79.33 
Aluminum productsts on .....0.0e2..0e. en 41.4 42.0 40.7 1.80 1.80 1.73 | 74.61 | 75.60 70.56 
Brass and copper products...............-55 40.6 | 40.1 40.0 1.94 1.92 1.82 | 78.50 | 77.10 | 73.08 
Smelting and refining. ..........0./.+.0.006 40.6 | 40.6 | 40.2 | 2.25 | 2,26) 2.20] 91.45 | 91.75 | 88.42 
*Hiectrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.3 | 40.9 | 40.3 1.82 1.82 1.76 | 73.48 | 74.26 | 70.65 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.0 | 40.7 | 39.7 | 2.02 | 2.01 1.94 | 80.74 | 81.69 | 75.89 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.1 40.7 | 40.2 1.64 1.62 1.60 | 65.88 | 66.00 | 64.29 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

BOCES). HP: ipe.s Vabimale a creas dos wie Rice 39.0} 39.9] 41.3 | 1.86] 1.85] 1.77 | 72.54} 73.80] 73.21 
Wire andicable..... M35... 5.8. oo ode 41.3 | 42.0] 39.5 | 2.00 | 2.01] 1.91 | 82.57 | 84.42] 75.46 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 41.0 | 41.4] 40.5 1.73 1.73 1.66 | 71.09 | 71.57 | 67.30 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 41.6 | 42.3] 43.0 1.79 1.78 | 1.74 | 74.52 | 75.20 | 74.89 
‘Clay prodticts. «evden. 35 Jee ay eed 41.3 | 41.6] 41.6] 1.66} 1.66] 1.61 | 68.77 | 69.16 | 66.92 
Glass and glass products................00- 41.3 | 41.9 | 48.0 | 1.77 1.78 | 1.72 | 72.94 | 74.31 74.19 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.6 | 40.8] 41.1 2.43 | 2.42 | 2.40 |] 98.58 | 98.63 | 98.39 

Chemical producta}..2.22... t.ohetees a BR 40.4 | 40.8] 40.7 | 1.94] 1.93 | 1.87 | 78.39 | 78.52} 76.08 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 39.2 | 40.4} 40.3 1.48 1.47 1.43 | 57.97 | 59.30 | 57.51 
Acids, alkalis and salts................0000- 40.7 | 41.2) 40.8 | 2.25} 2.23 | 2.15 | 91.¢5 | 91.68] 87.57 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 41.1] 41.5 | 41.8] 1.45 | 1.46 | 1.41 | 59.65 | 60.39 | 58.94 

Construction. ...... aS... 5. BP ae 40.0 | 40.2 | 40.4) 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.82 | 77.97 | 78.29) 73.81 

Building and general engineering.............. 39.8 | 40.1 40.0 | 2.10-| 2.10 | 1.98 | 83.57 | 8415] 79.12 

Highways, bridges and streets............... 40.4 40.4] 41.3 1.66 1.64 1.55 | 66.93 | 66.43 | 63.93 

Electric and motor transportation............ 43.7 | 43.8] 44.5] 1.81 1.81 1.73 | 79.18 | 79.24 | 76.89 

Servico....: 4... 80.dR ... Sah. «se ks bome 39.1 | 38.9 | 39.5) 1.93 | 1.03] 1.00 | 40.44 | 39.88 | 39.31 
Hotels and restaurants..........0.s0s0eeeeeee 39.2 | 38.9] 39.8] 1.01 1.00 | 0.98 | 39.75 | 39.01 | 39.13 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.5 | 39.61 39.11 0.981 0.98 | 0.97 | 38.60 | 38.69 | 38.09 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Harnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


pverage Average fwverage pclndes Numbers (A gia Ad 
Period Worked oun, Soy) Average |Consumer| Average 
Per Week | Earnings | Earnings | Weekly Price | Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Average 1956................... 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
Monthly Average 1957.............0.005. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 1958................... 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 
ME MBUAUON ee wists accisit 6 O4male CaS ass aie « 40.3 1,72 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 
(ote SoC aBS Baa eee ae 40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 133.7 
DOP ce sais so a:b 6 <{etbyo <Voteie o's sis 41.1 1.73 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.3 
IGM aces i= «oh < <ferers oipiaiaers ele« 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 
SNL ISAT <taversisustele)< <(aet eaimiea: «ayo: 40.8 ee ge 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 
LAGE TES 2 ee a 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 
DOSDUOUI MORE 5 oi5.0,5 setayors « 000 6/0 41.2 1.72 71.13 170.4 127.1 134.1 
MMU CIPLO IR rrctecs since. sisccis 24,6 5, aja. 41.3 1.74 71.68 171.7 128.0 134.1 
NOVEM BOR ics sccas!s:oaiay sialaeine ve 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 132.7 
PPEGCOTED Gling. vistere Merersie.ste oe. ase.0e a 40.8* 1,78 71.52* 171.3 127.9 133.9 
AD GUMAAIOAIN ty ga cis <0 bie seals whe os els» 40.7 1.77 71.89 172.2 127.5 135.1 
POET UATE) ctacip sfereratsisye oss}e's 6 oe « 40.4 ya / 71.50 171.3 127.2 134.7 


Nots: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 
(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Pe Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio |] 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
May LOGS. semmecasceeete © see 14, 942 15,335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465, 691 
May DL AGO OS nic cee come come eeete 15, 508 14, 655 30, 163 394, 275 98,601 492, 876 
May ML SLOBGE «5/54 cissacche crepatece, ovcehe 35, 698 19,913 55, 611 313, 750 89, 239 402,989 
May 1957. ce tee cep eomniecebe 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
May TL, LOSS o:c5sd1x.staiereromisiovorsiaters 17,323 13,174 30, 497 581,382 165,402 746, 784 
May 1 AOD Ge ciatctasciage a terpare ches 16, 883 16, 280 33, 163 498, 897 161,742 660, 639 
June dl A ODO... « Beorsts Ais apieiside/ << 19, 758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140, 615 483, 220 
July Ls OGD. cream cnetaieys eiesei os ates 14,579 16, 464 31,048 193,774 114,377 308,151 
August 1, LODO eile Maratelafetetere ol ciectee 14, 235 14,317 28, 552 185, 527 106, 965 292,492 
September 1.1959 ..\.:ctactusamiacreteneers 16,741 18,466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268,491 
October.” Sf 19b9 te aaeaeeceee cen: 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257, 780 
November'l, 19590. se. steeeteeens 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107,407 303, 223 
December 1, 1959... sic. e eee et es 15,201 12,674 27,875 365,031 137,855 502, 886 
January. ol LOCOS were cerismerekter 9,097 9,779 18,876 522, 206 157,962 680, 168 
Hebruary 15 1960: caren sence ene es 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March Te UGB Os ier ciecn.cse em areiataisyeiaia 8,481 10, 676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April L 1960 )) 28. Sacrecicitetontere 10, 402 11, 830 22, 232 652, 107 182, 883 834, 990 
May PN 960(C) seccnwiemterm anes 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756,432 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31, 
1960(+) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 

Industry Male Female Total February Abaroh 
29, 1960 31, 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 712 155 867 + 505 — 169 
BNC NW ee los anka) = ands gsc /a lassi e\=)s 31s 0: majejaiejaca'o ois» 187 12 199 — 2% —- 
Mining, Guerying and Oil Wells.................. 498 48 546 + 58 - 17 
Ree ATR Ors 0s) Neisera cit ce a:sj0lere ocate vos o ove’ biele © 387 14 401 + 127 + 82 
Fuels......... hd 2 Ra ae ae 64 19 83 | — = 18 
PEDO NUCUA MARINE Be. ect cie aie viable wha anas oe ciel 13 i 14 - 62 - 18 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 14 1 15 + 8 + 9 
OCOD ates nisinaaag sce ee se oe 8 6ahe < 20 13 33 a 9 - 77 
MIRTUTACUUNINS oor. cc de ec cnc cect nevecetecesaals 2,786 1,548 4,334 + 197 — 392 
BOOGBiaNd Beverages: .. nesiccec secs vccieceesetenes 202 131 333 - 36 = 33 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.........-......0: 3 i 10 _ 2 + 2 
BR RRL CADET IEC US 5 co. 8 + <)estreze cic ics+,« 2 8.n.sptrasess ois.0.0.0 94s * 21 12 33 0 + il 
CEE TOUCHES Jos he «2 ce et aie: s sb sggre bv sie ees lasels 49 76 125 - 40 = 27 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 88 72 160 + 37 - 18 
Giounme: (textile and fur)o fo. cccsiecccsseecccgns 98 550 648 + 9 — 233 
RV ROMENOONCUST asin ts cate sins cnet dese eau « 328 58 386 + 49 + 76 
ng tp JEN ai rol p ORI a le cee SR co a a 100 39 139 + 26 _ 27 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 140 61 201 + 12 - 29 
romandistee! Products....s20..s 5s cece a0s-s sate 540 110 650 - 32 = 19 
Eiransportatlom F’QUIPMENE. ......ccs cece ccccesees 400 51 451 — 59 - 34 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.............-....+++ "157 41 198 ~ 4 ok 57 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 236 137 373 + 76 _ 23 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................- 92 47 139 ae 20 - 86 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 13 11 24 ~ 4 - 37 
Remercal PrOCUCHS...1.. sence s coag's soues 9+ canes 227 61 288 + 110 + 9 95 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 92 84 176 + 23 + 13 
COOST EG TE ALY ie Ser BAP ee CeCe eee een on 862 W7 939 + 311 — 352 
Ree @ OVETAOLOUS... dx. cuje jee ccets sig se tsi ese ne 575 45 620 + 260 264 
Special Trade Contractors...........-seseeeeeees 287 32 319 ot. 51 _ 88 
Transportation, Sterage and Communication...... 1,315 256 1,571 + 923 + 323 
PRPEMEMOCEATION one c- Se sthacsfes «3 oa sysiciceas os eens 1,145 109 1,254 + 928 + 335 
Gye? TE) 520, 9@ioGBSee GB RSO OS SE OEE SEE Ca aEEe TE 16 9 25 _ 20 = 23 
Communication...... Bre aerate ers s seis: sictege timcain's © she 154 138 292 ok 15 + 61 
Public Utility Operation......................0005- 44 28 72 - 10 — 116 
BRM oreo once aos. 210 6.500,0:9,8)0;010)5,5.a}eisie sive alae 1,740 1,795 3,535 + 537 — 485 
SMe MSROMMMNE Oo cor 219.8 sores eyes e\s,accioisipisiis. piawie.eisiaie 593 442 1,035 + 50 — 146 
IE UCSEEUE MEER RPE TS (65215 oto 019 10.0)5)010,078.(9/0 4/519 aero 91016 ele asetaye 1,147 1,353 2,500 + 487 339 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 484 767 1,251 + 4 — 253 
CEVA CRI ST 502.5 5iacc cds cas, 5,5 sj5.a10.0 vio nel sie + sieisieleinye 1,922 7,097 9,019 + $80 — 597 
Community or Public Service.......-.....---++6- 292 1,840 2,182 + 162 + 442 
GOVEEMINENE SELVICS. 6.6.02 02 0s000ccssereaeenieis 751 367 1,118 + 71 — 461 
RE MERIRAUUION SOTV ICO .1o5)5 foros are) v1n,0, 0.0.0, sjoie eleio.sig w'e.eie alee 66 46 112 + 4 _- 18 
STINTS CR VAG Ea occ sis.cts.pc.bieiaieiaid p'sis cree esas waiclere 331 377 708 + 42 — 112 
Pe RSCRTSIRESAD VECO a oore ole te aoc unio a\e\wielaie pcloicrs.o:oi6 le aiale 482 4,467 4,949 + 701 — 448 
eR URN Ss cosine winiciviis op o1s'esivig tise eieisieie sie 10,550 11,783 22,380 + 3,342 |— 2,082 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31, 1960 (') 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group —— a. >s#s—um —— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,678 1,439 Syih? 8,984 2,161 11,145 
Clerical Workers. ..... .a-hesaine eeleentetts 865 3,299 4,164 21, 250 55, 265 76,515 
Sales Workers... .-c0- caamem ete neers 1,115 812 1,927 9,588 23, 613 33,201 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 636 4,935 5,571 47,005 33,314 80,319 
eA rienis jcin’s {bn ssteahevesstarniee Heres iemioun clos Gieeeee (EIS eked Ae i 5,794 . 25 5,819 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 741 45 786 7,728 1,062 8,790 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 3,295 981 4,276 321, 295 29,462 350, 757 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tobalea)s.jaesiausieb sclakis Matec eee 60 4 64 2,629 1,076 3,705 
Textiles, clothing, etc...............- 76 674 750 4,090 17,673 21,763 
Lumber and lumber products........ ZO Wome eee ce eters 256 51,705 206 51,911 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 67 6 73 1,539 671 2,210 
Leather and leather products........ 30 51 81 1,973 1,555 3,528 
Stone, clay and glass products........ dig ll bere ats wie iG 1,195 63 1,258 
Metalworking ji. es eseeines cs see 464 23 487 23,616 1,373 24,989 
Hlectrical jae dacien ba techie ceils 135 20 155 4,787 1,568 6,355 
Transportation equipment........... 7 6 13 1,131 45 1,176 
Mining...) wave naseneccene cece 150). Wsetrons srenehed 150 By 402, Bl accisae certetas 3,407 - 
Construction... cane somes cece STO Gem saeco 379 100,598 22 100, 620 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 312 13 325 60,590 193 60, 783 
Communications and public utility. . BO eis cecncs see 36 1,689 8 1,697 
Trade and serviCe.......0..+-.eeee0 180 145 325 7,698 2,994 10,692 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 983 31 1,014 35,953 1,583 37,536 
IP'GOPOMeN..neSarau eet eee eee ees 102 a 109 6,990 421 7,411 
Apprentices: caacmese- eee scone aes 51 1 52 11,705 11 11,716 
Unskilled: Workers... ..-5...s- sainae eesie seme 2,065 319 2,384 230, 463 37,981 268,444 
Food. and tobaccoy...1- lees saewsens 29 64 93 9,974 11,807 21,781 
Lumber and lumber products........ 97 1 98 29, 206 566 29,772 
Metalworking:,:.chccs+-thecreeee er 107 7 114 8,811 1,039 9,850 
Constructions; .%:/.t:ahs aplasia > 709 1 710 124, 044 3 124,047 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,123 246 1,369 58, 428 24,566 82,994 
Grand Total..................- 10, 402 11,830 225202 652,107 182,883 834,990 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 31, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (2) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 31, | March 3, April 2, March 31, | March 3, April 2, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Newfoundland.......................- 298 259 428 30,324 30,509 26,392 
CEPROEABSEOOK 2. Sera « cece ss 5.000 010: 48 63 10 6,416 6,551 6,297 
MPPTE IGLOS ct 5 sia sas cactus 2 <.0:s's.0/8:4'6 6 3 4 3,159 2,885 2,518 
TRO Betis sis sa ccs neces dense ee 244 193 414 20,749 21,073 17,577 
Prince Edward Island..........:...... 124 89 116 6,309 6,538 5,884 
Wharlotictown 6.66.4. 68sec es eens 105 57 93 4,005 4,197 3,660 
AP UOGNETSIGE:, 2.5... clea s bene e ones 19 32 23 2,304 2,341 2,224 
38, 796 38, 644 40,511 
1,640 1,644 1,388 
2,844 2,680 2,445 
7,261 7,325 6,481 
1,595 1,558 1,465 
4,537 4,508 4,181 
1,067 1,054 929 
5,160 5,417 5,254 
1,536 1,314 1,670 
6,556 6,891 10,714 
2,567 2,129 pate 
4,033 4,124 ; 
New Brunswick...................-.-- 793 661 730 49,678 39,181 41,205 
CSPOT eSB Eee eee 12 6 7 6,450 6,746 6,760 
emp DSOUtON: of 02-0 g.ecighienascccesas 8 10 42 3,611 3,138 3,555 
PPAMBUBGStON, «¢-. 5.04522 hiiegoseecnes 33 18 “if 3,543 3,190 3,449 
Fredericton..... Pda ta ite Bes «0.05.0 90 66 117 3,265 3, 006 3,002 
SS SOE Ree Oe eee ne 46 57 21 901 733 923 
Sie a Sa see 10, 288 11,179 10,207 
4 4,188 3,874 4,341 
2,859 2,568 a 
1,735 1,573 : 
ET Moss io.c hac Ainal shies seek es 1,037 822 i be 
Woodstock 2,801 2,352 f 
uebec... 281, 983 271, 266 265,630 
by Alma + ai-2 3 3,614 3,420 3, 685 
PREIIGSEOR MC ache 5c «2.45 SMiD eee a 1,149 1,123 1,170 
a Po peu Kates ee 
, 754 79 3 
2,176 1,788 2,210 
4,230 3,954 4,252 
3,037 2,948 2,847 
3,206 2,940 3,736 
707 TRO). Ea .cxteesa tates 
3,258 2,310 3,262 
3,264 3,153 3,101 
918 946 1,484 
2,113 1,925 3,623 
2,826 2,801 2,786 
2,410 2,458 2,797 
6,320 6,283 5,160 
6,497 6,564 5,537 
3,355 3,317 3,934 
1,178 1,053 1,224 
3,491 3, 562 8,436 
1,564 1,207 1,455 
6, 192 6,079 5,947 
2,092 2,053 2,063 
985 916 974 
2,085 1,338 1,945 
5,712 5,629 5, 532 
2,288 2,146 2,143 
2,081 1,565 2,019 
3,181 2,701 3,389 
86,375 86,979 78,433 
3,168 3,183 3,118 
2,265 2,215 1,955 
19,098 18,936 18, 227 
6,678 6,718 6,321 
8,565 7,957 8,147 
2,631 2,015 2,403 
5,198 3,311 5,511 
RE eo ia hs 2040 1871 1961 
1,605 1,715 1,457 
3,458 3,518 2,799 
3,995 3,753 2,735 
3,476 3,551 2,719 
ERE otis siaiais.s aiotoims 2 813 2'897 2479 
ie [ir aang 
Lb on NSCB Taser HE ae 6.83 ry 
Ges aad dhapaa te 
Sia Le ee 3,533 , , 
, ; 3,078 3,665 2,916 
ries Eee nt caeecte ic eeae et 113 143 258 7,594 7,520 7,353 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 81, 1960 
(Sources: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (2) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month ear Month ear 
March 31, | March 3, April 2, March 31, | March 3, April 2, 
1960 1959 1960 1960 195 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Valid’ Or: pine teases dine ctttatereisie bai 11 43 11 3,470 2,346 3,091 
Valley fieldica. teisss.ccieckeyeericeawnleet 13 26 17 3,179 3,237 3,426 
Victoriavilles. to. <5 \-.<0 cee eaten eaten 45 25 12 8,593 3,470 2,831 
Ville\Sts Georges 5.03 ets asia anes 26 16 42 5, 852 4,911 6,121 
Ontario......46, eens tieceeeees 7 8,510 75376 9,044 254,916 249,667 239,176 
Arnprior 60 59 5 621 625 509 
Barrie... .. ae ie 26 22 23 1,980 2,000 1,756 
Belleville ooo. c5,5.5:s. doceaa cimale te ate 53 54 66 2,906 ‘2,821 2,595 
Bracebridge sas ovis, sonneuedeieye hae 69 74 80 2,082 1,946 1,996 
Brampton five csccs sijee eee tecje ewitien 18 22 29 2,390 2,386 3, 663 
Brantford 2. 2ececet taeatentets.6s\elom ioe 133 90 86 3,661 3,595 2,390 
Brockyilleweier.sis caeemeddas owemee 28 26 23 975 981 905 
Carleton, Plaees........2.. sires pes csc 3 14 16 644 600 553 
Chatham; See. wor. ate eoene 54 61 95 3,253 2,792 2,509 
Cobourg)... 5st 'aiuagerentine oss ones 32 42 21 1,326 1,348 968 
Colling wood.2.Se ae cesar neeess coe ce 4 4 9 1,316 1,228 1,346 
Cornwall, 20520. oasomentens vas chek 149 105 105 4.976 4,999 4,724 
Elliot: Lake re.c «ns tclsateeteee ces stan 41 40 Diese asset 416 AAS >| NTs. 
Fort, Eries ic fos sacs deat eeeisa oe sien 48 10 8 878 977 784 
Fort, Hranceststo.s-saeetteeenes ceten 46 16 30 1,067 945 991 
Bort, William, 5, tsc(cstaetaaicnas coeioe ThE 129 333 4,254 3,990 3, 882 
Galt. ccs cpalotae cae se Settee emacs 98 53 96 1,628 1,579 1,611 
Gananoque ewes vias ocfee hate te.c ic sowie 37 8 12 512 528 494 
Goderich ieldeitoroictsi., a-nation a sor 25 30 25 976 1,042 735 
Guelph 5). eo uiasaass casement art os 60 52 36 2,612 2,449 2,091 
PAM ito Mo ceeti'ss cose eeeueary ction 805 791 691 15,962 16,306 16,795 
HawkesDurys ccc ciccmtaceeea ces ootor 15 18 19 1,389 1,410 1,765 
Mapuskasing: sini. scccn hee re ccwtion 32 41 5 1,728 1,036 1,795 
OROLA is aisles « oisvnohs x eee eral aclemtete 152 18 75 1,481 1,256 1,264 
Kingston. ceesee cies teccitdes a decree 122 99 96 2,920 3,117 2,611 
Kirkland Lake 66 61 66 2,050 1,958 2,088 
Kitchener... 145 150 122 3,673 3,999 2,963 
LeaMin gs GOA, sin56 vce eee. coon on 41 36 29 2,126 1,608 1,206 
MANA SB Yi csepocuessiaualsicihe Sacermeeee aoe 14 12 15 944 918 1,038 
WaAstowel... Seucue th.s,« cos Peete cae 22 15 31 720 706 586 
london, wescilode eastern cant 492 423 625 6,770 7,034 5,441 
Long Branch 223 152 162 5,356 5,570 5, 286 
Midland: a niceetbys ain 'dse eataee csacer 16 21 21 1,677 1,801 1,706 
INS DANG. |. Seek liteniss oitormietenen aoe 7 v 4 1,019 1,050 896 
Newmarket: ices sanitavonernewes 47 45 64 2,257 2,271 1,885 
Niagara: PANS. ©. od acme msec ice 59 59 56 3,187 3,304 3,601 
NorthuBayerc. os cctne sme e re. 45 15 23 2,957 2,735 3,016 
Oakvilles, Sei cin dee eee 83 82 113 1,189 1,135 1,209 
Orwliaw | Seti s veratew Se eee See 36 27 33 1,429 1,465 1,433 
Osha wat .oetine «a.3es Secon 113 94 140 5,082 5,115 4,334 
Ottawa... Hele. Es eee hen 757 638 805 9,194 9,383 7,541 
‘Owen Sound’ «,:;./..0csee ence 54 63 13 2,704 2,928 2,499 
Parry Sounde-s. ..c sacl aae oon hee 2 3 J. 908 919 892 
Pemibrokested. -. 6: te ee ce one 87 66 95 3,102 2,933 2,690 
Porth... dy atenres saa Aa an eee 21 16 24 896 893 845 
Peterborough 42 67 46 4,995 4,680 4,163 
icton 13 12 70: 730 653 
Port Arthur 311 143 164 6,444 5,572 6,128 
Port Colborne 10 13 5 1,266 1,290 1,286 
Prescott i 36 16 14 1,404 1,369 1,343 
Renfrew 10 4 5 842 868 1,051 
St. Catharines 138 135 115 5,576 5,297 5,450 
St. Thomas. 36 31 63 1,555 1,422 1,194 
Sarnia 97 74 60 3,602 3,688 3,362 
Sault Ste. Marie 139 156 134 3,159 2,925 3,419 
Biincoe. Renee css as ee conten 38 42 57 2,257 1,746 1,624 
Sioux Lookotttg. «sass tte con ohor 5 6 4 349 281 395 
Smiths Malls? :8. 2. oes seaeeces eae 18 20 27 670 706 637 
Stratford. #2 htt sane gee Mem Attese cance 38 35 46 1,408 1,348 1,217 
Pturgeon HAalisee .....n aero oer 15 5 1 1,640 1,401 1,619 
Sudbury. saygue =< cee noe oon 140 124 807 6,046 5, 804 6, 695 
DLillson burgesses... doe awe 16 12) Mee ccecestan 1,088 GBS OR Fe se A 
TUM MING Seer cs s eee as 28 50 67. 3,483 3,046 3,562 
TOTONtOS,. .AadMe ose sn cmt oa tetee 2,295 2,049 2,981 65,010 64,449 59, 600 
SBRONtONK Pater 15 ord as Meena oe 52 46 39 1,272 1,252 117 
Walkerton Saye «ick Sect tea cunietion 37 27 41 1,181 1,180 1,054 
Wallaceburg srs. .c/cdustteatoanas tas if 3 3 1, 238 1,182 931 
Welland)... 288-4. use cee 79 42 20 2,521 2,385 2,915 
Weston ’.).;.seelaeas cisde oem Ateincieletrer 143 93 144 5,545 5,739 6,943 
Windsor: : BIS &. 5.045.. et acs week 214 268 169 10, 658 10, 851 11, 204 
Woodstock@).: o. ngscmatee acter 48 30. MP ewactocs sen 1,806 Lpevagsene. Bo) ,, SR 
Manttobas:s.: tice ds osc dee ta Recoceet od 1,878 1,900 2,456 32,987 33,567 29,672 
(Brandon... ange this 0 de. Saae aeons ob vs 4 3,329 3,602 3,046 
Dauphin.,. iia ceisscedenmeeack costes 28 21 44 2,334 2,355 2,042 
Flin Flop: gan. gos <h 4/mae eSoasah cs 39 41 47 280 312 204 
Portage lasPrairie, wot. een coe sec sea 81 42 79 1,774 1,769 1,498 
he Pad... dag ge vevads deeeebsc seeks" 107 69 146 497 511 451 
Winnipeg, seeects sic ong too ec 1,409 1,496 1,902 24,773 25,018 * 22,341 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 31, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office 
(1) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
March 31, | March 3, April 2, March 31, | March 3, April 2, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Saskatchewan........ 1,095 669 1, 423 28, 043 28,024 24,119 
Estevan. 31 61 809 756 672 
Lloydminster... 28 a oer & Sees 742 G30 Meare aergcitnets 6 
Moose Jaw..........++ “tetas itite: 204 94 204 2,399 2,411 1,834 
North Battleford.........0.c00eee0- 32 27 60 1,904 1,788 2,097 
Prince Darvel OD SOCIO 76 44 88 3,465 3,417 3,152 
JO) 0 Dy Ree AU DORA ODES 2 Serna 242 184 394 6, 208 6,395 5, 548 
RSSKLOON satiate latte o/sisseisisisis a sieve eee 255 178 360 6,227 6, 261 5,199 
PWV PANO ATTEND oroir i ia01416.0.s,010.9\61¢10\s\0:0516°07 93 41 111 1,391 1,525 1,196 
PVE IT Ths cise cieisiass <rors carelaie ie niesialoss 33 12 49 807 772 627 
BVSSrIGGOL Sy ctchereye otels 0, <°¥re a siatetalaiciaie's/eslere 89 49 96 4,091 4,069 3,799 
WAU AUG, - nese coop ede COBO SrIDGOSnononeeee 2,317 1,961 2,896 42,899 40, 662 35, 681 
PRI SMETIONO etic eieicis omici« -iatsisle isis onic wie il 796 588 813 
MERRIE ose <catirn o(cle’s « Sialola ai stels Sv s¥ere 719 509 1,099 12,651 12,470 9, 248 
PrP COD sere ciel. 6 stats « wtalcialaie’sos's'e We 23 13 18 927 816 992 
CLR YOOMG OW 6 ola cae cine tasiese.e\s disyeie.4,0,8\0:9\008 i Neg 1,082 1,202 20, 538 19, 208 17,472 
DEGCROW at. /ciaistaie.s Go AE aio nooue 1 1 9 9 
MEP OTIS Oa cls sistas civis;aleis bio. algoCle aces. 159 106 308 3,589 3,703 3,205 
RR OMICHID ELA. ior isic sisjere(iesisieicle ones 152 88 179 1,486 1,567 1,366 
119 91 67 1,998 1,736 1,764 
1,901 1,759 2,359 78,055 78,995 735296 
50 40 81 1,966 2,123 1,869 
29 98 11 1,032 1,296 1,026 
ll 8 10 1,759 1,451 1,518 
10 7 17 1,749 1,397 1,854 
26 37 28 1,000 1,020 794 
15 10 25 1,819 1,689 2,259 
22 16 23 1,959 2,016 1,957 
48 65 7 267 241 421 
29 14 18 1,581 1,635 1,184 
33 16 18 1,417 1,521 1,302 
85 16 19 1,430 1,518 1,594 
224 183 281 10,322 10,432 9,101 
18 21 18 1,968 2,186 1,978 
10 33 32 834 917 972 
40 66 68 2,696 1,819 2,991 
Prince Rupert 19 15 15 Wri 1,866 1,828 
~ Princeton 10 6 3 587 524 612 
SAU 30 DR aS eces occeme 1,604 10 al A Se ee A 
33 35 62 1,398 1,522 1,468 
907 816 1,15 32,420 34,018 30, 238 
32 24 2 2,856 2,825 2,776 
162 178 193 4,969 5,371 4,860 
108 29 232 645 639 694 
225202 19,107 25,139 834,990 817,053 781,566 
.. 10,402 8,431 11,740 652, 107 634,332 611,941 
11, 830 10,676 13,399 182, 883 182,721 169, 625 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only, Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(8) Figures not available for April 2, 1959, due to changes in the local office area. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1955—1960 
eee 0(0N6{y{]0—0”(0—N>na——= 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 


953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850} 67,619 | 222,870 | 343,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 
1,046'979 | 748/464 | 298,515 | 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 | 136,400 
877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 | 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 | 107,918 
840'129 | 648,663 | 291,466 | 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 | 116,474 
1959 986,073 | 661,873 | 324,201] 70,352 | 230,431 | 336,527) 211,951 | 127,812 
1959 (3 months).............. 170,792 | 112,266 | 58,526 | 12,904 | 43,719 | 61,540 | 35,581 | 17,048 
1960 (3 months).............. 172,200 | 1125963 | 59,237 | 16,178 | 46,481 | 59,709 | 32,018 | 17,814 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


MARCH, 1960 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


hetunse? 
nae LS) Amount of 
: Number of Weeks ous 

Province Beneficiaries Paid es 3 Paid 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 

Newfoundland: oc 5)c)tai.« feiss soso eleials a cteseinretsfeloteie tetstcre toilets mince ate Ciel are 35.9 165, 082 3,611,179 
Prince Edward Island 7.4 33,968 694, 806 
Nova Scotia........ 37.3 171,540 3, 623, 359 
New Brunswick..... 36.6 168.409 3,537,113 
Quebec: oi... 235.6 1, 083, 903 24,331,050 
Ontario... casusmeeesaenes 226.7 1,042,602 23, 082, 308 
Manitoba,..c.c000gaseees< one 29.5 135,550 2,983, 361 
Saskatchewan........s.sseeeeee 23.9 110,118 2,522,069 
Alberta: sc. f- se cuanemoaeeemees 34.4 158, 388 3,575, 683 
British: Colum bis: «,.£;s1<,ove;acercloyoterasaisyavelorovelesaretere eters fete ole olereteybioyorsteistetaterenarey stent 65.7 302, 365 6, 883, 905 
Totals Canaday- Mareb: 1960 ls ce cctepeisescis sect mrenin siseteinisiresioe 733.0 3,371,925 74, 844, 833 
Total, Canada, Bebruary L960: cn. ceciesac cae eatin ralteieis rer 677.3 2,844,711 62,585, 967 
Total, Canada, March 1050 jiccasacis stants apres 2 20's seleecieioe 763.2 3,052,734 65, 868, 439 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, MARCH 31, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 


. Total 

Province and Sex F 

claimants} 2 or 4 Over 
aoe 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20) 

CANAD AR machen serene: 823,005 |141,666 | 66,246 |113,950 |142,497 |160,420 | 97,570 |100, 656 
MAM... cgoan sae seeeties 655,913 |114,984 | 53,554 | 91,475 |114,842 |137,024 | 79,264 | 64,770 
E'BMATIB: cJe1cle/ cis leis «\e vielo/s 167,092 | 26,682 | 12,692 | 22,475 | 27,655 | 23,396 | 18,306 | 35,886 
Newfoundland........... 35,484 | 2,801 | 1,803 | 3,976 | 7,082 | 12,723 | 3,970 | 3,129 
PALER App cocdmoganccu je 33,744 | 2,641] 1,699} 3,755 | 6,720 | 12,454) 8,778 | 2,697 
emalo: jects cette 1,740 160 104 221 362 269 192 432 
Prince Edward Island.... 7,229 319 238 521 | 1,270 | 2,733 | 1,512 636 
IMalose.t. cermiemeaere ner 6,300 268 209 451 | 1,099 | 2,508 |} 1,322 448 
Homale cece sates ee 929 51 29 70 171 230 190 188 
Nova Scotia............. 43,245 | 5,610} 2,800) 4,957 | 9,606 | 9,921} 5,413 | 4,988 
ICY CBR ppp oacos ios One 37,611 | 4,964] 2,471] 4,167 | 8,531 | 9,134 | 4,751 | 3,598 
Female...........0.0+ 5, 634 646 329 790 | 1,075 787 662 | 1,345 
New Brunswick.......... 41,203 | 5,438 | 2,824] 5,691 | 7,586 | 9,618 | 5,812] 4,234 
EC Pagooaoncdsnensanee 35,408 | 4,878} 2,546 |) 5,108] 6,592 | 8,579 | 4,898 | 2,807 
Moemale.qenceelsaaciiesc 5,795 560 278 583 994 | 1,089 914 | 1,427 
Quebecor ranccsicsccmee ot 274,492 | 44,710 | 23,793 | 40,858 | 45,587 | 54,966 | 32,281 | 32,297 
ENG eppmcdanar ie osoon 225,420 | 36,629 | 19,915 | 34,785 | 38,450 | 48,030 | 26,852 | 20,759 
Hemiale sameness 49,072 | 8,081 | 3,878] 6,073 | 7,137 | 6,936 | 5,429 | 11,538 
Ontarios..ticctenw eles stels 244,872 | 49,074 | 20,261 | 32,938 | 40,380 | 40,640 | 27,128 | 34,451 
Male. aciorleiaisisiantonit stadic 180,018 | 37,854 | 15,255 | 24,045 | 29,785 | 32,020 | 20,452 | 20,607 
Hemsley. ic) cic sia vices 64,854 | 11,220] 5,006 | 8,893 | 10,595 | 8,620 | 6,676 | 13,844 
Manitoba siarvie\s sicielsieisaielsiete 34,651 | 5,165 | 2,745 | 5,521] 7,137) 6,555 | 4,014 | 3,514 
Malerna ns davenisemecsieet 26,576 | 3,914 | 2,071 | 4,093 | 5,362] 5,346) 3,303 | 2,487 
Pemallesisjscicleeecisaciere 8,075 | 1,251 674 | 1,428) 1,775] 1,209 711 | 1,027 
Saskatchewan............ 26,301 | 3,305 | 1,715 | 3,749 | 5,499 | 5,975 | 3,491 | 2,567 
Malone ss .csccaapecmsaes 21,460 | 2,698 | 1,393 | 2,941 | 4,439 | 5,191 | 3,060 | 1,738 
Homale’. secsesteece sisi 4,841 607 322 808 | 1,060 784 431 829 
AlbGrtay is sendetsiassaeate 43,636 | 9,835 | 4,274] 7,288] 8,131] 6,253 | 4,324] 3,531 
WETICE Soadooanocennoon: 35,204 | 8,251 | 3,521 | 5,865 | 6,371 | 5,332 | 3,624} 2,240 
Pomaleisccstacttaceertsen 8,432 | 1,584 753 | 1,423 | 1,760 921 700 | 1,291 
British Columbia........ 71,892 | 15,409 | 5,793 | 8,451 | 10,219 | 11,036 | 9,625 | 11,359 
PCy Soe Goigtor Gabbe « 54,172 | 12,887 | 4,474] 6,265 | 7,493 | 8,485 | 7,224 | 7,394 
Bemalowe 7 ssvenavistetsiace 17,720 | 2,522 | 1,319} 2,186 | 2,726} 2,601 | 2,401] 3,965 


Percent- fae 31, 
Postal | _,botal 
oe claimants 
40.6 766, 862 
44.5 609, 798 
25.2 157, 064 
81.5 31, 818 
83.2 30, 028 
49.9 1,790 
78.0 6, 869 
80.3 5, 854 
62.3 1,015 
60.8 44,565 
63.7 38, 874 
41.6 5,691 
71.2 41,777 
74.1 35, 691 
53.3 6,086 
43.6 258, 798 
47.6 213,472 
25.1 45,321 
24.7 226,950 
26.1 166, 695 
20.7 60, 255 
36.2 28,974 
42.3 22,308 
16.3 6, 666 
54.7 22,834 
59.2 18, 493 
34.8 4,341 
34.4 36, 846 
36.8 29, 608 
24.8 7,238 
30.5 67, 436 
32.3 48,775 
25.0 18,661 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Local Offices at End of Month 
Province Total Entitled Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
off Benefit | to Benefit 

WNewioundland cers -siccnsic.< 0 eietererejet0 6, 633 5,655 978 6,422 5,655 767 2,826 
Prince Edward Island............. BEES 1,161 170 fe 2s 1,155 76 354 
Waiaiscotias vest ikios.i.. ick. 11,569 8,855 2,714 10, 673 9,626 1,047 3,076 
INGWEESTOMS WICK. sisson clscloccscscicc 12,844 9,946 2,898 12,390 11,101 1, 289 2,910 
CQ Bee ee oes ce cee sos asclare Seice lea 94, 288 70,585 23, 703 91,697 79,74 11,951 25,994 
CRABAINO Nasa tects iv arciou'erieists © vs ee 94,534 62,440 32,094 93, 887 83, 874 10,013 20,535 
Wisp eWMO Gia coe st 08, sie «of ateiteae « 11, 123 8,579 2,544 11,231 9,983 1,248 2,063 
SASKATCHEWAN... 2.65. .c sence cess 7,570 6, 138 1,432 7,454 6,591 863 1,844 
PATER slic iclt e hi isto sip oat Beale’ 16, 836 12,311 4,525 15,221 13,360 1,861 5,301 
British Columbia... ....ccesccccse. 26,817 16,919 9,898 24,566 21,163 3,403 7,637 
Total, Canada, March 1960.... 283,545 202, 589 80, 956 274,772 242,254 32,518 72,540 
Total, Canada, February 1960. 240, 271 175,348 64, 923 246, 270 212,045 34, 225 63,767 
Total, Canada, March 1959.... 230,095 164, 049 66,046 225, 244 200, 700 24,544 60, 463 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 46,203. 


+ In addition, 46,602 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,609 were special requests not granted and 1,741 
were appeals by claimants. There were 7,544 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT... 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 

Fp AME eM aeme ET eee tice Less eclectic seseswerecesees 4,348,700 3,534,500 814, 200 
Gancy.. Se nc oleic isis ostnscialdsiuortniaiaiesiee eeinegng 4,317,000 3,534, 500 782,500 

1 SEER Na ea CPT ee sefeia ds ayn ots <1alord sania Silvie ieiwaceiee enews 4,319, 000 3,633, 300 685, 700 
De perce meted nnn sennheiser 4 151,000 3) 733,500 417/500 
En en tcisicasaiacias «cn os beg secen see's 4,049, 000 3,798, 400 250, 600 
Ra OTe ein clots vinisrere tie owes pie sit sien o.0s.scsis0.0990,000/0 50 4,028, 000 3,826, 400 201,600 
EE a oi a ciafe cloicibin ssie(oreipdia:sfo wise vigwie vid cies sieciete sims 4,009, 000 3,799,000 210,000 

Sah PEE Rete aia eihs Ae aslo «.c:s[s aisieidislaje voice oR of p'e oisep:s 3,996, 000 3,770, 100 225,900 
apc Settgrs loca tacts sjafhin s/s fossiwio ermyasisisid viewrolopie 6ss.e 3,989, 000 3,768, 500 220, 500 

ery oe ae ec cie do clo epi ce siescieceislesscesvesieneens 3,919, 000 3,639, 600 279,400 
IN ie ain satis ole ciamis so sis ae Saale c od omewae coe es 4,134,000 3,523, 200 610, 800 
arch, ee hate cee 5 <p cen pieeGni dn eeteisiisas spoway sews 4, 239,000 3,472,100 766,900 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

: Household | Commodi- 
med Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation Pi Pest 
Services 
1954 Vear. .cetidacas niger are oc ceiseiate 116.2 112°2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
W955 — Year. iestccs ss yceumees seme cten 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956—Y Carn ois cdcaicsactectneees soon tee 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 ‘117.1 120.9 
QDI Years vedios a oacetinatens ales eet 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958S—Y ear i cccencias eas ged aeeoebe ree eene 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1O59-S—May...c.Piacsenje cw aed mates en saree 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
June; soso P hes ot ANTE ates ates 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
DULY ste wircar mere ite arebee ieee moras 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 
August. (ccs setee come cee eres 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
September seeseeec eee eee 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
October tcccge tesco se 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
Novem Derscecccttenii ane cctene 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
December. .cct.acdereteee comes 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
1960 January: so. ccaissasiencieuitcs soceieereecre 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
WODruary <s.c0cwecie.oe wesaelsinseen aes 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
Marohiss 2 dctiacaneeseocem ace 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
April s.a:s16h iccnetasttie.» aicioks aietats < aleletestets 127.5 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 137.1 
MAY... ci cyiec meine com teresa ee 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1960 


(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

Food: “| eShetter Clothing! «halite ease 
a . ‘00! elter othing °. ities 
Papier aes Operation] _ and 

Services 

(1) St. John's, INGd sone sccewenet 113.9 114.5 115:6 113.3 115.7 106.9 109.7 128.0 
Halifax Dea Gwin wie 125.1 126.7 127.0 117.3 134.4 120.5 129.5 139.4 
Saint John 126.8 128.9 129:1 122.1 138.6 118.9 124.2 143.4 
Montreal 125.6 126.5 127.6 125.6 145.0 105.1 119.6 137.7 
Ottawa 125.8 127.4 128.0 120.9 148.1 1138.8 121.2 137.6 
Toronto 127.9 129.2 129.7 119.8 153.2 114.2 123.8 139.0 
Winnipeg........... 122.7 142.0 124.7 118.8 133.9 117.6 119.8 133.9 
Saskatoon—Regina. 121.9 123.4 123.6 117.8 124.7 122.1 125.1 129.3 
Edmonton—Calgary eta 122.0 123.3 123.4 114.7 124.8 120.1 127.2 133.4 
Wa COUVEL sence sorieieates see 127.1 128.7 128.2 119.7 138.7 116.7 132.8 136.9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and = | ___—_ 
2 Lockouts | Duration in Man-Days 
pi te pee Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
DOD eee NM er fans ce NES Ah's < reise ss sieisls Toss 149 159 60, 090 1,875, 400 0.18 
ILA iO SSP Sb OS SSNs Se eee oe eer 221 229 88,680 1, 246,000 0.11 
UL. wee OR ODER ORS eee eee eee 242 249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
Re Resins Sislacsicfinssjcie tse. Sales nee veins 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0,24 
PLO are amee oa ake cal Fale» aros6 he's} Siyee Ges 202 217 99,872 2,386, 680 0.19 
St Cee TTT Peres isla 10) <rci8 so <iere's s\sia shee ei 2 e050 12 22 8,747 72,430 0.07 
EE OE Sortie vive cls a cieiets.svete-s@ «/a\n 20 32 5,359 60, 830 0.06 
MOREE Te ete Gy nebiaitie is cose bets alehire vs 30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 
AILS nen btangene Ce USE OD Seen eae 26 42 41,417 685,510 0.65 
MUNCH tat rer Poe st se caruiihs spnidlatals sss 28 47 38, 656 667,960 0.63 
POOMEGT DOL EE «ci, dele.ciereraicle. cle ss 0.0 0.05.5 15 33 30,076 282, 490 0.27 
Cis sas 8 Pies Sere 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
ISIOTINOOT Cer clocdies. sap siovocfe © teccis oe. 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
URGE WINICL awa AT Ns We + «siapela o\0 daldte ss <s 13 22 3,836 56, 050 0.05 
PIGOURMAUMALY cc visiceciishcisssls csc ccloasewessic 13 20 3,531 58, 440 0.06 
atsuacy, NM np winlaats,6,arcfe sie aie/e 56 14 25 3,994 50,320 0.05 
PMS EL NET sider Ye Te s.0/s wvascha's(elalelers 0°33 19 27 3,237 26, 820 0.03 
PMT sie sie sists oielelerer selec vac vale s 15 29 2,476 26,870 0.03 
*Preliminary 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


APRIL 1960, BY INDUSTRY APRIL 1960, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 

Strikes | Workers | Man- Aekabhion Strikes Workers | Man- 

Industry if Nee Bute Involved} Days ; eskoute Fevolyon Days 

Nok, hop GitneSel DO Seeeee Beeenacne EEAsacnipas Newfoundland.......... 1 106 210 
ates Meee ee. Pioony Eeteard Taladd sca cclael e o 

Mining........ 1 106 210 Nova Scotia............ 3 705 11,220 
Manufacturing. 9 349 5,870 New Brunswick. <tc cedlcs acess on lee eevee marin mace ane 

Construction...... 9 1,241 14,330 Quebeo.s .chis. sass 3 400 3,710 

Transportation, ete. 4 473 2,820 Ontario. ....06+6.06s-0e- 16 910 8,500 

Public utilities. 1 87 250 Manitoba. ciclo. cess cers 1 93 1,860 

Trade...... 3 50 ; oa eee veh albeit J 13 3 

Finance 1 153 ; eTta........- 3 5 a\eje'aracai| ds #14 0 s'e | |lololalrejetnsslare)| ele) aig a aieleele 

i 17 40 British Columbia....... 2 22 440 

cake aaa : Pederal., (o.idecswiels seats 2 227 900 
i i 2,476 | 26,870 : Sees eee 

Sees = et All jurisdictions... 29 2,476 | 26,870 


———— Ene 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


APRIL 1960. 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Industry Man-Days Date Maiot Iss 
i . Workers — BOE LSSUEs 
Employer Union Tnvelved Tarmic ~ 
== April Accu- mation Result 
Location mulated Dats 
Minine— 
Non-Metal Mining— 
Newfoundland Fluorspar, St. Lawrence Workers Pro- 
St. Lawrence Corporation tective Union (Ind.) 106 210 1,800 | Mar. 10 |Radiation level~ New 
Nfld. pr. 5| ventilating system in- 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. stalled. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tron and Steel Products— 
La Fonderie Ste. Croix, Metal Trades Federation 
Ste. Croix, Cté. Lotbiniére, (CCCL) 113 2,260 7,010 | Feb. 3 |Reduction in wage rates~ 
ON i a rns wi iemM me pe ce len Sodsene 
ConstRUCTION— 
Halifax Construction Asso-|Plasterers Loc. 215 
ciation, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 673 10, 980 15,760 | Feb. 15 |Wages~ 
Halifaz:,; NESS i a SR ee | eran ee 
Various Electrical Contrac-|I.B.E.W. Loc. 303 
tors. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 250 1,750 7,500 | Mar. 9 |Wages~Wage increase. 
fuaeare Peninsula, Ont. Apr. 12 
Foundation Company of Building trade unions 
Canada, (Hull Council, 200 1,000 1,000 | Apr. 25 |Union recognition~ 
Gatineau, Que. AFL-CIO)” + (| jje al) ° foald i) Weber) idee 
TRANSPORTATION ETC.— 
Transportation— 
Four Trucking Firms, Teamsters Loc. 880 (CLC) 
Windsor Area, Ont. 216 1,730 1,730 | Apr. 12 |Change in pay procedure~ 
Apr. 18 | Return of workers. 
Husband Transport, Teamsters Loc. 880 & 106 
Windsor Area, Ont. & (CLC) 196 810 810 | Apr. 12 |Change in pay procedure~ 
Montreal, Que. Apr. 21 Return of workers. 
FInancE— - 
Société Mutuelle d’Assur-/CCCL-chartered local 153 2,450 2,450 | Apr. 7 |Union recognition~ 


ances Générales de 
TU:C:C. go 
Montreal, Que. 
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